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CHAPTEE  I. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    BELMONT. 

Kentucky  remains  neutral — Exertions  of  the  Federals 
and  of  the  Confederates — Violation  of  the  neutrality 
by  the  Confederates — General  Polk  occupies  Colum- 
bus— Appeal  of  Governor  Magoffin — The  Federal 
troops  enter  Kentucky — Colonel  Tappon — General 
Grant  commences  hostilities  —  Pillow's  division — 
Defeat  of  General  Cheatham — The  Confederates 
victorious. 

Much  to  the  vexation  of  tlie  Southerners,  vfbo 
had  always  regarded  Kentucky  as  one  of  their 
stanchest  adherents,  this  latter  State  still  con- 
tinued attached  to  the  Union.  All  the  endea- 
vours of  the  South  to  persuade  Kentucky  that 
its  interests  as  a  Slave  State  rendered  it  im- 
peratively necessary  for  it  to  join  those  States 
which  had  already  seceded   from  the  Union, 
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proved  of  no  avail ;  the  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  Kentucky  declined  to  listen  to  any  such 
overtures.  After  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  the  Kentucky  Legislature  resolved,  by 
a  large  majority,  not  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
but  to  exert  all  its  influence  to  restore  the 
broken  pact  between  the  old  Government  and 
the  States  actually  in  rebellion.  Should  it  not 
succeed  in  achieving  this  object,  it  was  pro- 
posed tliat  Kentucky  should  maintain  a  strict 
armed  neutrality. 

In  reply,  however,   to  the   demand  of  the 

Washington    Government,   for    Kentucky  to 

send  its  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Union, 

the  Governor  of  that  State,  Magoffin,  declined 

to  do  so,  and  the  Southern  States  exulted  at 

this,  as  they  foncied  that  this  refusal  was  to  be 

regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  sentiments 

of   the    people    of    that    State.      Subsequent 

events,  however,  soon  showed  that  there  was 

no    foundation    for    their    hopes.       President 

Lincoln  requested  that  a  special  Commission 

of  the   State  should  proceed  to  Washington, 

there   to   consider   the   measures   the  United 
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States  Government  might  think  fit  to  propose, 
in  consequence  of  the  attitude  Kentucky  had 
assumed.  In  compliance  v^ith  this  request, 
the  various  districts  of  that  State  selected  for 
commissioners  men  whom  they  knew  to  be 
averse  to  a  separation  from  the  Union.  The 
result  of  the  elections  for  the  Legislature  of  the 
Province  was  also  in  favour  of  citizens  who 
were  known  to  be  loyal  supporters  of  the  Union. 
The  neutrality  of  Kentucky  was  first 
violated  by  the  Confederate  Government, 
which  ordered  a  division  of  troops  to  occupy 
Columbus.  General  Polk,  it  is  true,  who 
commanded  these  troops,  declared,  in  a  pro- 
clamation which  he  issued  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  that  the  Confederate 
Government  had  been  driven  to  this  step 
because  the  United  States  Government  had 
first  violated  the  neutrality,  by  organizing  a 
military  force  upon  that  neutral  ground. 
It  was  stated,  moreover,  that  fortifications  had 
been  erected  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite 
Columbus,  with  the  object  of  serving  as  a 
poijit  d'appui  for  the  United  States  troops, 
which  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  intended 
B  2 
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to    clespatcli    for   the    purpose    of   occupying 
Columbus.      The    object  of  the    Confederate 
Government  was  forcibly  to  prevent  the  State 
of  Kentucky  from  forming  an  alliance  with 
the  Union,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  the  South,  but  all  these  manoeuvres 
failed.      The  United  States  Government  had 
ordered  General  Eousseau  to  organize  a  brigade 
in  Kentucky,  and  to  establish  his  head-quarters 
at  Louisville,  which  order  he  executed  so  well 
that  in  a  short  time  he  had  collected  together 
10,000   men.      Thus,  after  General  Polk  had 
occupied  Columbus  for  a  short  time  with  his 
division,  he  found  one  day,  to  his  alarm,  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  occupied  by  Federal 
troops,  who,  on  his  making    his   appearance, 
took  up  a  threatening  attitude,  pointing  their 
batteries  toward   Columbus.      The  citizens  of 
Kentucky    now   sent    delegates    to    Governor 
Magoffin,  with  an  urgent  appeal  that  he  would 
order   General  Polk  to  evacuate  the   territory 
of  the   State  immediately,  which  request  the 
latter  reluctantly  complied    with.      Polk,   in- 
deed, at  first  signified  his  intention    of  only 
obeying  the  injunction  on  the  condition  that 
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tlae  Federal  troops  should  abandon  the 
opposite  bank  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the 
State  of  Kentucky  should  give  a  guarantee  to 
his  Grovernment  that  it  would  refuse  permis- 
sion to  any  troops  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  its  territory  or  occupy  any  portion  of 
the  same ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
this  attempt  at  interference  with  the  rights  of 
the  State  was  indignantly  rejected. 

As  soon  as  the  Government  at  Washington 
was  informed  of  this  violation  of  the  territory 
of  a  neutral  State,  it  ordered  the  occupation  of 
Paducah  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee 
river,  as  also  of  Cairo  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio.  Convinced  that  the  Confederate 
Government  was  exerting  every  means  at  its 
disposal  to  induce  the  State  of  Kentucky  to 
join  the  revolutionary  movement,  it  ordered 
large  bodies  of  troops  to  be  concentrated  on 
the  Ohio,  so  as  not  to  abandon  without  a 
struggle  this  rich  State  to  the  Confederates ; 
and  preparations  on  a  large  scale  were  made  to 
convince  the  enemy  of  the  firm  will  and  inten- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govejnment. 

Meantime,    General    Polk     had     sent    for 
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General  Pillow's  division,  in  order  that  he 
miglit  be  enabled  to  offer  battle  to  the 
enemy  if  necessary ;  and  Sidney  Johnston, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Confederate 
forces,  so  planned  his  movements,  that  he 
could  operate  in  concert  with  Greneral  Polk. 
The  hostile  armies  now  took  up  positions  on 
the  Mississippi,  on  the  banks  of  which  river 
they  resolved  to  uphold  the  flags  of  their 
respective  Governments  by  force  of  arms. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  7th  November, 
General  Polk  received  the  information  that  a 
body  of  the  enemy's  troops  under  Major- 
General  Grant  was  advancing  in  the  direction 
of  the  village  of  Belmont,  apparently  with  a 
view  to  give  battle  to  the  Confederates.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi  we  had  no 
other  force  than  a  single  regiment  under 
Colonel  Tappon,  acting  as  a  corps  of  observa- 
tion, and  General  Polk  had  not  previously  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  it  was  the  enemy's 
intention  to  attack  that  regiment  before  we 
could  send  reinforcements  to  its  support.  But 
now  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion, he  ordered   Pillow,  whose  division  was 
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the  nearest  to  Colonel  Tappon's  corps,  not  to 
lose  a  moment's  time  in  pushing  his  troops 
across  the  river  to  the  other  hank.  After 
personally  superintending  the  crossing  of  his 
men,  General  Pillow  with  his  whole  staif 
passed  over  to  assume  the  immediate  com- 
mand. The  enemy  lost  no  time  in  com- 
mencing the  attack  upon  Colonel  Tappon's 
regiment.  The  outposts  and  sentries  were 
driven  hack  upon  the  main  hody  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  Colonel  Tappon  found  himself  in  a 
critical  position,  when  Pillow's  troops  came 
up  to  his  support.  The  attack  of  the  enem}^ 
was  repulsed,  and  the  batteries  opened  a  heavy 
fire,  which  must  have  convinced  General  Grant 
that  General  Polk  w^as  determined  to  maintain 
his  position.  The  former,  instead  of  need- 
lessly exhausting  his  men  by  skirmishing, 
should,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  locality, 
have  at  once  fallen  upon  us  with  all  his 
disposable  forces,  and  driven  our  troops  back 
to  the  banks  of  the  river.  But,  as  we 
have  already  said,  instead  of  doing  this, 
he  contented  himself  with  desultory  out- 
post skirmishing,  which  gave  General  Pillow 
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time    to    inform    General   Polk   liow   matters 
stood. 

The  Federal  batteries  having  meantime 
taken  up  a  position,  they  opened  fire  upon 
ns,  and  a  daring  attack  was  made  upon  our 
centre  after  an  attempt  to  outflank  our  right 
wing  had  been  defeated  by  Colonel  Betzhoven's 
battery.  This  officer  handled  his  guns  in  such 
admirable,  style  that  the  enemy's  columns  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  their  centre. 
The  attack  upon  our  front  was  then  carried  on 
with  such  vigour  and  effect  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  that  they  succeeded  in  breaking  our 
line,  and  our  men  were  for  a  moment  thrown 
into  some  confusion.  The  troops  then  re- 
formed in  squares,  as  best  they  could,  to  resist 
an  attack  of  cavalry.  General  Pillow  now 
bringing  up  his  reserve,  consisting  of  two  bat- 
teries and  the  half  of  another,  was  enabled  to 
keep  the  advancing  enemy  in  check,  and  to 
r3store  the  communication  between  his  two 
vdngs;  he  then  also  ordered  up  Lindsay's 
battery,  and  placed  it  in  a  favourable  position 
for  raking  the  enemy's  columns.  All  now 
went  on  well  enough  on  our  side,  when  word 
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was  brought  tliat  tlie  regiments  of  Bell, 
Wright,  and  Eussell  liad  no  ammunition  left. 
This  piece  of  bad  news  had  scarcely  reached  us, 
when  a  message  was  received  from  Colonel 
Betzhoven  that  he  too  was  out  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  must  needs  withdraw  his  battery. 
This  was  enough  to  dishearten  most  men,  but 
General  Pillow,  fully  aware  of  the  critical  state 
of  the  battle,  displayed  undaunted  resolution 
on  this  emergency.  After  ordering  Betz- 
hoven to  keep  his  battery  in  position,  he 
formed  the  three  regiments  that  had  exhausted 
their  ammunition  into  a  compact  mass,  and 
boldly  led  them  against  the  enemy  with  fixed 
bayonets.  The  Federals  were  now  driven  back 
to  the  edge  of  a  wood,  from  the  cover  of  which 
they  opened  a  smart  fire  upon  us,  to  which  we 
could  not  respond.  Pillow  then  sent  his 
aide-de-camp.  Captain  Anderson,  to  General 
Polk,  to  inform  him  of  the  predicament  he 
was  in,  but  the  latter,  uneasy  for  his  own 
safety,  hesitated  to  send  reinforcements.  To 
understand  this,  it  must  be  stated  that  Polk 
had  become  fully  persuaded  it  was  the  enemy's 
intention  to  attack  Columbus  this  same  day. 
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although  all  our  cavalry  pickets  sent  in  word 
that  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  any  such 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  they  having 
made  no  preparations  for  an  attack.  But  Polk 
thought  differently,  and  was  not  to  he  unde- 
ceived, and  consequently  adhered  to  his  own 
view  of  the  matter,  in  order  to  show  his  Go- 
vernment that  he  was  as  good  a  general  as 
he  had  been  a  priest.*  So  he  allowed 
Pillow's  troops  on  the  other  bank  to  be 
shot  down,  without  taking  any  steps  to 
relieve  them  from  a  position  which  was  becom- 
ing every  moment  more  critical.  It  was  only 
after  reiterated  messages  from  General  Pillow, 
and  when  our  men  had  almost  fired  their  last 
cartridge,  that  General  Polk  gave  the  order  for 
a  portion  of  his  division  to  cross  the  river. 

All  this  time  Pillow  had  to  withstand  the 
incessant  and  determined  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
In  vain  did  he  display  the  most  chivalrous 
bravery,  and  make  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
maintain  his  ground;  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  hold  out  much  longer.     General  Grant 
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aware  of  the  advantage  lie  had  abeady  gained, 
vigorously  renewed  his  attacks  whenever  he 
saw  the  Confederates  endeavouring  to  rally. 
It  was  a  sad  spectacle  to  contemplate :  the 
Confederates  w^ere  gradually  forced  from  all 
their  positions  b}^  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, and  had  no  other  resource  left  than  to 
rely  on  the  bayonet  as  a  means  of  resistance  ; 
in  this  plight  they  were  compelled,  moreover, 
to  abandon  many  of  their  wounded  to  the 
enemy.  General  Grant  now  got  his  most 
effective  men  together,  and  with  these  mak- 
ing another  desperate  onset,  effectually  broke 
our  ranks,  and  drove  us  pell-mell  down  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Pillow's  whole  division 
was  disorganized  and  sadly  cut  up, — not  one 
company  remained  intact — and  the  men  were 
huddled  together  in  the  greatest  confusion. 
Although  the  Confederates  were  just  then 
protected  in  some  measure  by  a  hill,  numbers 
were  picked  off  by  the  enemy's  bullets,  and 
there  now  appeared  but  two  alternatives  left 
to  choose  between  :  either  to  capitulate,  or 
to  fight  to  the  last  man.  At  this  critical 
juncture,  a  Tennessee  regiment  came  up  to  our 
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support.  In  their  eagerness  to  lielp  their 
comrades,  many  of  these  soldiers  jumped  from 
the  boats  and  swam  ashore,  and  the  moment 
they  got  across  rushed  forward  to  fall  with 
fury  upon  the  enemy.  No  quarter  was 
asked  or  given — no  orders  obeyed ;  it  seemed 
as  if  all  the  worst  elements  of  human  nature 
had  been  let  loose,  to  indulge  in  a  fiendish 
gratification.  Additional  troops  from  Texas 
and  Louisiana  successively  arrived  on  tlie 
field  of  battle,  which  ere  long  attained  its 
full  development.  The  tide  turned,  and 
it  was  now  Greneral  Grant's  lot  to  be  on 
the  losing  side.  Attacked  in  front,  flank, 
and  rear,  he  exerted  all  his  energies  in 
vain  to  maintain  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
He  found  that  he  had  a  fierce  and  de- 
termined foe  to  cope  with,  and  his  men,  dis- 
concerted by  the  furious  charges  made  upon 
them,  began  to  waver ;  Greneral  Grant  was 
unable  to  rally  them  ;  they  were  driven  back 
from  one  position  to  another,  until  they  fell 
back  discomfited  upon  their  reserve. 

General  Grant  here  halted  to  collect  his  men, 
and  when  reinforced  by  some  regiments,  from 
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his  reserve,  lie  ordered  up  fresli  artillery  from 
tlie  same  source,  and  recommenced  the  contest. 
Observing  that  the  Confederate  General 
Cheatham  was  advancing  in  very  careless 
order,  he  threw  himself  headlong  upon  him, 
and  completely  routed  his  force,  capturing  300 
prisoners  and  2  guns ;  after  which  he  made  so 
dashing  an  attack  upon  our  centre  that  he 
not  only  checked  the  advance  of  our  troops, 
but  compelled  them  even  to  waver.  General 
Pillow  now  galloped  along  the  line,  bravely 
encouraging  his  men.  Though  nearly  all  his 
staff  were  by  this  time  shot  at  his  side,  and 
his  own  clothes  were  riddled  by  bullets,  the 
old  general  miraculously  remained  unhurt. 
The  Federal  troops  continued  their  advance, 
steadily  driving  back  our  forces;  and  their  gene- 
ral, pushing  forward  his  batteries  closer  to  the 
river,  then  opened  a  murderous  fire  upon  our 
flank  as  well  as  upon  the  steamers  which  were 
bringing  fresh  troops  to  our  assistance. 
General  Polk  now  ordered  Captain  Smith  to 
run  up  his  twelve  pounder  rifled  battery  to 
the  bank  opposite  the  battle-field.  Smith 
performed   this   duty   in    the    most  masterly 
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manner,  and  in  a  short  time  the  destructive 
missiles  from  liis  battery,  flying  across  the 
broad  stream  of  the  Mississippi,  were  seen  to 
plough  through  the  enemy's  ranks.  General 
Grrant  on  this  immediately  ordered  up  a  battery 
of  the  same  strength,  and  a  very  spirited  cannon - 
duel  forthwith  commenced.  It  was  interesting 
to  watch  the  precision  and  coolness  with  which 
the  guns  were  handled,  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
the  batteries  were  simply  engaged  at  target 
practice,  and  every  shot  told.  A  great  deal 
of  damage  to  the  steamers  now  ensued,  splinters 
of  wood  flying  about  in  all  directions,  killing  and 
wounding  many  of  their  men.  Meanwhile  fresh 
reinforcements  continued  to  reach  the  Confede- 
rates, which  enabled  the  exhausted  men  to  take 
rest  and  recruit  their  failing  strength. 

As  soon  as  Greneral  Polk  felt  convinced  that 
we  were  gaining  the  npper  hand,  he  crossed 
to  the  other  bank  to  assume  the  command  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  so  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  despatch  a  victorious  bulletin  in 
his  own  name. 

General  Grant,  finding  that  he  could  not  hold 
his  ground  against  the  superior  numbers  now 
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opposed  to  him,  made  liis  dispositions  for  a 
retreat :  his  troops  had  now  been  engaged  for 
full  seven  hours,  and  he  feared  they  could  not 
withstand  another  attack.  A  previously 
concerted  plan,  by  which  the  Federals  were 
to  have  made  a  demonstration  against  Co- 
lumbus, had  not  been  carried  out,  and  Grant 
was  consequently  exposed  to  a  conflict  with  all 
Greneral  Polk's  forces  as  they  were  successively 
brought  up  to  the  field  of  battle.  His  man- 
oeuvres at  the  close  of  the  action,  betrayed  his 
intention  of  reaching  his  flotilla,  as  he  com- 
menced his  retreat  in  that  direction.  This 
was  a  sure  proof  to  our  men  that  the  victory 
was  ours  ;  and  accordingly  with  a  cheer  they 
threw  themselves  upon  the  enemy's  retreating 
columns,  but  General  Grant,  who  had  abeady 
given  so  many  proofs  during  this  battle  of  his 
prudence  and  energy,  successfully  repelled  the 
attack.  We  at  last  succeeded  in  taking 
possession  of  all  his  positions,  and  the  depot 
where  he  had  kept  his  stores  and  ammunition. 
Little  remained  there,  however,  for  the  victors 
to  capture  :  only  a  few  cooking  utensils  and  a 
number  of  our  wounded  enemies.     The   sur- 
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geons  of  tlie  Federal  forces  on  tliis  occasion 
evinced  a  commendable  spirit  of  zeal  and 
devotion  to  their  professional  duties  by  re- 
maining beliind  to  attend  to  the  wounded. 
I  grieve  to  say,  that  these  worthy  men  were, 
in  the  blind  fury  of  the  final  onset,  attacked 
by  our  soldiers  with  sword  and  bayonet,  and 
it  was  not  until  Greneral  Pillow  came  up  that 
order  could  be  restored. 

General  Grant  had  meantime  succeeded  in 
reaching  his  boats,  and  set  about  conveying 
his  troops  across ;  which  operation  had  no 
sooner  commenced  than  our  men  kept  up  a 
brisk,  fire  on  them,  and  this  became  hotter 
when  the  enemy's  boats  fairly  got  under  way. 
Nevertheless,  great  order  was  maintained  on 
board,  although  the  vessels  were  exposed  to 
our  fire  for  at  least  a  mile. 

Our  return  of  casualties  after  the  battle 
showed  a  list  of  680  killed,  and  1370  wounded 
— many  of  the  latter  severely.  The  battle  of 
Belmont  was  won  by  the  daring  personal 
bravery  of  General  Pillow.  General  Grant 
lost  it  through  the  misconduct  of  the 
Federal  general  in  command  at  Paducah,  who, 
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as  we  "have  already  said,  ought,  in  pursuance  of 
a  preconcerted  plan,  to  have  manoeuvred  so  as  to 
threaten  Columbus,  and  hold  Polk  in  check, 
whilst  Greneral  Grant  should  make  himself 
master  of  the  river  bank.  Whatever  the 
cause  was  that  obstructed  the  execution  of 
this  plan  on  the  part  of  the  general  at  Paducah, 
it  has  not  been  ascertained.  At  all  events, 
Greneral  Polk,  as  we  have  seen,  was  enabled  to 
cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  with  all 
his  forces.  Grant  was,  consequently,  not 
enabled  to  offer  further  opposition  to  the  su- 
perior numbers  of  the  Confederates,  and  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  retreat ;  and  this 
operation  he  performed  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  his  talents  as  a  commander. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  battle  of 
Belmont  is  forgotten  by  the  soldiers  of  either 
of  the  opposing  armies  ;  it  was  so  well  con- 
tested as  to  make  them  practically  acquainted 
with  each  other's  braverv. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BATTLE    IN    EAST    TENNESSEE. 

General  Zollikofer — Rising  of  the  Unionists — General 
Crittenden  attacks  the  enemy — Midniglit  march — The 
fight— Death  of  Zollikofer. 

The  consequences  of  the  defeat  at  Belmont 
were  most  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  Kentucky  was  placed  by  it  in  an 
embarrassing  position,  and  the  Southern  news- 
papers took  care  to  trumpet  forth  the  victory 
as  a  decisive  one. 

Early  in  the  summer,  the  Confederate 
Grovernment  sent  Brigadier-Greneral  Zollikofer 
with  a  force  of  several  thousand  men  to  East 
Tennessee,  by  way  of  Knoxville,  as  it  was 
reported  that  Federal  troops  were  advancing 
in  that  direction,  through  Cumberland 
Gap.  Zollikofer,  acting  upon  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  Grovernment,  sent  a  telegraphic 
message  to  Governor  Magoffin  to  the  effect, 
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that  in  order  to  protect  Tennessee  lie  liad 
occupied  the  mountain  passes  of  Cumberland, 
and  the  three  long  mountain-ridges  of  Ken- 
tucky; that  the  Confederate  Government  had 
always  maintained  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
neutrality  of  Kentucky,  and  tliat  if  the 
Federal  troops  would  give  up  their  menacing 
position  at  Hoskins-Cross-Eoad,  he  would  im- 
mediately withdraw  the  troops  under  his 
orders. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  a  detachment  ot 
Greneral  ZoUikofer's  force  proceeded  to  Bar- 
boursville,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  where, 
after  a  short  engagement,  it  dispersed  a  small 
body  of  Federal  troops.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  Zollikofer  advanced  on  Somerset, 
where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  the  same  success. 
The  Grovernment  at  Washington,  fearing  lest 
Greneral  Zollikofer  should  stir  up  a  hostile 
feeling  against  them  in  Kentucky,  issued 
orders  for  the  concentration  of  a  large  force 
from  the  Western  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  an  ex-Hun- 
garian officer,  named  A.  Schoepf,  with  the 
rank  of  Brio^adier-Greneral.     The  Government 
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could  not  have  made  a  better  selection,  as 
this  officer  possessed  all  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations of  a  general.  As  soon  as  Schoepf  had 
collected  his  forces,  and  made  the  necessary 
preparations  for  so  arduous  a  march,  he  lost 
no  time  in  commencing  operations.  His  plan 
was,  first,  to  endeavour  to  defeat  General 
Zollikofer ;  next,  to  drive  him  back  into 
Tennessee  ;  and  then  to  make  himself  master 
of  Cumberland  Gap,  from  which  point  lie 
could  always  exercise  a  certain  pressure  upon 
Tennessee.  He  was  advancing  with  quick 
strides  towards  Zollikofer' s  position,  hoping 
to  be  soon  able  to  give  him  battle,  when  the 
news  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Confederate 
General  Hardee  induced  him  to  halt. 

The  advance  of  General  Schoepf's  corps  had 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  Unionists,  who  num- 
bered largely  in  this  quarter,  and  their  leaders, 
Andrew  Johnston,  William  Brownlow,  and 
E.  Nelson,  confidently  looked  forward  to  the 
success  of  their  party.  These  men  had,  despite 
all  the  dangers  and  obstacles  they  had  to  con- 
tend against,  formed  a  conspiracy  on  a  wide 
scale,  which   extended   its   ramifications    over 
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the  whole  of  the  western  portion  of  Tennessee, 
and  into  North  Carolina ;  and  they  were  only 
waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  put  their 
schemes  into  execution.  Their  chief  plan,  it 
should  be  stated,  was  to  destroy  all  the 
railway-bridges  in  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
Georgia. 

Scarcely  had  G-eneral  Schoepf  advanced 
through  Kentucky,  when  the  Unionist  party 
took  up  arms,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  their 
plan  of  burning  or  blowing  up  all  the  rail- 
way bridges,  many  of  which,  however,  had  to 
be  first  captured:  for  instance,  the  bridge  at 
Strasburg-plain,  where  the  officer  in  command 
made  a  stout  resistance.  But  this  risins: 
of  the  Unionist  party,  which  threatened  to 
be  most  serious  for  the  cause  of  the  Con- 
federates, failed  in  effecting  its  object,  in  con- 
sequence of  General  Schoepf  retiring,  and  the 
Government  forthwith  sent  troops  to  arrest 
the  ringleaders.  General  Schoepf  having 
soon  after  formed  a  junction  with  General 
Thomas,  they  agreed  to  ofier  battle  to  General 
Zollikofer,  and  commenced  operations  accord* 
ingly. 
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General  Zollikofer  had,  meantime,  taken 
advantage  of  his  opportunity,  and  had  marched 
through  Kentucky,  where  numbers  flocked  to 
join  his  standard  from  the  towns  and  villages 
along  the  line  of  his  march,  which  he  continued 
as  far  as  Cumberland  river.  Here  he  halted, 
resolving  to  take  up  a  strong  position  on  its 
banks. 

He  accordingly  set  actively  and  promptly 
to  work  to  entrench  his  camp,  in  order  there 
to  await  the  course  of  events  in  Kentucky. 
As  soon  as  these  works  were  completed,  he 
crossed  the  river,  and  commenced  throwing  up 
defensive  works  on  the  other  side.  He  had 
scarcely  finished  this  operation,  and  got  his 
army  into  quarters,  when  Major-Greneral  Crit- 
tenden arrived  to  take  the  chief  command. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  the  Union 
and  the  Southern  States,  Crittenden  was  a 
captain  in  the  United  States  army,  and  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  Davis  rewarded  him  for  joining 
the  Confederates  by  conferring  on  him  a  high 
military  rank.  The  entrenchments  of  the 
camp,  and  the  works  on  the  opposite  bank, 
were   all   that    could  be    desired,    great   skill 
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having  been  employed  in  their  construction. 
The  troops  were  tolerably  well  armed  and 
efficiently  organized,  and  were  amply  supplied 
with  provisions ;  but  their  fire-arms  were 
somewhat  defective.  Both  officers  and  men. 
were  elated  at  the  successful  march  they 
had  just  performed,  and  looked  forward  with 
confidence  to  victory.  Thus,  General  Crit- 
tenden, on  his  arrival,  found  an  excellent 
army,  eager  to  fight  zealously  for  the  Con- 
federate cause ;  the  bad  weather  and  the  state 
of  the  roads  being  the  chief  drawbacks. 

Grenerals  Crittenden  and  Zollikofer,  having 
satisfied  themselves  of  the  efficient  state  of 
their  troops,  prepared  for  the  enemy's  at- 
tack. Ere  long  the  news  reached  them  that 
the  Federal  Grenerals  Schoepf  and  Thomas, 
despite  the  execrable  state  of  the  roads,  were 
advancing  from  Columbus,  and  from  their 
movements  it  was  pretty  evident  that  they 
were  bent  on  attacking  the  Confederate  forces 
on  Cumberland  river.  General  Crittenden 
accordingly  hastened  his  preparations  to  meet 
the  attack.  The  cavalry  was  sent  out  to 
forage,    troops    and    batteries   were    held    in 
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readiness  to  marcli  at  a  moment's  notice ;  in 
short,  everything  indicated  that  Greneral 
Crittenden  was  resolved  to  march  against 
the  approaching  enemy,  to  anticipate  his 
attack,  and  to  fall  vigorously  on  his  two 
columns  separately,  before  they  could  form  a 
junction  or  receive  reinforcements. 

Crittenden,  convinced  of  the  success  of  this 
plan,  then  commenced  his  march,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Zollikofer.  After  one  day's 
march,  so  much  discontent  manifested  itself 
amongst  the  men,  owing  to  the  hardships  they 
had  to  encounter,  that  it  needed  all  the  strict- 
ness of  the  officers  to  maintain  order  amongst 
them.  The  poor  fellows,  who  were  badly 
provided  with  shoes,  could  scarcely  get  along 
the  execrable  roads;  whilst  snow  and  rain 
continued  to  fall  incessantly,  turning  the  roads 
into  a  muddy  swamp.  Crittenden  was,  from  this 
cause,  obliged  to  abandon  a  portion  of  his  bag- 
gage on  the  way.  Our  troops  put  great  faith  in 
the  artillery,  and,  according  to  the  number  of 
guns  they  had  with  them,  so  did  their  courage 
rise  or  sink.  Therefore,  whenever  a  gun  stuck 
in  the  mud  and  the  horses  could  not  get  it  along. 
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there  were  a  hundred  ready  hands  to  perform 
the  work.  After  a  Council  of  War,  held 
during  a  halt,  it  was  resolved  to  start  again 
at  midnight,  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  enemy 
early  in  the  morning,  and  surprise  them  by 
a  sudden  and  unexpected  attack.  The  plan 
was  an  excellent  one,  if  well-disciplined 
European  troops  had  been  ordered  to  execute  it, 
but  was  rather  hazardous  for  recruits  like  ours. 
The  resolution  was,  however,  unanimously 
adopted,  and  a  little  after  midnight  tlie  troops 
were  called  under  arms.  The  men  were  lite- 
rally soaked  through  by  the  rain ;  many 
amongst  them,  indeed,  were  already  disabled 
by  illness,  and  measures  had  to  be  taken  to 
provide  for  their  wants.     ' 

Zollikofer's  Brigade  being  the  first  ready  to 
start,  commenced  its  midnight  march ;  the  other 
troops  followed  in  silence ;  and  the  cavalry 
formed  the  van  and  rear-guards.  The 
march  was  a  most  fatiguing  one ;  the  ground 
being  so  saturated  by  snow  and  rain  that 
it  was  difficult  to  get  along,  especially  as  we 
had  to  carry  our  arms  and  provisions  with  us. 
Added  to  this,  the  night  w^as  so  dark  that  we 
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could  scarcely  see  a  hand's  length  hefore  us ; 
and  the  men  were  therefore  obliged  to  keep  to- 
gether in  the  closest  order.  Morning  was  be- 
ginning to  dawn,  the  rain  still  continued  to  fall 
in  torrents,  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  our  weary 
march  would  never  come  to  an  end. 

Suddenly  the  solemn  sound  of  bells  was 
faintly  audible  in  the  distance ;  some  church  or 
chapel  was  evidently  not  far  off,  and  its  bells 
were  inviting  the  pious  to  prayer :  it  was  Sun- 
day morning.  The  effect  this  produced  upon  our 
men  was  peculiar  and  striking.  In  the  distance, 
peaceful  chimes  betokened  piety  and  brotherly 
love,  while  on  the  spot  we  occupied  hostile 
columns  were  advancing  in  the  dark,  bent  upon 
destruction ;  proceeding,  not  to  pray,  like  good 
Christians,  but  to  slay  and  maim  their  fellow- 
men. 

Suddenly  a  shot  was  fired — then  a  second. 
A  general  halt  was  now  made,  and  orderlies  gal- 
loped about  like  gaunt  shadows  in  the  mist. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  heavy  roll  of  musketry 
followed.  Like  wildfire  the  news  spread  that 
the  enemy  had  discovered  the  approach  of  our 
advanced   guard,  and  had    fired  upon   them. 
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The  heavy  sound  of  cannon  soon  added  its 
deep  base  to  the  musketry.  "  Chapman's 
battery,  forward  1"  shouted  the  commanding 
officer,  and  our  men  pressed  up  close  to  the  road- 
side to  allow  the  battery  and  ammunition  cars 
to  pass :  the  lighted  matches  of  the  gunners 
looking  like  so  many  fire-flies  in  the  misty 
gloom  that  surrounded  us. 

As  soon  as  the  battery  had  passed,  the 
spirits  of  our  men  revived.  Orders  were 
issued  with  decision,  and  were  promptly 
obeyed.  Greneral  Zollikofer  alone  seemed  not 
to  share  in  the  general  confidence  displayed 
by  the  troops.  Silent  and  sad  he  sat  on  his 
horse  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  casting  an 
anxious  look  on  the  animated  troops  as  they 
marched  forward.  Nothing  seemed  capable 
of  rousing  him.  Like  a  statue  he  remained 
on  one  spot :  indeed,  had  it  not  been  that  his 
black  charger  sent  forth  incessant  volumes 
of  steaming  breath  from  his  nostrils,  both 
the  rider  and  his  steed  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  cast  in  iron.  Usually  so  cheerful, 
why  was  the  brave  general  now  so  melancholy 
and    sad — was    his    mind    depressed    by  any 
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mournful  presentiment  ?  Suddenly  lie  put 
spurs  to  Ills  horse,  and  in  a  few  minutes  both, 
were  out  of  sight. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  Confederate  troops 
were  hotly  engaged.  The  intention  of  their 
leaders  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  to  make  an 
unexpected  attack  upon  the  enemy,  and  the 
very  reverse  had  happened;  they  had  been 
anticipated.  The  whole  air  now  resounded 
with  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  roll  of  musketry, 
and  the  cheers  of  the  contending  combatants. 
Zollikofer,  as  was  always  his  custom,  headed 
the  first  attacking  columns  in  person.  Despite 
the  snow,  the  rain,  and  the  fog,  which  spread 
like  a  pall  over  the  surrounding  country,  the 
spirits  of  our  men  were  excellent.  The  dif- 
ferent columns  advanced  cheerily  to  the 
respective  positions  allotted  to  them.  As 
soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  light  to  allow  friend 
and  foe  to  be  distinguishable.  General  Zolli- 
kofer, placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  1 5th 
and  17th  Mississippi  regiments,  addressed 
them  in  a  few  appropriate  words  and  led  them 
against  the  enemy.  The  first  man  to  fall  was 
the  standard-bearer,  who,  grasping  his  flag,  sank 
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mortally  wounded.  This  somewhat  discon- 
certed our  advancing  columns,  when  two  or  three 
men  rushed  forward  to  seize  the  flag,  which 
was  again  raised  on  high.  Our  troops  now 
boldly  advanced  against  the  enemy's  well 
protected  position,  and  were  received  by  a 
murderous  fire,  which  spread  death  and  devas- 
tation in  their  ranks.  The  officers  showed  the 
most  determined  bravery,  leading  on  their 
men  sword  in  hand.  Greneral  Zollikofer  was 
aware  that  he  must  persevere  in  this  attack 
without  flinching,  so  as  to  allow  the  other 
troops  sufficient  time  to  take  up  their 
positions.  The  two  Mississippi  regiments 
fought  with  a  courage  which  excited  uni- 
versal admiration,  although  their  loss  was 
most  severe  :  more  than  half  their  number 
fell  dead  or  wounded  on  the  ground,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  the  latter  in  the 
heat  of  the  fight.  The  enemy  were  well 
aware  that,  if  once  driven  out  of  their  strong 
position,  there  was  but  little  hope  left  for 
them,  as  owing  to  the  state  of  the  ground  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to 
manoeuvre  with  any  chance  of  success. 
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Crittenden  having  ordered  up  Carroll's 
brigade  to  support  Zollikofer,  these  sun- 
burnt sons  of  the  West  rushed  furiously  upon 
the  enemy,  Zollikofer  in  person  leading  them 
on.  His  black  charger  was  now  seen  suddenly  to 
leap  a  barrier,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
general  fell  backwards,  horse  and  man  rolling 
over  tosrether,  both  of  them  struck  dead. 

A  cry  of  anguish  and  revenge  ran  along 
the  ranks.  ''  Zollikofer  is  shot !  Zollikofer  is 
killed !"  Then  using  the  butt-ends  of  their 
muskets,  which  were  of  little  use  as  fire-arms, 
owing  to  the  wet,  the  infuriated  soldiery 
rushed  upon  the  foe,  felling  them  to  the 
ground  right  and  left.  The  battle  now  be* 
came  a  regular  mUee :  the  Federals,  overcome 
by  the  furious  onslaught  of  the  Confederates, 
gave  Avay  ;  their  batteries  were  left  unprotected, 
and  as  the  artillerymen  did  not  flinch,  they 
were  bayoneted  at  their  guns.  Both  attack 
and  defence  were  most  obstinate,  and  the 
fierceness  of  the  struggle  showed  that  kindred 
blood  ran  in  the  veins  of  the  contending  foes. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  Federal 
batteries  was  cut  down  in  front  of  one  of  his 
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Own  guns,  and  a  regular  massacre  ensued, 
which  was  only  put  a  stop  to  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Confederate  Colonel  Morgan.  The 
Federals  made  a  hasty  retreat  towards  the  wood, 
but  our  men  were  too  much  fatigued  to  pur- 
sue them.  General  Schoepf  here  got  his  troops 
together  again,  and  having  received  reinforce- 
ments, attempted  to  recover  the  position  which 
he  had  lost.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  and 
our  troops,  despite  all  their  efforts,  were  driven 
back  over  the  hill,  and  lost  the  batteries  they 
had  captured  at  so  heavy  a  sacrifice ;  the 
Federals  poured  an  incessant  shower  of  bullets 
into  our  ranks,  and  although  Greneral  Crit- 
tenden did  everything  he  could  to  rally  his 
men  it  was  a  useless  effort.  He  ordered  his 
cavalry  to  charge  the  enemy's  infantry,  but 
that,  too,  was  unavailing.  The  death  of 
ZoUikofer  had  caused  a  panic ;  the  flight 
became  general.  To  add  to  the  day's  disaster, 
the  bridge  over  Big  Creek  broke  down,  and 
men  and  horses  were  precipitated  into  the 
stream.  Greneral  Crittenden  then  fell  back  upon 
his  entrenched  camp,  pursued  by  the  enemy. 
This,  too,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  with 
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the  loss  of  his  guns  and  baggage,  and  retreated 
hastily  towards  Monticello,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  food  and  shelter  for  his  troops.  But  the 
poor  inhabitants  had  nothing  to  ofier,  and  the 
men  had  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  with 
the  standing  produce  of  the  fields. 

The  death  of  Greneral  ZoUikofer  caused  a 
painful  sensation  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
vince. The  remnant  of  his  army  reached  Nash- 
ville in  safety. 

The  corpse  of  Greneral  ZoUikofer  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  did  not  refuse  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  remains  of  the  brave 
soldier.  The  Federal  general  in  command  had 
the  body  carefully  washed  and  embalmed. 
The  face  of  the  dead  soldier  bore  an  expression 
of  calmness  and  melancholy,  and  exhibited  no 
traces  of  that  animosity  which  commonly  dis- 
figures the  features  of  those  killed  in  battle — 
he  seemed  almost  as  if  he  slept.  Who  knows 
whether  he  was  not  happy  at  having  thus  met 
his  end  ?  A  rifle- ball  had  penetrated  his  heart, 
and  his  death  must  have  been  instantaneous. 
General  ZoUikofer  was  one  of  those  men  whose 
bearing  and  manners  make  an  impression  not 
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easily  to  be  forgotten  by  those  wbo  bave  once 
see-n  them.  He  was  adored  by  bis  men,  and  bis 
State  honoured  and  esteemed  him  as  one  of 
her  worthiest  sons.  As  long  as  he  was  there 
to  lead  them,  his  troops  felt  convinced  they 
would  never  experience  any  great  defeat ;  but 
when  they  saw  him  fall  they  lost  all  hope  of 
a  successful  termination  of  the  battle,  and 
their  confident  courage  forsook  them.  His 
death  was  a  heavy  and  irreparable  blow  to 
the  whole  army  of  East  Tennessee. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

PORT  HENRY  AND  FORT  DONNELSON. 

Retreat  of  the  Confederate  army — M'Clellan's  plan  of  ope- 
rations— Bombardment  of  Fort  Henry — General  Tilgh- 
man — Surrender  of  Fort  Henry — Bombardment  of  Fort 
Donnelson — General  Floyd  canght  in  a  trap — Attack 
of  the  fleet — Pillow's  activity — Iron-plated  ships — 
Capitulation  and  surrender  of  Fort  Donnelson. 

Despite  the  linmiliating  reverses  wliicli  it  had 
sustained,  the  Confederate  Government,  not 
dismayed  at  its  waning  popularity,  was  fully 
determined  to  persevere  in  the  war,  notwith- 
standing the  imputation  of  being  actuated  in 
so  doing  by  personal  motives. 

It  had  learned,  through  private  sources  of 
information,  that  General  M'Clellan  purposed 
making  a  flank  movement  with  his  army,  with 
a  view  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  the  penin- 
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snla;  nay,  tliat  lie  had  even  made  all  the 
preparations  for  doing  so.  This  news  had  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment and  upon  its  generals.  There  can  be  no 
question,  that  if  M'Clellan  had  been  able  to 
keep  his  well-devised  plan  a  secret,  he  could 
have  taken  Eichmond,  and,  with  it,  put  an  end 
to  the  war  without  much  loss  or  sacrifice. 
But  as  soon  as  the  Government  of  the  South 
got  an  inkling  of  M'Clellan's  plans,  it  at  once 
issued  orders  for  the  withdrawal  of  its  army 
from  the  Potomac.  The  plans  of  M'Clellan 
were  so  much  dreaded,  that,  despite  the  incle- 
mency of  the  season,  the  Confederate  troops  were 
ordered  to  abandon  their  quarters  without 
delay,  and  give  up  works  at  which  an  army  of 
100,000  men  had  been  labouring  for  months ; 
works  which  had  cost  hundreds  of  lives,  and 
the  erection  of  which  was  in  direct  proximity 
to  "Washington,  had  hitherto  caused  no  little 
alarm  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  capital,  who 
must  have  had  their  slumbers  occasionally  dis- 
turbed by  the  thought  of  having  the  Con- 
federate army  for  so  near  a  neighbour.  These 
D  2 
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works,  wliicli  were  on   a  very  extensive  scale, 
were  all  to  be  abandoned,  in  consequence  of 
the  Federal  general's  understood  intention  of 
attacking  us  at  our  weakest  point.     This  fact 
alone  entitles  General  M'Clellan  to  a  page  in 
history.     Within  twenty-four  hours,  he  com- 
pelled   an    army    of    130,000    men,     posted 
within  strong  fortifications,  to  give  up  all  the 
advantageous  positions  which  they  held,  and 
to  retreat  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  back 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  there  to  form 
a  new  basis  for  their  operations.     Surely  this 
must  suffice  to  prove  that  Greneral  M'Clellan's 
plan  was  a  grand  and  skilful  one.     As  soon  as 
the    Confederate    army   had    commenced    its 
march  towards  the  Southern  capital,  Richmond, 
the  Grovernment  ordered  the  now  indispensable 
Beauregard  to  proceed  to  Tennessee,  in  order 
to  concert  measures  with  General  Johnston  for 
a    plan   of    operations   in   that    part   of    the 
country.     But  even  before  General  Beauregard 
had    started,    Grant,    with    a   Federal  army, 
was    on  his    way  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
the     Confederates     out     of     Tennessee     and 
Kentucky.       Moreover^     the     enemy's     fleet 
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had  steamed  up  the  Tennessee  river,  with  a  view 
to  capture  the  fort  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank. 

Fort  Henry,  the  stronghold  in  question,  was 
in  an  excellent  state  of  defence,  and  was  quite 
capable  of  giving  a  foe  plenty  of  hard  work. 
It  was  well  provided  with  guns,  and  was 
commanded  by  General  Tilgliman,  a  brave 
and  experienced  officer,  with  a  strong  garrison 
under  him.  The  United  States  general. 
Grant,  with  a  considerable  body  of  land  troops, 
aided  by  a  powerful  squadron,  lost  no  time 
in  going  to  work.  The  attack  was  commenced 
by  the  guns  from  the  ships  opening  a  con- 
tinuous fire  upon  the  doomed  fort.  General 
Tilgliman  responded  to  the  bombardment  to 
the  best  of  his  endeavours ;  and  although  his 
tents  were  set  fire  to,  and  the  fort  thereby  en- 
veloped in  flames  and  smoke,  he  made  a  gallant 
defence.  Shot,  shell,  and  grape  were  inces- 
santly poured  into  Fort  Henry,  w^hose  brave 
commander,  cut  ofi"  from  all  retreat,  adopted  the 
resolution  of  defending  himself  to  the  last. 

This  determined  conduct  of  General  Tilgh- 
,man  and  the  garrison  of  Fort  Henry  offers  a 
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striking  contrast  to  tlie  inglorious  surrender 
of  Eoanoke  Island. 

It  was  not  until  more  than  half  his  guns 
were  disabled,  and  a  great  portion  of  his  men 
killed  or  wounded,  and  that  the  conflagration 
inside  the  fort  threatened  to  spread  to  the 
ammunition  magazines,  that  Greneral  Tilghman 
reluctantly  consented  to  hoist  the  white  flag 
as  a  signal  of  surrender.  The  enemy's  ships 
seeing  this,  like  a  flock  of  birds  of  prey, 
darted  forward  to  take  possession  of  the  fort. 
General  Grant,  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  gallantry  of  its  defenders,  returned 
General  Tilghman  his  sword  and  treated  him 
with  marked  regard. 

As  soon  as  the  Confederate  general, 
Johnston,  who  was  stationed  at  Bowling 
Green,  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Henry, 
he  turned  all  his  attention  to  Fort  Donnelson. 
He  sent  reinforcements  thither,  with  exhorta- 
tions to  the  ofiicers  to  use  all  speed  in  perfect- 
ing their  defensive  works,  so  as  not  to  be  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  victorious  enemy.  General 
Johnston  had  scarcely  issued  all  the  necessary 
orders  for  the  defence  of  the  lines  and  of  the  fort, 
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when  tlie  arrival  of  General  Beauregard  was 
announced.  A  conference  was  lield  between 
the  two  generals,  at  which  Beauregard 
expressed  his  entire  concurrence  with  all  the 
measures  taken  by  Johnston;  he  further 
promised  the  latter  to  exert  all  the  influence 
he  possessed  with  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment to  send  him  such  reinforcements  as  they 
could  spare,  and  to  see  that  arms  and  clothing, 
of  which  the  troops  stood  much  in  need, 
should  be  provided ;  and  also  that  their  arrears 
of  pay  should  be  forthcoming.  General 
Johnston  having  ordered  the  chief  of  his  staff 
to  give  General  Beauregard  a  copy  of  his 
plan  of  defence,  as  also  of  his  order  of  battle, 
the  two  generals  shook  hands  and  separated. 
Johnston  now  ordered  General  Pillow  to  take 
the  command  of  Fort  Donnelson,  and  having 
impressed  upon  his  mind  the  importance  of  that 
post,  he  ordered  Floyd's  brigade,  which  was 
encamped  at  Eepelsville,  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Donnelson  without  delay,  there  to  receive 
further  orders  from  General  Pillow. 

General    Floyd     reluctantly    obeyed     this 
order,  deeming  Fort  Donnelson,  no  doubt,  to 
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bear  too  much  resemblance  to  a  mouse-trap, 
particularly  as  a  Federal  general  was  advanc- 
ing with  a  large  army  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  fort  at  all  risks.  Greneral  Floyd, 
who  had  a  particular  aversion  to  the  Federal 
troops,  preferred  fighting  in  the  open  plain  or  in 
the  mountains  to  being  shut  up  in  a  fort,  where 
the  only  alternatives  before  him  were  either  to 
be  killed  or  to  become  a  prisoner  of  war.  He 
advanced  slowly  with  his  brigade,  hoping 
every  moment  to  receive  the  news  that  Fort 
Donnelson  was  invested  by  the  enemy,  and 
that  thus  his  chance  of  entering  it  would  be 
prevented.  But  his  hopes  were  doomed  to  be 
disappointed.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to  be 
able  to  enter  the  fort  before  General  Grant 
appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army,  accompanied 
by  the  naval  squadron. 

Fort  Donnelson  was  soon  blockaded  both 
by  land  and  water,  and  the  squadron  com- 
menced shelling  the  fort,  until  night  put 
a  temporary  stop  to  their  fire.  General 
Pillow  took  advantage  of  this  lull  to 
strengthen  his  defensive  works  during  the 
night  as  much  as  possible.     At  daybreak  the 
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Federal  ships  were  ordered  to  resume  the 
bombardment,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  Fort  Donnelson  and  the  hostile  squad- 
ron which  had  approached  so  close  as  to  bring 
its  broadsides  to  bear,  were  hotly  engaged  in  a 
cannonade  that  lasted  till  noon,  when  General 
Grrant  made  preparations  to  storm  the  fort. 

The  Federal  troops,  elated  by  the  capture  of 
Fort  Henry,  advanced  boldly  up  to  the  moats, 
which  were  then  full  of  water,  and  endea- 
voured to  carry  the  outworks,  but  General 
Pillow  turning  some  of  the  guns,  which  he  had 
been  using  against  the  ships,  upon  his  assailants 
upon  the  land  side,  poured  a  destructive  shower 
of  grape  into  their  columns. 

The  havoc  inflicted  upon  his  troops  by  this 
discharge  compelled  General  Grant  to  order 
them  to  retire  from  the  assault,  a  movement  that 
was  executed  with  some  difficulty.  Thus,  Gene- 
ral Pillow,  up  to  this  moment,  had  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  some  partial  success. 
Despite  the  severe  bombardment,  the  works  of 
the  fort  had  not  suffered  much,  and  the 
garrison  worked  manfully  at  the  guns. 

As  soon   as  night  set  in,  General    PiUow 
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again-  went  actively  to  work  witli  his  garrison 

in   improving   his   means    of    defence.       He 

erected  a  new  battery  of  seven  3 2 -pounders, 

and  made  every  possible  preparation  to  annoy 

his   opponents.      General  Grant,  on  his  part, 

was    not    idle :    he  was   quite  aware  of   the 

serious    position    he    was    in,   well    knowing 

that  if  the   siege   should    be  prolonged  until 

Johnston  received   reinforcements,    the  latter 

would  not  hesitate  to  give  him  battle  under 

the  walls  of  the  fort,  which  might,  under  such 

a  contingency,  not  improbably  terminate  in  a 

defeat  of  the  Federals.     Notwithstanding  the 

wet  state  of  the  soil,  his  troops,  who  were  ankle 

deep  in  mud,  set  cheerfully  to  work,  as  the 

general  had  promised  them  that  the  flag  of 

the  Union  should  in  a  very  short  time  float 

from  the  battlements  of  Fort  Donnelson.     A 

siege  battery  was  brought  up  during  the  night 

to  a  position  within  six  hundred  paces  of  the 

walls,  whilst  another  was  erected  on  the  flank. 

When  morning  broke,  the  work  had  not  yet 

been   completed,    and  General   Grant   would 

not  allow  a  shot  to  be  fired  till  all  was  quite 

ready,    so   as   not   to  expose    a    half-finished 
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battery  to  tlie  fire  of  the  garrison.  About 
noon  lie  ordered  his  iron-clad  ships  to  advance 
to  the  attack.  In  a  few  minutes  these  de- 
structive monsters  got  up  their  steam,  and  on 
their  approach  General  Pillow  opened  fire  with 
his  3  2 -pounders  on  the  leading  ship,  but 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  fire  the  iron-clad  vessel 
crept  closer,  the  shot  flying  ofi"  her  sides  like 
hail  from  the  roof  of  a  house.  When  within 
four  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  she  veered 
round  and  showed  her  broadside,  the  other 
ships  following  close  in  her  wake. 

Like  a  hut  in  a  forest  surrounded  by 
famished  wolves  so  lay  Fort  Donnelson,  en- 
circled by  enemies  on  every  side.  As  the 
besieging  troops  were  not  at  that  moment 
engaged,  numbers  of  the  ofl&cers  and  men 
Kned  the  batteries  to  witness  the  fight 
between  the  fort  batteries  and  the  ships. 
About  three  o'clock  the  iron-clads  were  nearly 
all  in  position,  and  at  a  short  range  opened  a 
terrible  fire  upon  the  fort.  As  our  32  and 
48-pounders  seemed  to  have  little  effect  upon 
them,  General  Floyd  ordered  double  charges 
to  be  used,  which  was  so  far  successful  that  it 
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compelled  the  nearest  ship  to  sheer  off,  a  fact 
that  gave  occasion  to  a  loud  cheer  from  the 
garrison.  A  second  ship  was  soon  in  the 
same  predicament,  and,  finally,  the  officer  in 
command  withdrew  all  his  iron-clads  from  the 
contest,  satisfied  with  the  mischief  he  had  in- 
flicted upon  our  works.  Our  people  were, 
on  their  part,  not  less  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  their  labours.  The  casualties  in  the  garri- 
son were  few,  and  the  men  had  got  accustomed 
to  the  presence  of  the  formidable  iron-clads. 

From  hour  to  hour,  however,  it  be- 
came more  evident  that  (as  experience  has 
so  often  shown,)  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
resist  successfully  a  series  of  energetic  and 
simultaneous  attacks  by  land  and  by  water. 
Some  of  our  works  were  considerably  da- 
maged by  the  cannonade  from  the  Federal 
ships,  and  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  when 
General  Grant  had  completed  his  land- 
batteries  he  would  be  able  to  carry  the  fort  by 
storm.  Timely  aid  by  reinforcements  from 
General  Johnston  could  not  be  confidently 
reckoned  upon,  as  he  had  already  furnished 
all  the  troops  he  could  well  spare,  and  he  must 
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needs  remain  in  observation  at  Bowling  Green 
with  the  residue  of  his  force.  All  these 
points  were  duly  weighed  by  Floyd,  and 
with  much  anxiety  he  looked  forward  to 
the  impending  capture  of  the  fort.  In  the 
evening  he  assembled  his  officers  in  a  council 
of  war,  to  deliberate  upon  the  best  means  to 
be  resorted  to  under  the  circumstances  ;  when, 
after  a  long  debate,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
general  sortie  should  be  made  on  the  following 
morning. 

The  officers  forthwith  received  instructions  to 
prepare  everything  for  this  desperate  service. 
At  midnight  the  weather  set  in  intensely  cold, 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army, 
already  greatly  wearied  by  night-watches,  and 
enfeebled  by  the  want  of  many  comforts,  had 
lost  much  of  their  energy.  Moreover,  the 
troops  selected  for  the  sally  were  soon  covered 
with  snow,  then  fast  falling,  which  did  not 
help  to  encourage  them. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  sortie : 

General  Floyd,  with  his  brigade  and  one 
battery  of  twenty-four  pounders,  was  to  en- 
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deavour  to  occupy  tlie  lieiglits  lying  to  our 
right,  and,  after  driving  tlie  enemy  from  that 
point,  to  maintain  himself  there.  General 
Pillow,  with  Baldwin's  and  M'Causland's 
brigades,  was  meanwhile  to  attack  the  centre 
of  the  besieging  forces,  and,  if  possible,  to  break 
through  them;  and  then,  if  successful,  by 
having  the  enemy  between  him  and  Floyd,  to 
rout  them  or  make  them  prisoners ;  each 
brigade  being  required  to  tell  off  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  defend  the  entrenchments. 

The  plan  was  a  good  one;  detailed  orders 
were  not  given,  as  the  bravery  of  the  troops 
was  counted  upon  as  much  as  the  effect  of 
combined  action.  The  men  assembled  at 
1  a.m.,  and  had  to  endure  for  a  tedious  in- 
terval all  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  they, 
however,  stood  cheerfully  under  arms,  ready  to 
obey  to  the  letter  the  orders  of  their  officers. 

At  three  o'clock,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy 
snow-storm,  ihej  began  gradually  to  leave  the 
fort.  The  snow  lay  so  deep  that  no  noise  of 
wheels  could  be  heard,  and  the  guns  and 
ammunition  carts  moved  silently  along.  The 
van  of  the  expedition  consisted  of  troops  from 
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Yirginia  and  Mississippi.  These  trusty  men 
could  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  and  they 
hoped  to  come  upon  the  enemy  unawares 
whilst  wrapt  in  slumber.  But  they  had  mis- 
calculated that  enemy's  watchfulness.  At 
midnight,  General  Grant,  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  his  encampment,  had  visited  all  his 
outposts,  recommending  his  of&cers  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out.  This  indefatigable  officer 
then  made  a  personal  reconnoissance  of  the 
ground  round  the  fort.  It  was  a  bitter  cold 
night,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  strongnorth- wester 
blowing,  and  the  snow  falling  in  thick  flakes. 

Grant  now  fancying  he  saw  a  dark  solid  mass 
moving  over  the  snow,  immediately  ordered 
one  of  his  regiments  to  prepare  for  an  attack 
on  tbe  part  of  the  enemy.  He  had  scarcely 
given  the  order,  when  along  his  line  of  out- 
posts the  words  "Halt!  Who's  there?" 
were  uttered.  Our  men,  who  had  hoped  to 
force  an  entrance  into  the  enemy's  camp 
immediately  after  driving  in  the  pickets,  now 
found  that  the  vigilance  of  their  opponents 
had  baffled  them  in  that  expectation,  so  they 
proceeded  at  once  to  open  fire  and  to  attack 
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them  resolutely.  The  enemy's  pickets  fell  back, 
but  without  our  troops  gaining  any  marked 
advantage ;  while  the  regiment  ordered  up  by 
General  Grant  soon  made  its  appearance,  and 
it  was  high  time  it  did  so,  for  the  few  troops 
engaged  had  a  difficult  task  to  hold  in  check 
our  attacking  columns. 

Alarm  signals  having  been  promptly  made, 
the  Federal  troops  speedily  took  up  their  re- 
spective positions.  The  sound  of  heavy  guns 
announced  that  the  squadron  of  ships  also 
was  preparing  for  action.  General  Pillow  now 
ordered  his  men  to  fix  bayonets  and  charge, 
and  by  this  succeeded  in  gaining  some  ground. 
The  cold  was  so  intense,  however,  that  the  men 
could  not  reload  their  rifles,  and  the  fight  was 
carried  on  solely  with  the  bayonet  and  the 
butt-ends  of  muskets.  It  was  a  curious  sight 
to  witness  the  combatants  struggling  almost 
noiselessly  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Pillow 
had  already  pushed  on  so  far  that  he  hesitated 
about  advancing  further,  lest  he  should  be  too 
distant  from  Floyd's  brigade  on  his  right,  and 
be  left  single-handed  to  cope  with  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy.     He  therefore  sent  one  of 
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his  officers  to  General  Floyd  to  request  him  to 
form  a  junction  with  him  as  efFectually  as 
possible.  But  the  latter  had  very  difficult 
ground  to  get  over,  and  endeavoured  to  seize 
upon  the  road  at  Winn's  Ferry,  hoping 
from  thence  to  effect  a  junction  with  Pillow's 
brigade.  The  enemy  opposed  his  advance 
foot  by  foot,  and  when  he  had  nearly  reached 
the  summit  of  the  high  ground,  General 
Grant  ordered  a  twelve -pounder  battery  to 
open  upon  his  flank,  which  caused  great  havoc 
in  Floyd's  ranks,  and  threw  his  troops  into 
confusion.  General  Buckner,  who  commanded 
the  reserve,  immediately  ordered  up  two  regi- 
ments to  Floyd's  support,  but  Grant,  observ- 
ing signs  of  confusion  amongst  the  Con- 
federate troops,  directed  a  general  attack  upon 
them  along  the  whole  line.  He  himself  led 
his  men  against  our  right  flank,  and  drove 
us  back  from  one  position  to  another.  Never, 
since  the  battles  of  Bich  Mountain  and 
Manassas,  had  the  Federal  troops  dis]3layed 
greater  steadiness  than  they  did  on  this  occasion. 
Here  was  another  proof  how  a  popular  general 
can  influence  the  conduct  of  his  soldiers.     The 
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struggle  was  a  liand-to-hand  one.  The  bayo- 
net, the  bowie-knife,  and  the  butt-end  of  the 
musket,  were  the  only  weapons  used.  No 
quarter  was  asked — none  given.  Blood  was 
shed  in  torrents,  tinging  the  snow-clad  earth 
all  around  with  red  patches.  This  conflict 
had  now  lasted  nearly  four  hours,  and  numbers 
had  fallen  on  both  sides.  At  daybreak  the 
ships  opened  the  fire  of  their  guns  upon  our 
troops,  but  soon  desisted  from  firing,  as  friend 
and  foe  were  so  mixed  up  together  that  their 
deadly  missiles  would  have  been  equally  fatal 
to  both.  Our  men  were  at  last  comj)letely 
overcome,  and  many  sank  down  in  the  snow 
from  sheer  fatigue,  never  to  rise  again. 

Under  these  circumstances  Greneral  Pillow 
ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded.  To  efiect  this 
was  no  easy  task ;  and  owing  to  the  state  of 
the  roads,  the  wounded  had  to  be  left  upon 
the  ground.  Pillow's  sadly  mauled  brigade 
now  retired  hastily ;  Ployd's  and  Buckner's 
brigades  bringing  up  the  rear.  Even  the 
successful  enemy  seemed  to  have  had  enough 
of  fighting,  for  he  did  not  molest  our  retreat ; 
the  ships,  however,  continued  to  shell  us,  and 
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immolated  a  few  victims.  About  noon  the 
last  man  of  the  Confederate  army  had  re- 
entered the  fort.  Our  troops  were  now  con- 
vinced that  the  enemy  was  not  wanting 
in  courage,  and  that  their  general  was  not 
only  prudent  and  cautious,  but  quite  capable, 
by  his  resolute  spirit,  of  repelling  any  attack. 
A  horrible  spectacle  now  presented  itself  The 
whole  plain  around  the  fort  was  strewn  with 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded.  Many 
of  our  poor  men  held  up  their  hands  im- 
ploring help  as  the  snow  continued  to  fall 
upon  them.  Some  brave  fellows  ventured 
outside  the  fort,  in  order  to  rescue  some  of 
them,  but  they  paid  the  penalty  with  their 
lives — ^the  enemy  being  masters  of  the  field  of 
battle.  For  two  whole  days  the  Confederates 
could  hear  the  groans  of  their  dying  comrades, 
without  having  the  power  to  help  them. 
Inside  the  fort  the  condition  of  the  garrison 
was  not  much  better.  There  were  a  great 
many  wounded  whose  cases  could  scarcely  be 
attended  to ;  and  many  of  the  men  had  their 
fingers,  toes,  noses,  and  ears  frost-bitten. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  adequate  supply  of 
E  2 
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provisions  for  so  large  a  force  as  that  of 
14,000  men.  In  the  night  General  Buckner, 
having  assembled  the  officers  of  the  fort  at  his 
quarters,  plainly  stated  the  condition  in  which 
the  garrison  was  placed,  and  pointed  out  the 
impossibility  of  making  a  much  longer  de- 
fence :  advising  a  capitulation.  All  had  been 
done  that  honourable  men  and  gallant  soldiers 
could  do ;  they  were  shut  up  in  the  fort,  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  and  could  not  reasonably 
hope  for  any  relief  from  General  Johnston  for 
six  or  eight  weeks  to  come.  In  his  opinion, 
it  was  advisable,  therefore,  to  treat  for  honour- 
able terms  of  capitulation.  This  explanation 
created  a  painful  feeling  amongst  the  ofiBcers, 
and  a  long  pause  ensued  before  any  one  would 
answer. 

General  Tloyd  at  last  declared  that,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  he  should  object  to  any 
capitulation,  and  would  sooner  try  to  cut  his 
way  through  the  enemy.  That  general  had 
no  particular  wish  to  be  taken  to  Washington 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  for  he  had  rather  an  aver- 
sion to  that  capital.  The  Ex-minister  of  War 
probably  would  have  sooner  encountered  any 
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risk,  from  cold,  hunger,  or  other  privations, 
than  that  of  becoming  a  prisoner  under  the 
Federal  authorities.  Despite  all  the  entreaties 
of  General  Buckner,  Pillow  agreed  with  Floyd's 
opinion,  and  the  two  set  to  work  at  once  to 
arrange  their  flight.  The  latter  picked  out 
his  best  troops,  and  added  to  them  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  under  Colonel  Forrest.  A  little 
after  midnight,  this  body  of  troops,  under 
the  personal  command  of  Grenerals  Floyd  and 
Pillow,  issued  forth  from  the  fort,  to  attempt 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy.  Greneral 
Buckner,  who  had  now  assumed  the  command 
of  Fort  Donnelson,  listened  anxiously  from  the 
battlements  for  the  expected  sounds  of  the 
conflict.  The  whole  garrison  was  on  the  walls 
equally  anxious.  A  short  roll  of  musketry, 
and  then  all  was  still.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
sentries  on  the  walls  announced  the  arrival  of 
some  stragglers  of  Floyd's  troops,  who  had 
lost  their  horses.  The  escaping  force  had  cut 
its  way  through  the  enemy  and  got  clear  off. 

Early  the  next  morning.  General  Buckner 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  enemy's  head- 
quarters,   to    negotiate    terms    for    a    capitu- 
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lation.  General  Grant  at  once  accepted  the 
armistice  proposed  by  Buckner,  and  expressed 
to  the  Confederate  officer  charged  with  the 
dehcate  negotiation  his  admiration  of  the 
bravery  and  firmness  displayed  by  the  garrison 
of  the  fort :  entertaining  the  highest  esteem 
for  a  gallant  foe,  he  should  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  make  the  condition  of  the 
prisoners  as  comfortable  as  possible.  He  then 
ordered  the  chief  of  his  staff  to  accompany  the 
Confederate  officer  back  to  the  fort  to  settle 
the  terms  of  capitulation  with  General  Buckner, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  orders  to  his  own 
surgeons  to  attend  to  the  Confederate  wounded 
generally.  The  surrender  of  the  fort  was  to 
take  place  that  day  before  four  o'clock.  "  If 
not  completed  at  that  hour,  the  bombardment 
would  be  immediately  recommenced,  and  the 
fort  razed  to  the  ground."  These  words, 
spoken  in  a  decisive  tone  of  voice,  did  not  fail 
to  have  due  effect  upon  the  Confederate  officer. 
Whilst  they  were  on  the  point  of  leaving. 
General  Grant  inquired  how  it  came  that 
General  Buckner  was  charged  with  settling 
the   capitulation,  instead   of   either    Generals 
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Floyd  or  Pillow,  both  of  whom  held  superior 
rank  to  him.  On  being  informed  in  reply, 
that  they  both  had  escaped  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  during  the  night,  he  was  fairly 
staggered  at  the  unwelcome  intelligence,  and 
for  the  moment  was  compelled  to  lean  for 
support  against  a  table. 

"  What,  Floyd  escaped !"  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  struck  the  table  furiously  with  his  clenched 
fist.  "  Floyd  escaped !  the  very  bird  I 
washed  to  catch  1"  It  will  be  seen  by  this 
outburst  of  disappointment,  that  Floyd  was 
not  far  wrong  when  he  fancied  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  very  anxious 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  safe  at 
Washington,  when  they  would  no  doubt  have 
clapped  him  in  a  very  pretty  cage.  Finding 
that  his  coveted  prey  was  lost,  General  Grant 
turned  moodily  away,  and  ordered  the  chief  of 
his  staff  to  settle  the  terms  of  capitulation 
with  General  Buckner  as  speedily  as  possible. 

At  1  p.m.  the  stipulations  of  surrender  were 
so  far  settled  that  a  Michigan  regiment — a  fine 
set  of  fellows — was  allowed  to  enter  the 
fort  with  drums  beating  and  colours    flying, 
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to  take  formal  possession,  and  furnish  guards 
and  sentries.  The  Confederate  troops  as- 
sembled gradually,  and  under  the  personal 
command  of  General  Buckner  marched 
out.  Once  again  the  poor  fellows  crossed 
the  battle-field,  man}^  a  frozen  patch  of  blood 
on  which  denoting  the  spot  where  their 
fellow-comrades  and  themselves  had  struggled 
so  manfully,  though  nnsuccessfull}^,  in  the 
great  sortie.  As  they  marched  past  in  no 
cheerful  mood,  a  cold  winter  sun  shed  its  pale 
rays  through  a  veil  of  clouds  npon  the  scene. 

At  a  given  signal  the  Confederate  flag  was 
hauled  down  from  the  flagstaff  of  the  fort,  and 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  Confederate 
garrison  laid  down  their  arms.  A  salute  of 
cannon  then  announced  that  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  was  about  to  be  hoisted  on  the 
fort,  and  when  the  banner  floated  majestically 
in  the  air,  the  bands  of  the  various  regiments 
struck  up  "  Hail,  Columbia,'^  amidst  the  cheers 
of  the  Federal  soldiers,  proclaiming  that  Fort 
Donnelson  had  fallen. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

JOHN    MORGAN,    THE    GUERILLA    CHIEFTAIN. 

General  Jolinston,  hard  pressed  by  General  Buell,  retires 
to  ISTashville — Secret  evacuation  of  IsTashville — Fear 
and  anxiety  in  that  town — A  general  flight — General 
Floyd  makes  his  ap[)earance  with  the  remnant  of  his 
troops — Entrance  of  the  Federal  forces — Order  restored 
— John  Morgan,  the  Guerilla  chief. 

The  surrender  of  Fort  Donnelson  placed  the 
whole  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  a  great 
part  of  Tennessee  in  the  enemy's  power.  This 
was  a  most  serious  blow  to  the  Confederate 
Government,  as,  independent  of  the  great  loss 
that  thus  ensued  to  the  State,  it  left  Greneral 
Johnston  opposed  to  the  whole  of  the  Federal 
forces  under  Greneral  Buell,  who  was  advancing 
with  40,000  men  to  attack  him.  Johnston  was, 
consequently,  obliged  to  abandon  his  ground  at 
Bowling Grreen,  and  he  tookup  a  position  infront 
of  Nashville,  there  to  await  reinforcements  and 
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to  watch  the  enemy's  movements.  But  Nash- 
ville was  as  good  as  lost,  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing his  arrival  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back 
on  Murfreesborough. 

A  scandalous  scene  now  took  place  at 
Nashville,  not  easily  paralleled  in  modern 
history.  Greneral  Johnston,  with  the  object 
of  getting  away  with  his  troops  unperceived, 
had  quietly  marched  out  in  the  night  from 
that  town.  This  sudden  and  unexpected 
departure  created  great  consternation  and  con- 
fusion amongst  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  tumult 
reached  its  climax  when  Governor  Harris 
galloped  through  the  streets  announcing  that 
the  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  that  every  man, 
who  was  capable  of  doing  so,  should  save 
himself  by  flight.  All  the  Offices,  Courts  of 
Justice,  House  of  Legislature,  where  the  mem- 
bers were  holding  a  session,  broke  up  ;  the 
whole  population,  in  fact,  was  in  a  state  of 
the  most  feverish  excitement,  and  everyone 
prepared  to  leave  the  town.  The  members 
of  the  State  Government,  and  others  high 
in  office,  were  the  first  to  take  to  flight. 
The  hasty  departure  of  the  members  of  the 
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Oovernment  to  Mempliis,  and  the  retreat  of 
Greneral  Johnston  to  Murfreesborongh,  added 
to  the  fear  that  the  enemy  would  make  reprisals, 
caused  almost  as  great  a  panic  as  if  an  earth- 
quake had  taken  place.  Women  and  children 
ran  wailing  through  the  streets ;  trunks, 
boxes,  and  furniture  were  thrown  out  of  the 
windows,  and  lay  scattered  about  the  pave- 
ment. It  was  as  if  the  whole  population  had 
gone  stark  mad.  Everyone  was  shouting 
and  running  about,  not  knowing  wherefore. 
In  the  midst  of  this  scramble  and  hubbub 
a  shout  suddenly  arose  :  "  The  enemy — the 
enemy  is  coming  !" 

On  the  heights  above  the  town  a  body  of 
troops  was  really  in  sight.  They  advanced 
slowly,  and  cautiously  entered  the  town. 
But  these  were  no  hostile  troops ;  the  new 
comers  proved  to  be  Floyd  with  the  remnants  of 
his  brigade.  As  wary  as  an  old  fox  who  feared 
a  snare  he  made  his  approach.  The  noise  and 
confusion,  and  the  number  of  persons  taking  to 
flight,  had  arrested  his  attention,  and  dictated 
this  prudence  on  his  part.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  in  the  town  that  the  troops  which  had 
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entered  were  not  those  of  the  enem}^,  but  Con- 
federates, Avith  the  brave  Floyd  at  their  head, 
the  despair  of  the  population  was  turned  into 
the  most  ridiculous  rejoicing.  The  Confede- 
rates were  welcomed  as  victors ;  provisions 
and  wine  were  brought  out  for  their  use ; 
children  danced  in  the  streets ;  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  returned  to  the  town, 
gathered  round  them  to  implore  their  pro- 
tection. But  when  the  soldiers,  after  having 
refreshed  themselves  with  the  good  things  laid 
before  them,  began  to  saddle  their  horses  to 
proceed  further  on  their  march,  the  astounded 
population  discovered  that  these  were  not 
troops  sent  to  protect  the  town,  but  that  they 
were  men  who,  themselves,  were  escaping  from 
the  enemy.  Fort  Donnelson  had  fallen,  and  the 
enemy  was  advancing  in  great  force  on  Nash- 
ville. Deep  curses  were  uttered  against  Floyd 
and  his  men,  and  the  population  sought 
to  make  up  for  the  time  they  had  lost.  The 
rabble  of  the  town,  who  only  awaited  an  op- 
portune moment,  now  began  the  work  of 
plunder  and  robbery.  All  the  shops  that  con- 
tained food  or  drink  were  broken  into,  and  a 
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regular  scene  of  looting  ensued.  Women  and 
cHldren  laden  with  stolen  goods  were  running 
about  in  all  directions,  and  gangs  of  drunken 
scoundrels  rolled  about  the  deserted  streets. 
The  black  population  streamed  into  the  town 
to  have  their  share  in  the  general  pillage,  and 
though  more  than  one  had  his  brains  knocked 
out  for  his  pains,  many  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  large  booty.  Several  adherents 
of  the  Union,  who  resided  at  Nashville,  were 
in  imminent  danger  of  their  lives,  as  they 
dreaded  an  attack  from  the  mob.  Millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  were  destroyed  or  car- 
ried off  during  the  night ;  and  the  stock  of  pro- 
visions which  the  Confederates  had  for  months 
stored  up  here  was  sacrificed.  In  fi^ct,  the 
total  destruction  of  Nashville  was  imminent,  if 
the  Federal  troops  should  not  soon  make  their 
appearance  to  save  it  from  so  deplorable  a 
fate. 

In  the  night  the  news  spread  that  the 
enemy's  troops  had  arrived  outside  Nashville. 
All  the  peaceful  citizens  who  had  remained  in 
the  town  looked  anxiously  forward  for  their 
entrance.       Pistol-shots   were   heard,    and    a 
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detacliment  of  United  States  dragoons  gal- 
loped into  the  town,  sabring  right  and  left  all 
whom  they  met  in  the  streets.  The  rioters 
and  pillagers  fled  in  every  direction,  leaving  the 
town  in  the  possession  of  the  troops  and  of  the 
honest  citizens  who  had  not  fled.  A  few  hours 
afterwards,  large  bodies  of  troops  under  General 
Grrant  entered  Nashville,  and  soon  restored 
order  and  tranquillity.  With  astonishment 
the  Federal  troops  must  have  looked  at  the 
closed  country  houses  and  villas,  which  seemed 
quite  deserted,  and  betrayed  no  sign  of  life 
within  their  walls.  The  owners  of  these  had 
fled  with  the  retiring  troops  of  Floyd.  Wliile 
the  Federal  troops  took  quiet  possession  of 
Nashville,  the  partisans  of  the  Confederates  on 
the  other  bank  were  preparing  for  resistance, 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Morgan,  a  man 
who  had  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  ex- 
traordinary feats  of  daring. 

Of  vulgar  extraction  and  of  no  education, 
but  gifted  with  extraordinary  courage  and  self- 
possession,  John  Morgan  had  formed  a  body 
of  men  of  his  own  stamp,  who  preferred  fight- 
ing, and  the  hardships  of  a  roving  life,  to  any 
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peaceable  occupation.  His  band  roamed  about 
the  country  with  such  audacity  as  to  become  a 
perfect  dread  to  the  enemy.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  some  daring  act  being  recorded 
of  John  Morgan  and  his  horsemen.  Although 
he  and  his  band  belonged,  properly  speaking, 
to  Greneral  Hardee's  division,  and  his  duty 
was  to  watch  the  enemy's  movements,  he 
much  preferred  doing  a  little  business  on 
his  own  account. 

One  day  he  proposed  to  his  men  to  make  a 
raid  upon  the  little  town  of*  Gallatin,  twenty 
miles  north  of  Nashville,  then  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  The  very  idea  of  such  an  ex- 
pedition created  a  joyful  excitement  amongst 
his  desperate  followers,  and  like  lightning  they 
fell  upon  the  town  and  took  possession  of 
it.  Whilst  his  men  were  robbing  and  plun- 
dering to  their  hearts'  content.  Captain  Morgan 
proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  telegraph,  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  important  despatches 
there.  The  official  on  duty  had  not  the  slight- 
est idea  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  town,  and 
when  Captain  Morgan  asked  him  with  great 
politeness    what    news  he   had   received,    the 
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agent  taking  liim  for  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  army,  replied,  "Nothing  particular; 
but  inquiries  are  being  made  continually  re- 
specting that  rebel  bandit,  Morgan.  But  if  he 
should  ever  come  across  my  path  I  have  pills 
enough  to  satisfy  him !"  pulling  out  his  revolver 
as  he  said  this,  and  flourishing  it  in  the  air 
before  he  thrust  it  back  into  his  belt.  As 
soon  as  he  had  finished,  the  strange  officer  thun- 
dered forth,  "You  are  speaking  to  Captain 
Morgan ;  I  am  Morgan,  you  miserable  wretch." 
The  poor  official  sank  on  his  knees,  and  with 
the  fear  of  death  full  upon  him,  sued  for  mercy. 
"  I  will  not  hurt  you,"  retorted  Morgan,  "  but 
send  off  this  despatch  at  once  to  Prentiss.* 

"  Mr.  Prentiss, — As  I  learn  at  this  tele- 
graph office  that  you  intend  to  proceed  to 
Nashville,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  escort 
you  there  at  the  head  of  my  band. 

"John  Morgan." 


*  Editor  of  a  paper  at  Louisville,  and  a  mortal  enemy 
of  Morgan. 
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It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  a  fright  Mr. 
Prentiss  must  have  been  in,  when  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  despatch  was  proved  a  few  days 
afterwards. 

After  sending  off  this  friendly  invitation, 
Morgan  hastened  to  the  railway  station  to  see 
the  train  come  in.  In  a  few  minutes  it  came 
up,  upon  which  Captain  Morgan  ordered  one 
of  his  men,  with  pistol  in  hand,  to  take  charge 
of  the  engine  driver,  whilst  he  examined  the 
carriages,  and  proceeded  to  take  five  ofiicers 
prisoners.  He  then  had  all  the  carriages  set 
fire  to,  and  filling  the  engine  with  turpentine, 
tow,  and  other  inflammable  matter,  stopped  up 
the  vents,  and  sent  it  back  on  fire  in  full  speed, 
towards  Nashville.  The  engine,  however, 
exploded  after  going  a  few  hundred  yards. 
After  this  exploit  Morgan  and  his  men,  with 
their  prisoners,  remounted  their  horses  and 
gained  the  camp  in  safety,  where  they  were 
enthusiastically  welcomed  by  their  comrades. 

On  another  occasion  he  surprised  a  picket  of 
six  Federal  soldiers,  and  made  them  prisoners. 
He  was  quite  alone.  On  coming  across  them 
he  went   straight  up  to  the   corporal  in  com- 
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mand,  and,  passing  himself  off  as  a  Federal 
officer,  expressed  his  indignation  at  their 
slovenly  appearance,  and  ordered  them  to  lay 
down  their  muskets,  and  regard  themselves  as 
under  arrest.  The  order  was  obeyed;  but 
when  the  men  saw  that  he  was  taking  them 
in  a  contrary  direction,  they  observed  that 
they  were  going  the  wrong  road.  "  Not  so," 
he  retorted;  "  I  am  Captain  Morgan,  and  know 
best  what  road  you  have  to  take."  These 
little  adventures,  amongst  many  of  a  similar 
nature,  made  his  name  well  known,  and  ac- 
quired for  him  a  wide-spread  popularity. 
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CHAPTEE  y. 

JOHNSTOT^    ON    THE    TENNESSEE    RIVEE — ELOYD 
AND    PILLOW. 

General  Johnston  collects  a  new  army — He  occupies 
South  ISTashville  on  the  Tennessee  river — Outposts — 
Pillow  and  Floyd  are  brought  before  a  Court-martial 
by  order  of  President  Jefferson  Davis  —  Pillow's 
farewell  to  his  troops. 

Meantime,  General  Jolinston  was  not  idle ;  he 
gathered  together  the  dispersed  remnants  of 
Generals  Crittenden  and  Zollikofer's  forces, 
and  also  what  remained  of  Floyd's  bri- 
gade, so  that  the  army  under  his  orders 
again  numbered  about  21,000  men;  a  force 
suflB.cient  to  enable  him  to  take  the  field  with 
some  chance  of  holding  his  ground.  The  fall 
of  Tort  Donnelson  had  compelled  him  to  make 
considerable  alterations  in  his  previous  plans, 
and  to  organize  a  new  line  of  defence.  With- 
in 2 
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out  deliberating  long  about  it,  he  resolved  to 
form  a  junction  with  General  Beauregard,  in 
Mississippi,  and  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
South  IsTashville,  so  as  to  keep  open  the  south- 
western railway  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate 
troops. 

It  was  here,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  that  the 
most  sanguinary  outpost  skirmishes  occurred. 
North  and  South,  with  all  the  animosity  which 
hatred  and  fury  could  excite,  which  cunning  or 
deception  could  devise  means  for  gratifying, 
endeavoured  constantly  to  destroy  each  other. 
Here  is  an  example. 

One  day  two  sentinels  were  posted  opposite 
each  other.  The  one  was  a  son  of  our  sunny 
South,  the  other  a  moody  Northerner.  The 
Confederate  lay  behind  a  rock,  and  with  the 
eyes  of  a  lynx  watched  every  movement  of  his 
foe,  who  was  sheltered  by  a  tree.  The  latter 
belonged  to  a  regiment  from  the  cold,  frosty, 
western  region  of  Michigan,  and  was  a  man  of 
colossal  stature,  a  fine  specimen  of  a  fearless 
soldier.  For  some  hours  the  Northerner  and 
the  Southerner  had  been  watching  each  other, 
without  either  having  had  a  fitting  opportunity 
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for  a  sliot.  This  wearisome  inactivity  at  last 
annoyed  the  Southerner,  who  shouted  to  his  foe 
to  come  forth  from  behind  his  cover.  The  latter 
obeyed  the  request,  and  coolly  drew  himself  up 
like  a  tower  by  the  side  of  his  tree.  ''  Ping,'' 
and  a  bullet  grazed  his  head  without  hurting 
him.  "  Too  high !"  he  shouted  back  to  his 
enemy ;  ''it  is  my  turn  now."  Like  a  snake 
the  son  of  the  South  glided  from  behind  his 
rock,  and  stood  leaning  on  his  musket  as  self- 
possessed  as  the  other,  opposite  his  enemy. 
Crack  went  the  rifle. 

"  Too  low !"  shouted  the  untouched  South- 
erner. 

This  game  was  carried  on  for  some  time, 
until  a  bullet  from  the  Northerner  grazed  the 
ear  of  the  Southerner.  "  Let  us  stop  firing," 
shouted  the  latter,  "  my  ammunition  is  out ; 
let  us  go  to  camp  for  more."  Whereupon 
both  men  shouldered  their  rifles  and  walked 
cheerfully  away,  the  Northerner  whistling 
"  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  the  Southerner  his 
favourite  tune  of  "  Dixie." 

Greneral  Johnston  entrusted  the  joint  com- 
mand at  Chatanooga  to  Glenerals  Floyd  and 
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Pillow,  with  tlieir  brigade  ;  lie  himself  taking 
up  a  position  between  the  above-mentioned 
town  and  Memphis.  One  morning,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  at  Johnston's  head-quarters, 
bringing  an  order  from  President  Jefferson 
Davis  to  the  effect  that  Generals  Ployd  and 
Pillow  should  be  deprived  of  tlieir  command, 
and  that  those  two  generals  should  proceed 
forthwith  to  Eichmond,  to  explain  their  con- 
duct when  in  command  at  Port  Donnelson,  and 
to  give  an  account,  before  a  court-martial,  of 
behaviour  which  threw  such  discredit  upon  the 
Confederate  army. 

Whatever  might  have  been  thought  of 
Ployd's  conduct,  there  was  surely  no  blame 
to  be  attached  to  General  Pillow.  This  latter 
general,  by  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Bel- 
mont, by  the  energy  he  displayed  in  the 
sortie  from  Port  Donnelson,  had  given  sufficient 
proofs  of  his  zeal  and  courage.  It  was  very 
disheartening  for  so  honourable  and  brave  a 
man  to  find  that  the  fussy  officials  at  Eich- 
mond should  challenge  his  conduct,  as  every 
one  of  his  acts  had  been  performed  with  the 
welfare  of  his  country  in  view,  for  the  glory 
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of  wliicli  lie  had  often  faced  death,  and  shed 
his  blood  upon  the  battle-field.  And  yet  the 
all-powerful  President  must  needs  bring  be- 
fore a  court-martial  a  man  universally  honoured 
and  respected  by  his  countrymen.  Rather  an 
unfavourable  prognostic  for  the  future  Con- 
federate Eepublic,  should  it  succeed  eventually 
in  achieving  its  independence !  Greneral 
Johnston  himself  did  not  fail  to  see  the  risk 
the  Grovernment  incurred  by  such  conduct ; 
and  other  excellent  and  experienced  ofl&cers,  on 
hearing  what  had  occurred,  frankly  declared 
they  would  no  longer  serve  the  Confederate 
cause  if  they  were  to  be  subjected  to  any  such 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  Govern- 
ment. A  formidable  agitation  pervaded  the 
whole  camp,  which  hourly  became  more 
serious — the  feeling  of  indignation  which  had 
been  aroused  among  the  officers  being  shared  by 
the  men.  All  concurred  in  denouncing  Ben- 
jamin, the  Military  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
influential  adviser  of  the  President,  as  the  evil 
genius  of  the  Confederate  cause,  and  the  source 
of  more  mischief  than  the  loss  of  many  battles. 
In  fact,  the  discontent  in  the  camp  increased 
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to  such  an  extent  that  an  outbreak  was   ap- 
prehended. 

Greneral  Johnston  was  placed  in  a  most 
critical  position.  In  front  of  him  he  had  an 
enterprising  enemy  flushed  by  recent  success, 
and  behind  him  a  mutinous  army.  In  this 
dilemma,  he  requested  Greneral  Pillow  to  exert 
himself  to  calm  the  growing  excitement 
amongst  the  troops,  and  that  zealous  officer, 
true  to  his  duty,  immediately  issued  an  order 
for  all  the  men  of  his  division  to  assemble 
at  his  head-quarters,  as  he  wished  to  take 
leave  of  them.  Like  a  raging  sea,  lashed  into 
fury  by  the  wind,  with  its  waves  breaking 
violently  on  the  beach,  the  troops  proceeded, 
in  a  mutinous  mood,  through  the  avenues 
of  the  camp,  while  here  and  there  groups  of 
the  more  discontented  might  be  seen  standing 
at  different  points  discussing,  in  angry  tones, 
the  events  of  the  day.  A  great  number  of 
men  belonging  to  other  divisions  joined  in 
the  crowd  to  hear  General  Pillow's  farewell 
address  to  his  faithful  soldiers.  The  excite- 
ment amongst  the  troops,  in  their  eagerness 
to    hear    what     the     general     had    to     say, 
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readied  its  highest  pitch,  and,  had  some  ener- 
getic leader  just  then  come  forward  to  de- 
nounce the  Grovernment,  it  might  have  fared 
ill  with  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy. 

Had  President  Jefferson  Davis  and  his 
jidus  Achates,  Benjamin,  made  their  appear- 
ance at  this  critical  moment,  I  douht  very 
much  whether  their  high  position  would  have 
shielded  them  from  the  insults  of  the  incensed 
soldiery. 

At  last,  a  roll  of  drums  and  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  announced  that  General  Pillow 
was  ahout  to  take  leave  of  his  troops.  Like 
a  swarm  of  bees,  all  then  rushed  eagerly  for- 
ward to  get  as  near  to  the  general  as  possible. 

Pale,  and  evidently  labouring  under  great 
emotion,  Greneral  Pillow,  surrounded  by  his 
oflicers,  appeared  in  front  of  the  troops,  to 
see  them,  perhaps,  for  the  last  time.  In 
anxious  expectation  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
him  :  it  was  a  solemn  moment.  In  a  power- 
ful, yet  trembling  voice,  the  general  bade  fare- 
well to  those  whom  he  had  so  ably  led,  with 
whom  he  had  so  cheerfully  shared  the  hardest 
fare  on  many  occasions;    to    those  who  had 
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followed  him  into  tlie  hottest  fire,  willingly 
facing   danger    and    death,  that    they    might 
participate   in  the  perils  he  was    ever   ready 
to  confront.      As  he  stood  before  them,  the 
cold  winter  wind  blowing  through  his  scanty 
white  hair,  his  heart  heaved  with  scorn  at  the 
malice   of  his   enemies;  but  not  one  word  of 
anger  passed  his  lips.  He  exhorted  the  soldiers, 
as  true  sons  of  their  country,  to  hold  firmly 
together,  and  remain  faithful  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  had    already  expended    so  much 
blood;    and  urged   them   to   be   prepared  to 
fio^ht  for  it  ao:ain.      With  an  ironical  smile, 
he  added,   "  We  have   not  been  fighting  for 
the  interests  of  President  Davis,  but  for  the 
common  welfare  of  the  whole  Southern  people 
— for     the    Confederacy ;    we    are     ready    to 
fight  and   die   for   our    country,   not  for   the 
private  interests  of  a  few.     I  am  about  to  quit 
the  theatre  of  war ;  but  you  must  persevere  in 
the  path  which  you  have  selected.     Wherever 
1  may  be,  however,  my  heart  and  my  thoughts 
will  accompany  you ;  and  when  the  news  of 
your  gallant  deeds  reaches  me,  then  I  shall 
proudly  exclaim,  'Well  done,  my  own  brave 
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fellows  !'  "  Many  an  eye  grew  dim,  and  many 
a  sun-burnt  brawny  band  was  now  stretcbed 
out  to  sbake  tbat  of  tbe  general,  wbo  tbus 
concluded  bis  address  :  "  Tbe  Government  bas 
tbe  power  to  deprive  me  of  my  command,  but 
it  bas  not  tbe  power  to  deprive  me  of  tbe  love 
of  my  brave  comrades  1"  Wben  be  bad  uttered 
tbese  words,  tbe  entbusiastic  clieering  of  tbe 
men  knew  no  bounds.  Tbey  all  rusbed  for-' 
ward,  eacb  eagerly  bent  on  sbaking  bands 
once  more  witb  bis  gallant  commander,  and 
it  was  quite  affecting  to  see,  amongst  tbis 
excited  crowd,  one  of  tbe  wild  bunters  of 
Arkansas  advance  to  Greneral  Pillow,  and  ex- 
claim in  simple,  but  energetic  terms — "  Kever 
mind,  General,  tbougb  you  leave  us,  you  may 
be  sure  tbat  far  off  as  we  may  be  from  you, 
you  will  never  bave  reason  to  be  asbamed  of 
your  brave  boys." 
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CHAPTEE  YI. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    SHILOH. 

Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  with  his  army,  joins  General  Beaure- 
gard—  General  Grant's  plan  of  attack  —  March  on 
Shiloh — Commencement  of  the  battle  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th  April  —  Prentiss'  division  lays  down 
its  arms  —  General  Johnston  mortally  wounded  — 
Desperate  attack  of  the  Confederates — Brave  conduct 
of  General  Grant — Grant  breaks  through  our  centre 
— Bravery  of  the  German  brigade — The  attack  of  the 
Federal  troops — The  Confederates  hard  pressed — 
Want  of  ammunition — Beauregard  compelled  to  fall 
back — Names  of  the  generals  who  fell  in  the  battle — 
Loss  of  the  Confederates — Prince  Polignac — Beauregard 
collects  a  new  army — Charles  von  Dorn  and  General 
Price  come  up  in  support. 

General  A.  S.  Johnston  expressed  his  deep 
sense  of  obligation  to  General  Pillow  for  tlie 
manner  in  which  the  latter  had  met  his  re- 
quest, and  thus  put  a  stop  to  any  further  act 
of  insubordination  amongst  his  troops,  and  he 
now  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  necessary  steps 
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to  form  a  junction  with  General  Beauregard 
on  the  Mississippi.  Beauregard  had  assembled 
his  army  at  Corinth,  and  was  carefully  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  enemy  on  the  Ten- 
nessee and  the  neighbouring  rivers,  when  he 
received  the  information  that  General  Johnston 
was  approaching  with  the  army  under  his 
orders.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire  through 
the  camp,  and  when  that  officer  and  his  aide- 
de-camp  rode,  one  fine  morning,  up  to  Beau- 
regard's head-quarters,  the  rejoicing  was  un-" 
bounded.  The  strength  of  General  Johnston's 
army  was  25,000  men,  and  this  addition  to 
Beauregard's  force  Avas  very  opportune,  for  the 
Federal  Generals,  Ilalleck  and  Buell,  held  posi- 
tions at  no  great  distance,  and  an  attack  from 
either  of  them  might  be  expected  at  any 
moment.  Johnston's  columns  gradually 
poured  into  the  camp,  where  they  met  with 
a  hearty  welcome  from  Beauregard's  troops, 
who,  however,  stood  high  in  their  own  estima- 
tion, on  account  of  the  deeds  they  had 
performed  in  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Pensacola. 
Johnston's  troops  were  in  a  very  sorry  con- 
dition, many  of  the  men  having  no  shoes  or 
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cloaks,  and  Beauregard's  officers  eagerly  in- 
quired if  it  was  true  that  they  had  gone 
through  the  severe  winter  campaign  in  such 
a  plight.  "  We  were  often  much  worse  off 
than  we  are  now,"  was  the  reply  of  these 
hardy  weather-beaten  fellows.  Eagerly  did 
Beauregard's  troops  bring  all  they  could  spare 
in  the  shape  of  clothing  and  provisions,  for 
they  admitted  that  these  brave  men  had  under- 
gone greater  hardships  than  they  themselves 
had.  Generals  Johnston  and  Beauregard  held 
a  private  conference  to  communicate  their 
views  to  each  other,  and  adopt  some  fixed 
plan  of  action.  Beauregard  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  position  on  the  line  of  railway 
which  runs  from  Corinth  to  Fuka,  whilst 
Johnston  took  up  a  position  on  the  line  be- 
tween Corinth  and  Bethel ;  and  thus  advan- 
tageously posted  they  resolved  to  organize 
their  army,  all  the  time  watching  the  enemy's 
movements. 

General  Grant,  whose  efforts  had  met  with 
so  much  success,  now  wished  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  cotton-growing  districts  of  the 
South,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  he  concen- 
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tra,ted  all  his  troops  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tennessee,  in  the  direction  from  Pittsburg 
towards  Savannah,  as  he  looked  forward  to 
form  a  junction  with  General  Buell,  who  was 
moving  in  the  direction  from  Nashville  to 
Columbus.  Greneral  Johnston,  who  viewed  with 
some  anxiety  this  attempted  junction  of  the 
two  armies  of  the  enemy,  which  would  place 
him  in  an  awkward  position,  proposed  to 
General  Beauregard  to  make  a  combined 
attack  upon  Grant's  army  before  Buell 
joined  him,  as  the  odds  were  two  to  one 
they  would  beat  him. 

General  Beauregard,  who  admitted  the  supe- 
rior strategic  plans  of  General  Johnston,  at  once 
agreed  to  his  suggestion,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  make  the  proposed  attack  without  delay, 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  General  Grant 
.from  his  position,  and  if  possible  to  take  him 
and  his  army  prisoners,  but  in  any  case  to 
compel  them  to  fall  back  on  their  transport 
ships,  and  thereby  oblige  them  to  leave  all  their 
abundant  stores  and  ammunition  in  our  hands. 
The  requisite  preparations  were  forthwith 
made    for    conveying   the   intended   booty  to 
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Corinth.  According  to  General  Johnston's 
plan,  Saturday  morning  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
attack,  and  300  carts  were  to  be  read}^  with 
their  drivers,  to  carry  off  the  captured  stores. 
Greneral  Beauregard  had  commenced  his 
movements  already  on  the  Thursday,  hut 
the  roads  were  in  such  a  had  condition, 
that  it  was  Saturday  morning  before  he 
was  ready  to  commence  operations ;  conse- 
quently, the  general  attack  was  postponed  till 
the  Sunday  morning.  If  Beauregard  had  more 
carefully  provided  for  the  wants  of  his  men, 
and  been  enabled  to  make  the  attack  on  the 
Saturday,  as  had  been  previously  agreed  upon, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  on  that  d-dy  the 
Confederates  would  have  achieved  a  victory, 
because,  before  Greneral  Buell  would  have  had 
time  to  come  up  to  support  Grrant,  the  latter 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  routed. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  Beauregard  had  de- 
layed many  preparations  which  ought  to  have 
been  made  long  before. 

The  orders  for  the  attack  were  now  issued. 
General  Hardee  was  to  march  with  his  corps, 
and  with  one  of  General  Bragg's  brigades,  on 
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Pittsburg,  whilst  tlie  cavalry  was  to  occupy 
the  plain.  Close  on  its  heels  was  to  follow 
General  Bragg's  2nd  corps  (Tarmee,  whilst  the 
cor2)s  (Tarmee  of  Generals  Johnston  and  Polk 
were  to  advance  on  a  much  worse  road,  which 
ran  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  other,  and 
the  whole  of  the  reserve  was  to  follow  on  a 
third  road,  under  the  command  of  General 
Breckenridge. 

Despite  the  bad  roads,  the  troops  advanced 
cheerfully.  Every  man  seemed  confident  of 
victory,  and  before  midnight  on  Saturday  they 
had  reached  Pittsburg  and  Harrisburg,  and 
were  consequently  in  face  of  the  enemy. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  of  April  had  scarcely 
dawned,  and  the  first  rays  of  light  were  only 
just  fringing  the  undulating  ground,  when  we 
beheld  the  enemy's  army  spread  out  before  us. 
They  had  taken  up  a  position  near  Shiloh, 
making  the  church  their  chief  point  d'apjmi, 
and  occupied  the  road  which  leads  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Corinth  with  a  strong  force.  The  whole 
conformation  of  the  ground  appeared  as  if  pur- 
posely made  for  a  battle  between  two  large 
armies.     A  better  battle-ground  could  scarcely 
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be  found  anywhere  than  the  one  now  spread 
before  us.  It  was  not  an  extensive  plain,  but 
one  of  those  undulating,  broken  tracts  of 
country  upon  which  both  armies  could  carry 
out  splendid  manoeuvres.  There  was  full  scope 
for  the  movements  of  both  cavalry  and  artillery 
to  their  hearts'  desire,  and  the  ground,  in  fact, 
offered  ample  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
good  generalship. 

The  watchful  enemy  had  scarcely  perceived 
the  heads  of  our  first  advancing  columns,  when 
a  shot  from  a  rifled  cannon  sent  us  a  morning 
greeting,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  complete 
change  had  come  over  the  whole  scene.  In  the 
stead  of  the  peaceful  stillness  which  only  a  few 
moments  previously  reigned  around,  the  whole 
air  now  resounded  with  noise  and  tumult. 
Federal  regiments,  with  flags  flying  and  bands 
playing, marched  into  their  respective  positions; 
batteries  and  ammunition-vans  rattled  for- 
ward, whilst  generals,  officers,  and  their  aide- 
de-camps  could  be  seen  galloping  to  and  fro  like 
misty  shadows.  A  similar  life  and  activity  soon 
displayed  itself  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
it    was    a    grand    spectacle  to    behold    the 
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regiments  file  past  one  by  one.  Each  corps 
could  be  distinguished  by  its  colours,  appear- 
ance, and  manner  of  marching ;  and  these  in- 
dicated to  what  State  it  belonged.  The  fiery, 
sprightly  sons  of  Louisiana  seemed  almost  to 
dance  past,  whilst  the  men  of  Texas  and  Arkan- 
sas advanced  with  a  steady,  firm  step,  and  a 
self-possessed  look  ;  Avhile  the  firm  grasp  with 
which  they  held  their  muskets  indicated  that 
the  enemy  would  have  hard  work  to  do  in 
dealins:  with  them. 

Small  bodies  of  light  cavalry,  splendidly 
mounted,  now  swept  past,  under  the  command 
of  Young,  Lewis,  and  Connor,  and  the  batteries 
of  the  different  corj^s  d' armee  followed  up 
quickly  with  a  thundering  noise.  In  a  short 
time  the  firing  commenced  along  the  out- 
posts line,  and  gradually  increased  in  vigour. 
As  yet,  however,  none  of  the  batteries  had 
been  brought  into  play;  no  whole  regiment 
had  been  engaged  ;  the  troops  were  taking  up 
their  respective  positions  before  the  conflict 
was  to  begin.  Every  man  felt  that  a  great 
battle  was  on  the  eve  of  being  fought,  and 
prepared  to  meet  it  accordingly. 
G  2 
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At  last  the  distribution  of  the  troops  was 
completed,  and  each  corps  had  taken  up  the 
position  allotted  to  it. 

The  avant-garde  which  was  to  commence  the 
battle  was  annexed  to  General  Hardee's  corps 
d'armee ;  whilst  Grenerals  Johnston  and  Beaure- 
gard commanded  the  centre,  General  Bragg 
the  right,  and  General  Polk  the  left  wing ; 
and  General  Breckenridge  took  up  a  well 
covered  position,  with  the  reserve  forces  under 
his  orders.  General  Beauregard  now  ordered 
Hardee's  columns  to  advance  to  the  attack, 
which  was  directed  chiefly  against  General 
Prentiss'  troops,  stationed  between  Owl  and 
Lick  Creeks. 

Our  men  charged  the  enemy  with  fixed 
bayojiets,  and  gained  ground  at  once.  General 
Johnston  sent  up  Trabues's  brigade  in  support, 
which  decided  the  fight  in  this  quarter ; 
General  Prentiss,  with  5000  men  of  his 
division,  being  compelled  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  these  were  sent  as  prisoners  to  the 
rear.  This  was  not  a  bad  beginning  for  the  Con- 
federates, and  their  courage  rose  in  consequence. 

General  Grant  seeing  that    Prentiss'    divi- 
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sion  was  cut  up,  and  that  our  men  had  oc- 
cupied that  officer's  positions,  immediately 
ordered  up  all  the  batteries  he  could  dispose 
of,  and  opened  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape 
upon  the  Confederate  troops.  In  vain  did 
General  Johnston  endeavour  to  keep  Hardee's 
men  together,  the  enemy's  artillery  made  such 
havoc  in  their  ranks  that  they  broke  and 
dispersed.  Greneral  Beauregard  then  ordered  his 
centre  to  advance  to  the  attack,  whilst  Johnston 
hastened  to  support  Hardee  with  one  or  two 
regiments.  But  scarcely  had  Johnston  reached 
Hardee's  lines  when  a  rifle  bullet  struck  him, 
and  he  fell  from  his  horse  mortally  wounded. 

His  death  caused  a  momentary  panic 
amongst  his  troops;  but,  resolved  to  avenge 
the  loss  of  their  beloved  general,  they  rushed 
upon  the  foe  with  such  energy  that  the 
Federals  were  driven  back  towards  their  gun- 
boats, the  commanders  of  which,  on  perceiving 
the  critical  state  of  affairs,  opened  a  heavy  fire 
on  our  men.  General  Grant  found  it  a  very 
difficult  task  to  keep  his  centre  unbroken ;  but 
despite  the  repeated  attacks  of  Generals  Beaure- 
gard and  Polk  he  held  his  ground. 
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The  enemy's  centre  was  in  a  very  critical 
position,  for  if  broken  through,  the  whole  Fede- 
ral army  would  have  been  lost.  General 
Grrant  made  the  most  determined  resistance  to 
every  attack  we  made  upon  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  fall  back  under  the  protection  of 
the  guns  of  his  flotilla.  All  his  troops  had  been 
actively  engaged  since  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  no  fresh  troops  were  available,  as 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Federal  reserve  had 
been  ordered  up. 

The  loss  of  life  this  day  was  extremely 
severe,  especially  on  our  side  ;  for  in 
General  Johnston  we  lost  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  talented  generals  of  the  Confederate 
States.  He  was  the  real  Commander-in-chief — 
the  heart  and  soul  which  gave  life  to  the  whole 
army.  Whenever  he  was  present,  officers  and 
men  seemed  to  fight  better,  for  they  felt  that 
his  orders  were  all  for  the  best,  and  placed 
implicit  confidence  in  him.  Through  the 
death  of  Johnston,  the  army  lost  its  mainstay. 
He  was  almost  the  only  general,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Beauregard,  who  was  not  teased  with 
orders  from  Eichmond,  and  who  was  allowed 
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to  exercise  Ms  own  judgment  as  regarded  his 
plans  and  movements ;  it  was  quite  evident 
he  knew  best  how  to  act.  By  his  death,  the 
combined  armies  came  under  the  sole  command 
of  Beauregard ;  and  although  the  latter  had 
many  warm  admirers  among  both  officers  and 
men,  he  did  not,  on  the  whole,  enjoy  that  full 
confidence  of  the  army  so  necessary  to  a  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

When  darkness  had  put  a  stop  to  all  further 
operations  for  the  day,  various  instances  of 
negligence,  unpardonable  on  the  part  of  a 
general,  were  discovered.  The  men  had  been 
fighting  incessantly  the  whole  day  without 
tasting  food,  yet  nothing  had  been  pro- 
vided to  satisfy  their  hunger.  Nor  could  the 
different  divisions  procure  any  more  ammu- 
nition ;  although  this  was  known  to  have  been 
on  the  road  since  the  morning,  but  it  had  not 
reached  them  at  nine  in  the  evening,  while 
further  dispositions  had  been  taken  for  renew- 
ing the  attack  on  the  following  morning. 
This  damped  the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  made 
them  feel  less  confident  of  success. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  battle, 
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General  Beauregard  ought  to  have  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  such  mistakes ; 
but  when  General  Johnston  fell,  he  was  so 
much  occupied  with  the  duties  of  the  sole 
command  which  had  suddenly  devolved  upon 
him,  that  he  forgot  to  attend  to  what  he 
ought  to  have  done  long  before. 

Whilst  the  troops  bivouacked  on  the  battle- 
field, the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  so  that 
the  men  had  to  sit  in  so  many  small  pools,  and 
vainly  endeavoured  to  keep  their  fire-arms  dry. 
The  officers  occasionally  consulted  together, 
counted  up  their  losses,  and  spoke  despondingly 
of  the  awkward  position  they  would  be  placed 
in  if  General  Buell  should  succeed  in  forming 
a  junction  with  General  Grant.  The  night  thus 
passed  dismally  in  drenching  rain,  the  silence 
being  only  interrupted  occasionally  by  the 
stray  report  of  a  musket  fired  by  some  sentry. 

At  last  a  faint  gray  streak  of  light  in  the 
far  horizon  announced  that  day  was  beginning 
to  dawn.  The  different  brigades  and  divisions 
at  once  commenced  taking  up  their  respective 
positions,  and  were  still  doing  so,  when  the 
enemy's  troops  opened  a    heavy  fire  of  mus- 
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ketrj  and  artillery  upon  us.  Without  leav- 
ing us  any  time  for  consideration,  General 
Grrant  now  made  a  most  determined  onset  upon 
our  centre  and  our  left  wing.  The  attack  was 
so  energetically  made,  that  the  whole  of  our 
line  began  to  waver.  Our  men  became  alarmed. 
The  enemy,  whom  they  had  almost  annihilated 
the  day  before — whose  ranks  they  had  almost 
decimated,  and  whom  they  had  hoped  to  rout 
completely  to-day — that  beaten,  defeated  enemy, 
now  reopened  the  battle.  But  the  Confederate 
troops  were  not  allowed  much  time  to  indulge 
in  their  reflections  ;  the  conquerors  of  Fort 
Donnelson  pushed  them  so  hard,  that  it  was  all 
they  could  do  to  hold  their  ground,  and  General 
Grant,  like  a  wounded  lion,  led  on  his  men, 
who  all  seemed  animated  by  one  feeling — 
the  desire  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  the  previous 
day's  defeat.  The  battle  raged  with  actual 
ferocity  in  the  centre  and  on  the  left  wing. 
The  Federal  troops  fought  desperately,  and 
did  great  havoc  in  our  ranks,  though  our  men 
stood  their  ground  for  a  long  time  with  great 
bravery.  But,  lo !  a  Mississippi  regiment 
beo^ins  to  waver.     In  vain  do  the  officers  ex- 
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hort  the  men  to  remain  firm ;  tliey  gradually 
give  way.  General  Grrant  observing  the  dis- 
order, directed  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  weak 
point,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  some  Ohio 
regiments,  and  cut  his  way  through  our  broken 
ranks.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  General 
Bragg,  who  opened  a  1:2 -pounder  battery  upon 
him,  he  and  his  men  maintained  the  footing 
they  had  gained.  Like  corn  cut  down  by 
the  sickle,  numbers  were  mowed  down,  but 
those  who  remained  nnscathed  only  fought 
with  the  more  determination.  Two  brigades 
now  advanced  to  General  Grant's  support, 
but  at  the  same  moment  General  Beauregard 
made  his  appearance  with  the  reserve  cavalry 
and  two  batteries.  The  cavalry  was  ordered 
to  charge  the  two  advancing  brigades,  but 
before  they  could  come  to  close  quarters  a 
terrible  volley  from  the  enemy  brought  down 
many  from  their  saddles,  causing  great  con- 
fusion in  the  ranks.  In  a  few  moments 
their  unhurt  comrades  charged  at  full  speed 
into  the  enemy's  battalions,  where  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  ensued.  Pistol  and  sabre  did  active 
work.  Beauregard,  finding  that  General  Grant 
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liad  lost  the  expected  support  of  the  two 
brigades,  immediately  attacked  him  in  front, 
and  compelled  him,  after  a  most  fierce  and 
sanguinary  struggle,  to  abandon  the  position  he 
had  acquired  at  so  much  loss.  Grant  fell 
back  in  good  order  with  the  remnant  of  his 
fine  German  brigade — for  it  was  they  who  had 
braved  the  storm  that  waged  around  them — 
but  only  to  allow  his  men  a  short  respite. 

The  battle-field  presented  a  sad  spectacle,  for 
the  loss  on  both  sides  had  been  enormous. 
No  preparation  had  been  made  for  conveying 
aw^ay  so  vast  a  number  of  wounded ;  in  vain 
did  these  implore  help  from  their  own  men — 
it  was  of  no  avail ;  all  feelings  of  humanity 
had  vanished,  and  the  living  walked  uncon- 
cerned past  the  dead  and  the  dying,  bent  only 
upon  dealing  more  destruction. 

General  Beauregard,  followed  by  his  stafi*, 
now  galloped  along  his  whole  line,  visiting 
all  the  positions.  At  every  point  the  fighting 
had  been  most  severe,  and  the  reserves  had 
been  made  use  of  so  lavishly  during  the  battle, 
that  now  that  they  were  expressly  needed 
none  were   at  hand.     Anxious  and  perplexed, 
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Beauregard  directed  his  glances  around,  but 
there  was  now  not  mucli  time  for  consideration,, 
for  General  Buell  had  succeeded  in  joining 
Greneral  Grant. 

The  enemy  again  took  the  offensive  in  great 
force,  to  try  and  wrestle  from  us  the  laurels 
which  we  already  fancied  we  had  won.  "We 
learnt  from  some  of  the  prisoners  that 
the  corps  d'armee  of  the  enemy,  under  Ge- 
nerals Nelson,  M'Cook,  and  Crittenden,  had 
joined  General  Grant's  army.  All  the  ener- 
gies of  the  enemy's  generals  were  now  directed 
to  one  object— that  of  forcing  Beauregard's 
centre — so  as  to  regain  the  positions  they 
had  occupied  on  the  previous  day. 

In  fine  order  the  regiments  of  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Indiana  advanced  to  renew  the 
battle,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  it  to  a  final 
issue.  Our  men  stood  this  attack  with  un- 
flinching courage,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
back  the  columns  of  the  enemy,  who  retreated, 
terribly  cut  up,  but  trusting  by  the  aid  of  their 
supports  to  be  again  able  to  attack  us.  The 
Confederate  generals  now  earnestly  entreated 
Beauregard    to    relieve    them    by    reinforce- 
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ments,  that  tliey  might  partially  withdraw 
their  exhausted  troops  from  the  fight,  as 
most  of  the  regiments  had  lost  their  staff- 
officers,  and  had  fired  away  all  their  ammuni- 
tion. Beauregard  urged  them  to  hold  out  for 
one  hour  more  with  the  troops  they  had,  and 
he  should  then  be  able  to  send  them  reinforce- 
ments and  ammunition.  This  v/as  but  poor  com- 
fort, as  he  had  not  the  means  at  his  disposal  to 
keep  his  promise.  A  great  portion  of  his  reserve 
was  already  actively  engaged,  and  the  remnant, 
joined  by  a  rabble  of  plunderers,  was  away  pillag- 
ing the  enemy's  camp.  Thousands  of  these  vaga- 
bonds left  their  posts  to  make  what  booty  they 
could,  robbing  alike  friend  and  foe,  Beaure- 
gard, whose  personal  daring  and  bravery  is 
beyond  challenge,  did  not  possess  all  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  a  commander-in-chief.  If 
he  had  striven  to  collect  these  pillagers  he  could 
have  brought  them  up  to  the  support  of  his 
centre,  and  held  his  ground  there,  even  if  his 
flanks  were  driven  in.  The  troops,  weakened  by 
their  heavy  losses,  might  then  have  formed 
into  a  closer  and  more  compact  body,  without 
disturbing  the  plan  of  action. 
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All  eyes  were  now  anxiously  turned  towards 
the  centre,  where,  for  some  minutes,  the 
firing  on  our  side  had  ceased.  Even  the 
bravest  breathed  hard  when  he  saw  the  de- 
fenceless condition  of  our  men  at  this  point. 
Fresh  columns  of  the  enemy  now  advanced  to 
the  attack.  With  loud  shouts  and  cheers  these 
western  regiments  threw  themselves  upon  our 
decimated  ranks  destitute  of  ammunition.  Our 
men  firmly  awaited  the  attack  and  the  volley  of 
the  enemy's  columns  without  being  able  to  re- 
spond to  it.  "  Fix  bayonets,  and  forward  !"  was 
the  order  now  given  by  our  general.  It  was 
the  only  resource  left.  A  terrible  melee  ensued. 
General  Grant,  seizing  the  opportune  moment, 
ordered  his  small  body  of  cavalry  to  charge  our 
men,  who  were  fighting  with  their  side-arms 
only,  whilst  he  was  driving  our  left  and  right 
flanks  from  one  position  to  another.  Our  con- 
dition was  a  desperate  one,  when  General 
Beauregard  ordered  the  whole  of  our  artillery 
to  take  up  a  position  near  Shiloh  Church,  to 
cover  our  retreat.  General  Breckenridge  was 
ordered  also  to  gather  together  all  the  troops  he 
could,  to  form  them  into  a  body  of  reserve  to 
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protect  our  rear.  About  noon  the  order  to 
retire  was  given,  and  the  movement  was  com- 
menced in  very  fair  order.  It  was  difficult, 
however,  to  induce  the  troops  engaged  in  the 
centre  to  leave  the  battle-field,  and  their  own 
officers  had  positively  to.  compel  them  to 
retreat.  At  last,  about  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, our  army,  after  having  suffered  immense 
loss,  was  in  full  retreat,  and  Generals  Grant 
and  Buell  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring-  to 
make  it  a  rout.  But  want  of  cavalry,  and  the 
excellent  position  taken  up  by  our  guns,  as 
also  the  fatigue  of  their  own  men,  compelled 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they  had  already 
achieved.  Our  troops  then  withdrew,  with 
much  exertion,  to  their  new  positions. 

Many  of  our  poor  fellows  who  had  been  in- 
cessantly engaged  for  nearly  twenty  hours  sank 
on  the  ground,  utterly  beaten  by  fatigue,  and 
besmeared  with  blood,  gunpowder,  and  dust. 
The  loss  sustained  by  some  of  the  brigades  and 
regiments  appears  almost  incredible.  Some  regi- 
ments were  so  cut  up  that  the  remnants  had 
to  be  at  once  incorporated  into  other  regiments. 
Our  greatest  loss  was,  however,  in  general 
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officers.  First  on  the  list  stood  the  name 
of  our  commander,  Sidney  Johnston :  a§ 
we  have  already  stated,  he  fell  whilst  leading 
his  men  to  the  attack.  He  was  struck  in  the 
foot  hy  a  musket-ball,  and  continued  to  give 
some  instructions  to  his  aide-de-camp  Harris, 
ex-governor  of  Tennessee,  but  when  the  latter 
returned  from  executing  the  order  he  found 
the  General  sitting  like  a  corpse  on  his  saddle. 
''  In  Heaven's  name  !"  exclaimed  Harris,  "  I 
hope  you  are  not  wounded."  "  I  believe  I  am 
dying,"  said  Johnston,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  he  fell  dead  from  his  horse.  The  next 
name  on  this  black  list  was  that  of  ex-governor 
Johnston,  of  Kentucky,  who  commanded  the 
troops  of  that  State.  He  was  struck  by  three 
bullets  almost  at  the  same  moment,  and  fell  to 
the  ground.  Some  of  his  officers  rushed  up  to 
help  him ;  but  he  ordered  them  back  to  their 
men,  and  to  leave  him  to  die  alone.  His  body 
was  found  subsequently,  after  a  long  search, 
scarcely  recognisable  amongst  a  heap  of  dead 
and  wounded.  Brigadier-Greneral  Gladden  was 
killed  with  his  horse  by  a  ball  from  a  rifled 
gun.       Major-General    Cheatham    received  a 
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mortal  wound,  after  having  had  three  horses 
previously    shot   under   him.      Major-General 
Clark  was  also  mortally  wounded.     Grenerals 
Hindmann,  B.  R.  Johnson,  and  Bower  were 
severely  wounded,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
service  for  a  long  time  to  come.    So  great  were 
the  casualties  on  both  sides,  that  there  was 
not  a  house  within  ten  miles  round  but  was 
filled  with  wounded  soldiers.    Corinth  was  one 
great  hospital,  and  straggling  wounded  men 
continued  to  drop  in  daily,  while  many  poor 
fellows  died  on  the  road.     To  add  to  all  this 
misery   the    weather     became    fearfully    cold, 
with  a  strong    north    wind   blowing,    which 
proved  the  death  of  many  a  poor  wounded 
soldier. 

Our  loss  in  men  in  this  memorable  battle 
amounted,  according  to  the  first  rough  return, 
to  2400  killed,  10,000  wounded  (chiefly 
severely),  and  2000  to  3000  missing,  making 
a  total  loss  of  nearly  15,000  men. 

Indeed,  the  fearful  slaughter  which  took 
place  at  this  battle  entitles  it  to  a  marked 
place  in  military  records  ;  for  fearful  as  was  our 
loss,  that  of  the  enemy  was  as  great,  if  not 
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still  greatero  These  sad  results  prove  incontest- 
ably  what  enormous  sacrifices  a  powerful 
people  is  capable  of  making,  when  it  fancies 
it  is  combating  for  its  rights  and  for  its  exist- 
ence as  a  nation,  however  delusive  may  be 
that  impression. 

The  troops  on  our  side  were  chiefly  from 
the  States  of  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  Their 
conduct  during  the  battle  places  them  on  the 
same  level  as  that  of  the  best  European  troops, 
and  although  a  portion  of  the  reserve  did 
neglect  its  duty,  and,  instead  of  helping  their 
comrades,  took  to  pillaging  the  enemy's  camp, 
that  isolated  act  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  tarnish  the  blood-stained  laurels 
earned  by  their  gallant  comrades  in  that 
fine  army,  which  so  nobly  performed  its 
duty  towards  its  own  Government,  that 
it  earned  even  the  admiration  of  the 
enemy. 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  but  just  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  troops  of  the 
enemy's  army,  and  to  their  generals.  Grant, 
Euell,    Sherman,    Nelson,     and    others.      It 
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was,  truly,  no  small  task  for  tlie  conqueror 
of  Forts  Henry  and  Donnelson,  to  have  to 
sustain,  witli  his  comparatively  small  army, 
the  Confederate  attack ;  and  it  was  a  critical 
moment  for  him  when  the  whole  of  Greneral 
Prentiss'  division  were  compelled  to  lay  down 
their  arms. 

After  this  sanguinary  two  days'  battle,  the 
Federal  army,  under  Generals  Grant  and 
Buell,  greatly  needed  rest  after  their  hard- 
earned  victory,  and,  consequently,  they  were 
unable  to  hinder  Beauregard  from  maintaining 
his  position  at  Corinth,  where,  being  un- 
molested, he  set  to  work  to  reorganize  his 
army. 

If  this  battle  was  not  attended  by  any  great 
results  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States, 
the  consequences  were  not  unimportant.  In 
the  first  place,  it  convinced  the  Confederate 
troops  that  their  opponents,  whether  in  Mis- 
souri or  Yirginia,  or  anywhere  else,  were 
foes  not  to  be  despised.  Another  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  Federal  forces  got  pos- 
session of  the  western  frontier  of  the  States 
of  Georgia  and  of  Alabama,  which  allowed 
H  2 
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tliem  to  make  raids  as  far  as  Huntsville  and 
Decatur,  and  thus  enabled  tliem  to  parade 
their  successes  before  that  portion  of  the 
Southern  States. 

General  Beauregard  having  set  actively  to 
work  at  Corinth  to  reorganize  his  army, 
was  most  ably  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  his 
aide-de-camp.  Colonel  Prince  de  Polignac.  The 
active  part  taken  by  this  latter  officer  on  the 
day  of  the  battle,  in  which  he  displayed  the 
bravery  of  a  true  French  soldier,  ought  to 
have  procured  for  him  a  special  notice  in 
Beauregard's  report  to  President  Jefferson 
Davis ;  why  it  was  not  done,  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  the  aversion  to  render  justice 
to  a  foreigner,  generally  attributed  to  the 
Southerners,  who  are  jealous  of  any  one  else 
sharing  their  own  glory. 

In  a  short  time  large  bodies  of  fresh  troops 
joined  us  from  the  more  distant  Southern 
States.  The  troops  under  Charles  von  Dorn 
excited  especial  attention.  They  had  hastened 
up  from  Arkansas  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  the 
South.  Other  troops  from  Missouri  followed 
under    General    Price — their    favourite    com- 
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mander — and  were  received  with,  great  rejoic- 
ings. Thus  powerfully  reinforced,  General 
Beauregard  soon  assembled  another  fine  army, 
with  the  help  of  which  he  hoped  ere  long  to 
try  once  more  his  fortune  in  the  field. 
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CHAPTEE  YII. 

SURRENDER    OF    CAPE    HATTERAS. 

State  of  affairs  in  Richmond — Higli  price  of  provisions 
— General  Winder — Destitution  in  Eiclimond — The 
blockade — Surrender  of  Fort  Hatteras. 

During  the  winter  of  1862,  the  Goyernment 
of  the  United  States  displayed  the  greatest 
activity.  It  had  increased  its  fleet  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  able  to  blockade  all  the 
Southern  ports.  Whilst  the  Federal  troops 
were  provided  with  everything  which  they 
required,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  withstand 
all  the  severities  of  the  winter,  our  troops,  on 
the  other  hand,  especially  the  army  on  the 
Potomac,  began  to  feel  the  inconvenient 
eifects  of  the  blockade.  All  those  articles 
which  the  soldier  so  much  needs  for  his 
comfort  and  health,  gradually  fell  short  or 
were  only  to  be  had  at  prices   so  exorbitant, 
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that  he  could  not  afford  to  procure  them. 
The  non-combatant  citizens  took  advantage  of 
so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  turn  a  penny, 
at  the  cost  of  the  defenders  of  their  country, 
and  at  Eichmond  the  prices  of  provisions  rose 
daily  to  such  a  height  that  many  a  father  of  a 
family  looked  forward  with  great  anxiety  to 
the  future.  More  particularly,  meat,  vegetables, 
butter,  and  lard  were  so  extremely  dear  that, 
in  the  hospitals,  it  became  necessary  to  place 
the  sick  on  half  rations.  The  Provost- 
Marshal  at  Eichmond,  General  Winder, 
issued  a  regulation,  fixing  the  market-prices 
and  imposing  a  heavy  fine  upon  all  who 
exceeded  them.  Matters,  nevertheless,  grew 
rather  worse  than  better;  the  farmers  pre- 
ferred remaining  at  home  and  keeping  back 
their  produce,  rather  than  sell  it  at  a  scanty 
profit,  and  as  they  had  to  pay  fabulous  prices 
for  articles  needed  by  themselves,  such  as 
tea,  sugar,  &c.,  the  Provost-Marshal  was 
obliged  at  last  to  withdraw  his  regulations, 
and  so  the  farmers  were  again  enabled  to 
sell  their  provisions  at  their  own  prices. 
Every  other  article  of  food  rose  in  proportion ; 
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tea  and  sugar  became  luxuries  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  majority  ;  instead  of  coffee,  burnt 
corn  was  used ;  milk  rose  to  most  extrava- 
gant prices,  as  it  was  much  wanted  in  the 
hospitals.  ]Mo  beer  was  allowed  to  be  brewed, 
and  what  little  remained  on  hand  could  not 
be  obtained  except  by  means  of  a  medical 
certificate.  Sickness  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  Potomac  as  well  as  in  the 
interior  of  Virginia,  and  thousands  of  invalid 
soldiers  were  brousrht  to  Richmond  to  receive 
medical  aid  in  the  hospitals.  Here  again 
great  misery  was  occasioned  by  the  scarcity  of 
medicaments.  All  such  stores  were  spoilt, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  procure  a  further 
supply ;  thus  hundreds  died  continually  from 
the  sheer  want  of  proper  remedies. 

A  report  was  spread  at  this  time  that  a 
Federal  squadron  had  sailed  from  the 
Northern  ports  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
some  point  upon  our  coast,  and  in  a  few  days 
we  received  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Port 
Hatteras.  This  blow,  although  it  did  not  fall 
quite  unexpectedly  upon  us,  nevertheless  made 
a  deep  and  painful  impression  upon  the  people 
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of  Eiclimond,  as  it  proved  to  them  tliat  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  not 
only  resolved  to  maintain  a  vigorous  blockade, 
but  was  bent  on  gaining  a  footing  on  some 
part  of  our  coast.  The  Confederate  Govern- 
ment thereupon  bestirred  itself,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin,  the  Minister  of  War,  took  counsel 
with  Generals  Wise  and  Henningsen,  as  to 
the  adoption  of  measures  best  calculated  to 
meet  the  emergency. 
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CHAPTEE  YIII. 

SURRENDER   OF    ROANOKE    ISLAND. 

General  Wise  ordered  to  Roanoke  Island — General 
Henningsen's  report  to  the  Government  —  Neglect 
shown  towards  Wise's  legion  —  General  Wise  pro- 
ceeds to  Richraond — Interview  with  the  Minister  of 
War — Arrival  of  the  hostile  fleet — Bombardment  of 
Fort  Barton — Sinking  of  the  Confederate  steamers 
Curlew  and  Forest — Abandonment  of  the  works — 
Death  of  Captain  Wise  and  surrender  of  the  forts. 

As  already  observed  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
a  squadron  of  the  United  States  navy  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  footing  at  Fort  Hatteras, 
thereby  securing  a  point  from  whence  further 
offensive  operations  could  be  carried  on  against 
us.  Although  we  were  kept  well  informed  by 
our  agents  of  the  plans  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— which  afforded  us,  in  most  cases,  time  to 
concert  the  best  means  for  counteracting  them 
— yet    we   had  the  misfortune   to   possess  a 
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Minister  of  War  quite  unfitted  to  hold  so 
important  a  post.  Now  that  North  Carolina 
was  threatened,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
take  the  most  active  and  energetic  measures  to 
oppose  the  enemy,  Mr.  Benjamin  resolved  to 
send  General  Wise  to  Eoanoke  Island  ;  being 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  entrusting  to  that 
general  a  post  which  he  well  knew  was,  through 
his  own  neglect,  in  such  a  plight  as  to  afford 
to  its  commandant  but  little  scope  for  any 
display  of  military  skill,  still  less  for  making  a 
successful  defence.  Both  the  Minister  of  War 
and  President  Davis  were  not  sorry  thus  to 
get  rid  of  Generals  Wise  and  Henningsen, 
dreading  the  influence  of  those  officers,  es- 
pecially of  the  former,  on  the  minds  of  the 
people.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
either  the  Minister  of  War  or  the  President 
desired  to  give  General  Wise  a  command 
in  which  that  distinguished  soldier  would 
have  any  chance  of  success ;  well  knowing 
his  energetic  character,  they  were  convinced 
that  if  he  achieved  any  great  success  in  the 
field  he  would  exercise  an  irresistible  influence 
over  the  whole  army.     The  other  generals  of 
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the  Confederate  army  had  always  been  supplied, 
on  making  application,  with  whatever  number 
of  guns,  horses,  and  warlike  stores,  &c.,  they 
deemed  necessary;  but  Wise's  requisitions 
on  such  points  were  never  heeded :  on 
the  contrary,  the  heads  of  the  Government 
seemed  bent  on  placing  him  in  a  dilemma,  and 
he  thus  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
making  good  the  negligence  of  the  officials 
from  his  own  resources.  The  same  course  of 
conduct  was  adopted  towards  General  Hen- 
ningsen.  Instead  of  giving  him  an  impor- 
tant command,  they  persisted  in  selecting  some 
favourite  officer,  however  deficient  he  might 
have  been  in  any  kind  of  military  talent,  but 
who,  in  the  estimation  of  the  heads  of  the  Go- 
vernment, was  deemed  a  far  preferable  man 
if  he  happened  to  possess  personal  influence  in 
the  South.  Henningsen  was  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  stranger ;  and  it  was  feared  that  his 
upright,  manly  character  might  one  day  prove 
an  embarrassing  obstruction  to  the  Government 
officials. 

General  Wise  was,  as  already  stated,  ordered 
by  the  Minister  of  War  to  take  the  command 
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of  Eoanoke  Island.  He  was,  moreover,  to 
increase  his  legion  to  the  strength  of  10,000 
men,  and  to  proceed  to  Albemarle  Sound ;  then, 
after  taking  possession  of  Eoanoke  Island,  to 
oppose  the  further  advance  of  the  enemy. 
General  Wise  was  assured  that  for  more  than 
six  months  Captain  Selden,  of  the  engineers, 
had  been  actively  employed  in  placing  the 
Island  in  a  fit  state  of  defence,  and  that  the 
works  were  so  far  advanced  that  all  that  re- 
mained to  be  done  was  to  get  the  guns  into 
position ;  that  the  Island  was  well  supplied 
with  provisions  ;  and  that  he  would  find  in  the 
flotilla  of  the  Confederacy,  cruising  in  those 
waters  under  the  orders  of  Commander  Flinch, 
a  powerful  auxiliary  to  prevent  any  further  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  Wise  and  Henningsen  were 
not  the  men  to  hesitate ;  the  former  set  to  work 
at  once  to  organize  the  infantry,  whilst  Henning- 
sen took  charge  of  the  artillery ;  and  Colonel 

E had  the  cavalry  placed  under  his  orders. 

General  Wise  and  his  associates  set  ac- 
tively to  w^ork  to  bring  the  legion  to  the 
required  strength  of  10,000  men;  recruiting 
was  resorted  to,  but  they  had  scarcely  received 
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their  instructions  when  their  difficulties  com- 
menced.    Eecruits  were  not  forthcoming.     In 
vain  did  General  Wise  solicit  the  Minister  of 
War,    on   the    ground   that   the   interests    of 
North  Carolina  were  at  stake,  to  let  him  have 
a   portion   of  the   troops  then  encamped   by 
thousands  near  Eichmond,  that  he  might  he 
enabled  to  commence  his  march  without  delay, 
so  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  chances  of  a 
battle  without  being  adequately  prepared  for 
such  a  contingency.     But  General  Wise  had 
to  deal  with  a  man  who  was   determined  to 
follow  his  own  views.     The  minister  replied  to 
his    earnest     solicitation    by    expressing    his 
sincere  regret  that  he  could  not  help  him  in 
this  matter,  even  had  it  been  in  his  power  to 
do  so  :    for  the  President,  who  exercised  great 
control  over  the  War  Department,  had  already 
decided    that    all    the    troops    assembled   at 
Eichmond  were  to  serve  on  the  Potomac  and 
Tennessee.       He  therefore   entreated  General 
Wise  not  to  make  any  further  delay,  but  to 
assume   the    command  of  Eoanoke  Island   at 
once,    as   the   news    had    been   received   that 
another  hostile  expedition  was  in  preparation 
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at  Baltimore  and  Philadelpliia  under  General 
Burnside,  the  object  of  wliicli  was  the  capture 
of  Roanoke  Island  ;  and  if  the  enemy  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  the  entrance  of  Albemarle 
Sound,  and  once  got  possession  of  the  granaries 
of  North  Carolina,  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
task  to  drive  them  out  again.  To  dispel  any 
further  doubts  on  the  part  of  General  Wise, 
the  Minister  of  War  promised  him  that 
instructions  should  be  sent  to  General  Huger, 
at  Portsmouth,  to  give  him  every  assistance  in 
his  power.  These  various  promises,  none  of 
which  were  ever  fulfilled,  induced  General  Wise 
to  hasten  his  departure,  to  take  the  command 
at  Eoanoke  Island.  Before  starting,  how- 
ever, he  held  a  sort  of  Council  of  War  at  his 
head-quarters  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
legion  under  his  orders. 

At  this  conference,  General  Henningsen  stated 
distinctly  that,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  War  during  the  campaign  in  Virginia, 
the  legion  was  wanting  in  nearly  everything 
which  it  required,  and  had  thereby  suffered  in 
its  organization  and  efficiency  so  much,  that  the 
fruits  of  a  five  months'   campaign  had  been 
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thrown  away ;  that,  even  now,  tliough  we  had 
been  six  weeks  in  camp  at  Eichmond,  nothing 
had  been  done  for  the  equipment  of  the  troops 
of  the  legion  :  the  batteries  being  still  unpro- 
vided with  horses,  and  the  muskets  of  the 
infantry  scarcely  fit  for  use.  That,  while  the 
War  Department  paid  due  attention  to  the 
wants  of  other  corps,  by  providing  them  with 
efl&cient  arms,  and  throwing  open  to  them  all 
the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  authori- 
ties, the  legion  had  been  totally  neglected; 
and  that  the  Minister  of  War  had  made  it  a 
point  of  always  giving  that  corps  the  most  diffi- 
cult work  to  do  :  which,  indeed,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  an  honour,  and  would  be  eagerly 
accepted  as  such,  if  the  legion  could  be  satis- 
fied that  the  Government  appreciated  the 
sacrifices  that  were  required  of  it ;  but 
this,  unfortunately,  was  not  the  case. 
It  was  only  on  the  previous  day  that  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  cavalry  had 
informed  him  that  as  yet  no  saddles  had  been 
provided  by  the  Store  Department  for  the 
cavalry  of  Wise's  legion,  whilst  a  company  of 
another  body  of  horse,   which  had  only  just 
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arrived  at  Richmond,  was  at  once  furnished 
with  them.  General  Henningsen  went  on  to 
say,  that  he  was  therefore  of  the  opinion  that 
before  undertaking  the  task  committed  to 
them,  they  should  carefully  consider  the 
serious  consequences  that  might  result  to  the 
legion,  and  through  which  it  might  in  fact 
incur  the  disfavour  of  the  Government.  He 
then  proceeded  to  state  that  Captain  Bolton, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  inspect  the  condition  of 
the  defensive  works  at  Roanoke  Island,  had 
sent  him  the  following  report : 

"  The  island  is  in  anything  but  a  satis- 
factory state  of  defence  ;  the  works  have  been 
constructed  with  such  an  utter  want  of  care 
and  skill,  that  they  will  scarcely  be  of  any 
service.  Out  of  the  twelve  batteries  put 
down  upon  the  list  furnished  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  War,  there  is  only  one  that  can  be 
regarded  as  serviceable;  all  the  others  are 
totally  useless.  Moreover,  the  roads  in  Ports- 
mouth are  in  such  a  bad  condition  that  it 
will  be  diflB-Cult  for  the  infantry  to  march 
along  them,  and  for  guns  and  waggons  they 
are  quite  impracticable." 

VOL.   II.  I 
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This  brief  and  clear  report  could  not  fail  to 
cause  much  anxiety  to  all  who  heard  it.  General 
Henningsen  having  then  issued  instructions 
to  the  various  officers  on  whom  the  duty 
devolved,  to  exert  themselves  to  provide  for 
the  prompt  equipment  and  completion  of  the 
batteries,  as  well  as  of  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, left  the  meeting  still  engaged  in  warm 
debate. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  legion,  General 
Wise  again  made  requisitions  to  the  Mi- 
nister of  War,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Benjamin 
was  not  the  man  to  be  overawed ;  he  promised 
the  general  that  everything  that  was  possible 
should  be  done,  and  on  the  faith  of  this  assur- 
ance the  latter  was  at  last  induced  to  make 
final  preparations  to  proceed  to  his  post. 

The  first  regiment  of  the  legion,  under 
Colonel  Eichardson,  commenced  its  march, 
followed  by  the  regiments  of  Anderson,  Tyler, 
and  Green ;  next  came  the  first  and  second 
cavalry  regiments  and  the  park  of  artillery, 
the  latter  under  the  personal  command  of 
General  Henningsen.  The  weather  was  exe- 
crable, and  everything  held   out  the  prospect 
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of  a  very  disagreeable  march.  The  columns 
advanced  m  dogged  silence,  for  the  men  were 
labouring  under  an  impression  that  they  were 
being  sent  on  a  desperate  service,  in  which,  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  fall  a 
23rey  to  the  enemy.  At  Petersburg  a  mu- 
tinous feeling  became  evident  amongst  the 
troops,  and  the  officer  in  command  found  it 
necessary  to  have  two  of  the  ringleaders  shot 
as  an  example  to  the  others.  This  act  of 
strict  discipline  had  a  good  effect  upon  the 
men,  and  order  was  promptly  restored.  Not- 
withstanding the  bad  weather,  the  troops 
marched  forward  at  a  good  pace,  very  few 
failing  through  fatigue.  But  on  reaching 
Portsmouth  our  miseries  commenced  in  good 
earnest ;  General  Huger,  who  was  in  command 
at  that  place,  treated  our  officers  and  men 
with  a  sort  of  lofty  condescension :  he 
seemed,  indeed,  to  look  upon  the  whole  legion 
as  men  beneath  his  notice.  The  troops  were 
allotted  the  most  miserable  quarters,  and  no 
complaints  or  representations  on  our  part  were 
at  all  heeded  by  him.  The  Minister  of  War 
I  2 
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had  given  a  solemn  assurance  to  General  Wise 
that  he  had  sent  instructions  to  the  officer  in 
command  at  Portsmouth  to  do  everything  he 
possibly  could  to  aid  the  legion  :  this  promise 
was  shamefully  broken.  To  add  to  the 
general  annoyances  we  experienced,  General 
Henningsen,  who  had  been  led  to  expect  he 
could  procure  horses  at  Portsmouth  for  his 
artillery,  found  his  hopes  deceived.  This 
obstacle  rendered  his  artillery  almost  useless, 
and  the  troops  had,  consequently,  to  proceed 
on  their  march  without  that  arm. 

Generals  Wise  and  Henningsen  then  held 
another  conference,  which  led  to  the  following 
results :  General  Wise  was  to  take  command 
of  all  the  infantry,  and  assume  the  command 
of  Eoanoke  Island  as  quickly  as  possible ;  the 
defensive  works  were  to  be  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Captain  Bolton,  of  the 
engineers,  and  forthwith  put  in  a  proper  state ; 
the  cavalry  was  to  take  up  cantonments  on  the 
shore  of  Albemarle  Sound;  whilst  General 
Henningsen  would  do  his  utmost  to  procure 
every  requisite  that  was  needed  to  render  his 
artillery  efficient. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  this  conference,  the 
generals  separated,  and  at  the  moment  of 
taking  leave  General  Wise,  on  shaking  his 
worthy  associate  Henningsen  by  the  hand, 
could  not  refrain  from  taking  a  foreboding 
view  of  the  errand  on  which  his  friend  was 
about  to  start.  Smarting  as  he  was  under  the 
effects  of  the  broken  promise  of  the  Minister 
of  War,  he  turned  round  in  his  saddle,  to  be- 
stow a  look  of  ill-concealed  scorn,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Richmond — where  he  had  been  so 
grossly  misled — and  then  started  off,  little  sus- 
pecting that  when  he  and  Henningsen  should 
meet  again  it  would  be  as  fugitives  without 
their  legion. 

Our  cavalry  now  advanced  under  great  dif- 
ficulties through  swampy  ground  to  reach  its 
intended  cantonments  on  the  shores  of  Albe- 
marle Sound.  Wise,  meanwhile,  pushed  forward 
as  quickly  as  he  could,  resolved  that  no  want 
of  zeal  should  be  imputed  to  him  while 
employed  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
Handing  over  the  command  of  the  troops  to 
the  chief  of  his  staff,  he  hastened  forward, 
accompanied  by  two    or    three   officers   only. 
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that  he  might  superintend  in  person  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  reception  of  his  troops, 
and  assume  the  command  of  the  whole  district. 
Although  suffering  from  fever,  occasioned  by 
the  annoyances  he  had  recently  experienced, 
he  took  no  heed  of  his  physician's  advice  to 
avoid  exertion,  but  performed  the  duties 
allotted  to  him  with  an  energy  and  self- 
denial  that  deserved  a  better  reward. 

On  reaching  Elizabeth  City  that  night,  he 
immediately  went  on  board  a  small  war- 
steamer  lying  off  the  town,  and  was  conveyed 
to  Roanoke  Island,  in  order  that  he  might 
learn  from  the  ofiicer  in  command  the  exact 
condition  of  the  fortress.  That  officer's  report 
was  most  nnsatisfactory.  According  to  Mr. 
Benjamin's  representation,  defensive  works 
had  been  under  preparation  for  the  last  six 
months ;  the  truth  being  that  little  or 
nothing  had  been  done.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  general  was  on  horseback  by 
daybreak,  and,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Bolton,  made  a  survey  of  the  island. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Eoanoke  is  the 
key  to  the  north-west  portion  of  the  State  of 
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North  Carolina;  it  commands  Albemarle 
Sound  as  well  as  Curnituk  (?),  and  is  the  only 
point  which  covers  Norfolk.  If  placed  in  a 
proper  state  of  defence,  it  can  command  no 
fewer  than  eight  estuaries,  four  canals, 
and  two  railways;  moreover,  it  serves 
to  protect  the  richest  and  most  impor- 
tant part  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  there- 
fore obvious  that  a  stronsrhold  of  such  value 
ought  to  have  been  specially  cared  for  by  the 
Minister  of  War.  Indeed,  if  the  island  were  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  enemy, 
General  Huger,  in  command  of  the  troops  at 
Portsmouth,  would  be  inevitably  obliged  to 
surrender  with  his  troops,  as  all  his  means  of 
retreat  would  be  cut  off;  and  we  should  be 
obliged  ourselves  to  destroy  our  ships 
to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  foe.  The  possession  of  Eoanoke  Island 
would  give  the  enemy  everything  he  could 
require  to  carry  out  an  extensive  plan  of 
operations,  and  thereby  threaten  great  dan- 
ger to  the  Confederacy.  Yet  the  Govern- 
ment at  Eichmond  seemed  to  be  completely 
ignorant  of,    or  indifferent  to,  these  obvious 
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truths,  and  gave  no  attention  whatever  to 
the  means  for  rendering  this  important  place 
secure.  Even  General  Huger  seemed  to  be 
unaware  of  the  importance  of  his  command,  and 
had  made  no  preparations  to  resist  the  eneray, 
although  every  man  of  the  garrison  was  aware 
that  the  destination  of  the  Federal  naval  and 
military  forces  under  Greneral  Burnside  was 
Eoanoke  Island. 

General  Wise  set  to  work  with  the  most 
determined  energy.  On  the  east  side  of 
Fulker  Shoals  he  ordered  a  number  of  large 
palisades  to  be  planted  so  as  to  stretch  across 
from  the  shoals  to  the  island,  thus  closing  up 
one  passage;  and  ordered  a  new  post,  Fort 
Barton,  to  be  constructed  in  such  a  position  as 
to  command  the  sound.  Commander  Flinch 
placed  a  small  flotilla  at  his  service,  and  pro- 
mised to  keep  him  accurately  informed,  by  his 
cruisers,  of  the  enemy's  movements.  The 
news  came  at  last  that  General  Burnside,  with 
the  Federal  fleet,  had  sailed,  and  might  be 
expected  shortly  in  Pamlico  Sound.  General 
Wise,  upon  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  hastened 
back  to  Eichmond,  to  point  out  once  more  to  the 
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Government  the  importance  of  firmly  holding 
such  a  position  as  Eoanoke  Island,  and  urging 
the  necessity  for  their  granting  the  support  of 
the  r2 0,000  men  who  were  lying  idle  at  Ports- 
mouth under  the  orders  of  Gen.  Huger.  But 
all  his  representations  Avere  fruitless.  Mr. 
Benjamin  desired  him  in  the  most  uncourteous 
terms  to  return  to  his  post,  adding  that  they 
could  not  Sjoare  him  any  more  troops  ;  believing 
as  they  did  that,  under  an  able  general,  his 
force  was  quite  strong  enough  to  repulse 
an  enemy  three  times  its  number.  This 
unreasonable  way  of  evading  so  urgent  an 
appeal,  rendered  still  more  annoying  by 
the  ungracious  tone  in  which  it  was  conveyed, 
greatly  irritated  General  Wise.  To  a  few 
friends  he  confided  what  had  taken  place,  and 
he  must  then  have  called  to  mind  General 
Henningsen's  emphatic  words  of  warning 
at  the  Eichmond  conference.  Gifted  by 
nature  with  an  iron  constitution,  even  that 
gave  way  under  all  the  repeated  annoyances 
he  had  undergone.  On  reaching  Elizabeth 
City,  he  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  desired  to 
be   conveyed    in  a    litter,   without    delay,    to 
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Nag's  Head,  a  promontory  opposite  to  Eoan- 
oke  Island,  that  he  might  be  near  his  troops. 
Here  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever.  A 
climax  to  his  sorrow  and  suffering  was  now 
at  hand.  The  news  was  brought  to  him  the 
following  morning  that  Commander  Flinch 
had  received  the  information,  through  one  of 
his  gun-boats,  that  the  enemy's  squadron  was 
in  sight.  Commander  Flinch  at  the  same 
time  informed  him  that  he  would  engage  the 
enemy,  so  as  to  keep  them  at  bay  as  long  as 
possible.  To  appreciate  the  general's  distress 
of  mind,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
defensive  works  on  the  island  were  not  yet 
half  finished.  The  garrison  of  the  fort  con- 
sisted of  the  8th  and  31st  regiments  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  one  battalion  of 
the  17th.  As  soon  as  General  Wise  received 
information  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  he 
ordered  up  the  two  regiments  of  Anderson  and 
Eichardson,  belonging  to  the  legion,  and  as 
he  was  incapable  of  assuming  the  direct  com- 
mand of  the  place,  he  handed  it  over  to 
Colonel  Shaw.  He  despatched  one  of  the 
war-steamers  immediately  to  Edentown,  where 
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General  Henningsen  was  quartered  with  tlie 
artillery  and  cavalry,  witli  an  order  for  liim 
to  come  over  at  once  to  Eoanoke  Island,  to  take 
tlie  chief  command.  But  before  this  order 
reached  Henningsen,  the  island  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1S62,  the  United 
States  squadron  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
was  reported  in  sight,  and  the  Confederate 
flotilla,  under  Commander  Minch,  sought 
shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  forts  on  the 
island.  Flinch  drew  up  his  little  fighting- 
squadron  in  line  of  battle  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  to  meet  the  enemy.  It  was  a 
dull,  foggy  day.  A  small  steamer  sent  out  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  Federal  ships, 
now  came  back  at  full  speed,  pursued  by  one 
of  the  enemy's-  gun-boats.  But  a  48-pound  shot 
from  Barton's  battery,  athwart  the  gunboat's 
deck,  warned  the  commander  that  he  had  better 
not  advance  any  further,  and  so  after  firing 
a  few  shots  at  the  fort,  which  did  no  damage, 
the  gunboat  turned  back  and  rejoined  the 
Federal  fleet.  Great  activity  was  now  dis- 
played in   Barton's  battery,  and   more    guns 
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were  brouglit  into  position.  About  noon  the 
fog  partially  cleared  off,  and  the  Federal  fleet 
appeared  in  view.  Their  ships  at  once  opened 
fire,  which  was  briskly  returned  by  the  fort. 
Ere  long,  however,  two  of  Commander  Flincli's 
vessels,  the  Curlew  and  Forest,  were  sunk  by 
the  enemy's  guns,  which  disaster  induced  him 
to  sail  away  with  his  remaining  vessels,  and 
leave  Eoanoke  Island  to  its  fate.  During 
the  night,  the  Confederates  worked  hard  to 
improve  their  defences,  and  to  bring  more  guns 
into  position,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Major  Schermerhorn  and  Commanders  Kinney 
and  Selden.  It  was  impossible  to  convey  any 
information  either  to  Nag's  Head,  or  to  Gene- 
ral Henningsen,  as  the  enemy's  cruisers  cut 
off  all  means  of  communication.  At  day- 
break next  morning  the  enemy  reopened  fire, 
which  was  quickly  responded  to  by  our  bat- 
teries. Colonel  Shaw,  upon  whom  the  com- 
mand  had  devolved,  soon  became  convinced 
that  the  defence  was  hopeless.  He  therefore 
ordered  the  guns  to  be  spiked,  and  with  his 
troops  withdrew  to  the  north  side  of  the 
island.      The  enemy  continued  to  poar   shot 
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and  shell  into  Fort  Barton,  wliicli  in  less  than 
two  hours  became  a  total  ruin.  Colonel  Shaw, 
in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  officers,  then  re- 
solved to  surrender:  the  newsthat  Captain  Wise, 
son  of  the  general,  had  been  killed,  confirming 
him  in  this  resolution  :  and  he  sent  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp  to  stipulate  for  the  terms  of  capi- 
tulation. The  fort  was,  however,  surrendered 
unconditionally  on  the  8th  Februarj.  General 
Wise's  grief  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  and  also  of  the  death  of  his 
son,  can  be  more  easily  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. Immediately  after  the  fort  had  been 
given  up,  I  was  charged  with  despatches  to 
Eichmond,  to  announce  the  surrender  of  Eoan- 
oke  Island  at  head-quarters. 
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CHAPTEE   IX. 

GENERAL    WISE. 

Anxiety  at  Ricliraond,  consequent  on  the  surrender  of 
Roanoke  Island — General  Wise  claims  the  body  of  his 
son — Great  grief  of  the  father — He  sends  to  Congress 
a  formal  accusation  against  the  Minister  of  War  and 
General  Huger — A  Committee  appointed  by  Congress 
adopts  his  views — Want  of  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment— Burnside  releases  the  prisoners  of  war. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  at  Eichmond  re- 
specting the  fate  of  Eoanoke  Island.  All 
sorts  of  rumours  were  in  circulation.  Every 
one  knew  well  enough  that  the  island  had 
been  surrendered,  but  the  most  contradictory 
statements  respecting  the  defence  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  or  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. It  was  reported,  for  instance,  that  a 
great  battle  had  taken  place ;  that  the  engage- 
ment commenced  by  our  small  squadron  under 
Commander    Elinch,   who,    after   he  had  sue- 
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ceeded  in  sinking  half  the  enemy's  fleet,  was 
compelled  at  last  to  yield  to  superior  numbers  ; 
and  who,  in  order  to  prevent  his  ow^n  ships 
falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  had  blown 
himself  up  in  the  air ;  that  the  enemy,  pro- 
voked at  this  determined  resistance,  had  stormed 
Roanoke  Island,  and  put  half  our  men  to  the 
sword.  The  more  absurd  these  statements 
were,  the  more  eagerly  were  they  believed; 
and  as  the  greater  portion  of  Wise's  legion 
consisted  of  men  from  Richmond  and  its 
vicinity,  the  excitement  in  the  town  was  the 
more  intense.  Notwithstanding  my  assurance 
that  Colonel  Shaw,  to  avoid  bloodshed,  had 
capitulated, — that  our  loss  consisted  of  only 
eight  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded, — no  one 
would  believe  me.  All  thought  it  far  more  pro- 
bable that  the  slaughter  had  been  immense — 
that  no  man  was  left  to  tell  the  tale — and  that 
Richmond  would  have  to  go  into  general 
mourning. 

President  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mr.  Benjamin, 
his  Minister  of  War,  held  long  conferences 
together  ;  the  subject  of  which  was,  most  pro- 
bably. General  Wise  and  his  legion. 
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I  received  an  order  from  Greneral  Wise  to 
join  him  at  Ports moutli,  as  he  wished  me 
to  apply  for  the  body  of  his  son,  and  also 
to  take  a  temporary  command.  General  Burn- 
side  immediately  complied  with  Wise's  request, 
and  issued  the  necessary  orders  to  give  up  the 
body  of  the  captain  to  the  brave  old  general. 
In  a  small  inlet  of  the  bay,  on  board  a 
Federal  war-steamer,  the  coffin  containing  the 
body  was  brought  to  us.  The  officers  and 
men  spoke  to  us  in  the  most  friendly  terms, 
and  informed  us  that  every  attention  had  been 
paid  to  Captain  Wise  until  he  breathed  his 
last.  I  shook  hands  with  the  officer  who  had 
landed,  thanking  him  in  the  general's  name. 
He  took  a  courteous  leave  of  me,  and  his  boat 
was  soon  gliding  along  towards  his  steamer 
with  measured  strokes.  I  stood  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  shore,  watching  his  progress, 
and  then  returned  in  a  mournful  mood  in 
charge  of  the  body  of  poor  Captain  Wise. 
On  reaching  Portsmouth  all  the  church-bells 
tolled,  and  a  procession  was  formed  by  the 
numerous  friends  of  the  deceased.  At  the 
porch  of  the  church  we  made  a  halt,  awaiting 
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the"  arrival  of  General  Wise.  With  bowed 
head  and  faltering  step,  the  old  general  ap- 
proached, leaning  on  the  arm  of  another  of  his 
sons,  the  Eev.  —  Wise,  and  accompanied  also 
by  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Lyons.  Evincing  great 
emotion,  he  went  up  to  the  coffin,  and  ordered 
the  lid  to  be  raised,  that  he  might  once  more 
behold  the  features  of  his  lamented  son.  The 
brother  and  brother-in-law  of  the  departed 
could  no  longer  suppress  their  grief,  and  burst 
into  tears.  The  old  general  took  the  dead 
man's  hand  in  his  own,  and  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  anguish  which  startled  all  present : 
"  You  have  died  for  me ;  you  have  died  for 
your  father  !"  And  large  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks.  "  He  died  for  me !  he  died  for 
me  !"  he  repeated  in  broken  accents,  and  then 
fell  insensible  to  the  ground. 

I  had  never  before  supposed  this  man  to  be 
capable  of  showing  so  much  feeling.  I  well  re- 
member having  seen  him,  some  years  previously, 
in  his  capacity  of  Governor  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, sign  the  death  warrants  of  John  Brown 
and  Coke  with  a  firm  hand,  though  his  own 
daughter,  on  her  knees  before  him,  with  tears 
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in  her  eyes,  besought  him  to  pardon  them ; 
when  Coke's  brother-in-law,  formerly  Governor 
of  Indiana,  who  had  come  all  the  way  to 
Eichmond  to  intercede  for  him,  pleaded  also  in 
vain.  T  remember  it  well.  Wise  took  out 
his  cigar-case,  and  turning  to  me,  said, 
"  Do  you  smoke.  Colonel  ?  these  are  good 
Havannas."  He  lit  one  of  them,  and  then  ad- 
dressing the  supplicants,  said,  in  a  stern  voice  : 
''  This  man,  Coke,  has  forfeited  his  life  to  the 
law,  and  the  law  must  have  its  course."  And 
now,  to  see  that  that  heart  of  stone  could 
melt,  to  see  that  giant  mind  prostrated  by  all 
that  it  had  undergone,  made  a  powerful  im- 
pression upon  me.  More  dead  than  alive,  the 
stricken  sire  was  taken  away  from  the  coffin  of 
his  son,  and  removed  in  a  carriage  to  E/ich- 
mond. 

The  affair  of  Eoanoke  Island  created  the 
most  indescribable  sensation,  not  only  in  the 
city  of  Eichmond  but  through  the  whole  South. 
The  people  began  to  feel  that  something  must 
be  wrong  at  head- quarters,  and  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  animosity  grew  up  against  the  President 
and  his  confidential  advisers.     Tor  two  days 
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the  effigy  of  a  black  coffin  witli  a  rope  upon 
tlie  lid  might  be  seen  conspicuously  displayed 
near  the  residence  of  the  President,  bearing  a 
very  ominous  inscription.  In  spite  of  all  the 
effi)rts  of  the  police,  the  perpetrators  of  this 
scurrility  could  not  be  discovered.  It  was 
decided  in  the  Senate  that  a  special  committee 
should  be  formed  to  inquire  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  attack  and 
defence  of  Eoanoke  Island.  It  was  thought 
that  this  was  due  to  the  reputation  of  the 
army.  Meantime  the  state  of  health  of  General 
Wise  was  so  precarious  that  the  news  of  his 
death  was  almost  hourly  expected.  But  his 
strong  frame  enabled  him  gradually  to  recover, 
and  he  was  soon  well  enough  to  make  an  official 
report  on  all  that  had  occurred.  He  assembled 
his  staff  at  his  bed-side  and  dictated  a  formal 
protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  President, 
of  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  of  General  Huger. 
This  protest  was  couched  in  moderate  but  firm 
language,  but  contained  such  unanswerable 
proofs  of  the  failings  of  the  Government  that 
even  the  obstinate  Minister  of  War  must  have 
been  abashed  when  he  read  it. 
k2 
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On  the  3rd  of  March,  General  Wise  forwarded 
a  formal  accusation  to  Congress,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  had  willingly  accepted  the 
command  of  Eoanoke  Island,  but  that  after 
satisfying  himself  by  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  defenceless  state  it  was  in,  he  reported  to 
that  effect  to  the  Minister  of  War,  pointing 
out  to  him  the  consequences  that  must  be  ex- 
pected to  result,  as  the  island  was  the  key 
to  the  whole  coast;  and  that  he  afterwards 
informed  the  Government  of  the  approach  of 
a  hostile  squadron  consisting  of  twenty-four 
ships,  quite  capable  of  destroying  all  the  bat- 
teries on  the  island  within  twelve  hours ;  dis- 
tinctly assuring  them  at  the  same  time  that  the 
garrison  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  cope  with 
the  enemy.  This  report,  as  we  have  previously 
shown,  had  been  treated  with  contempt,  no 
notice  having  been  taken  of  it,  and  his  personal 
appeal  to  the  Minister  of  War  had  met  with  no 
better  success,  although  at  that  interview  he 
took  great  pains  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  reinforcements  as  well  as  of  supplies  of  am- 
munition without  delay.  That,  in  short,  all 
his  efforts  to  effect  his  object  had  been  fruitless  ; 
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while  an  effectual  check  had  been  given  to  any 
further  remonstrance  on  his  part  by  the  fol- 
lowing peremptory  order,  brought  to  him  by 
an  aide-de-camp  from  the  Minister  of  War  : — 

"  Office  of  Secretary  of  War, 
"January  22nd,  1862. 

"  General  Wise   is    ordered   to   proceed  at 

once  to  his  post  at  Eoanoke  Island. 

"  JuDAH  Benjamin, 

"Secretary  of  War." 

That  he.  General  Wise,  then  left,  although 
fully  convinced  he  had  been  sacrificed.  The 
result  we  have  already  shown. 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  accusation 
which  was  laid  before  the  Congress,  and  that 
body  immediately  ordered  the  matter  to  be 
referred  to  a  special  Committee  of  Inquiry. 
The  result  was  that  the  Minister  of  War  was 
made  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  Con- 
federate troops  at  Eoanoke  Island,  as  it  ap- 
peared that  defeat  might  have  been  avoided  if 
the  representations  of  Generals  Wise  and  Hen- 
ningsen  had  been  attended  to. 

"  If  blame  attaches  to  any  one  (said  the  report 
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of  the  committee),  in  this  matter,  it  ought  to 
fall  upon  the  Minister  of  War  and  General 
Huger."  The  Committee  further  proposed 
that  they  should  both  be  dismissed,  and  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  should  be  passed  to  Generals 
Wise  and  Henningsen  for  their  conduct. 

President  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
had  little  expected  such  a  result,  and  it  even 
startled  the  public  mind  not  a  little.  Con- 
fidence in  the  measures  of  the  Government 
was  already  on  the  wane.  The  President, 
nevertheless,  promoted  Mr.  Benjamin  to  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  State  of  his  Cabinet :  a  step 
which  had  the  effect  of  still  more  weakening 
the  trust  of  the  people  in  the  Government. 

Fourteen  days  after  the  capitulation  of 
Eoanoke  Island,  General  Burn  side  released  all 
his  prisoners  of  war  on  their  taking  an  oath 
not  to  serve  against  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    NEWBERN. 

My  mission  to  Raleigh,  North  Carolina — Generals  Clark 
and  Martin — General  Branch  and  Colonel  Spreil — 
My  inspection  of  the  cavalry  at  Newbern — A  trapper's 
adventures — Burnside's  attack  of  Newbern — Conduct 
of  the  cavalry — Eailway-bridge  destroyed — Retreat  on 
Raleigh — Dismissal  of  Generals  Branch  and  Gattlin. 

As  soon  as  the  men  of  our  legion  had  returned 
to  Eichmond,  I  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
Ealeigh,  the  seat  of  the  Grovernment  of  North 
Carohna,  to  concert  measures  with  Governor 
Clark  for  the  fortification  of  the  coast,  as  the 
new  Minister  of  War  was  of  opinion  that 
Greneral  Burnside,  after  the  easy  conquest  of 
Eoanoke  Island,  would  lose  no  time  in  attack- 
ing Beaufort  and  Newbern,  with  the  view 
of  acquiring  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
North  Carolina  line  of  coast. 
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I  found  General  Clark  an  upright  soldier- 
like man.  After  listening  to  all  the  details 
connected  with  the  surrender  of  Koanoke 
Island,  he  sent  for  the  ofl&cer  in  command  of 
the  troops  in  North  Carolina.  That  officer,  a 
gallant  veteran  with  only  one  arm — having  lost 
the  other  at  the  battle  of  Matamoras,  in  Mexico 
— soon  after  made  his  appearance,  when  the 
Governor  requested  us  to  make  a  general  in- 
spection of  the  coast.  After  I  had  taken  my 
leave  of  the  Governor,  General  Martin,  the  officer 
above  alluded  to,  took  me  with  him  to  his  head- 
quarters that  we  might  concert  together  further 
proceedings.  Here  I  was  introduced  to  his  aide- 
de-camp,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  only  recently 
joined  the  Confederate  army.  We  formed  a  very 
cheerful  party,  and  freely  discussed  the  general 
state  of  affairs  in  America.  I  expressed  the 
hope  that  my  new  acquaintance  would  live 
to  see  peace  restored  on  that  continent — a 
hope  that  was  never  fulfilled,  for  he  fell  at 
Baton-rouge.  After  inspecting  the  coast  de- 
fences, General  Martin  directed  me  to  proceed 
to  the  two  most  important  points  of  defence 
along  the  coast,  with  orders  to  send  him  a 
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report  of  their  condition.  I  proceeded  forth- 
with to  Goldsborough,  which  commands  four 
lines  of  railway.  Here  I  was  introduced  to 
General  Grattlin,  whose  manners  I  found  any- 
thing but  pleasing,  and  who  spoke  of  the  enemy 
with  contempt.  He  had  a  considerable  force 
under  his  orders,  but  the  state  of  his  troops 
showed  a  great  want  of  discipline.  From  Golds- 
borough  1  proceeded  to  Newbern,  at  the  railway 
station  of  which  place  I  was  met  by  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  cavalry  force  quartered 
there,  and  I  thence  proceeded  to  pay  my  respects 
to  General  Branch,  the  chief  officer  in  com- 
mand. 

On  the  following  day  I  accompanied  the 
general  and  his  aide-de-camp  on  a  visit  of  in- 
spection to  the  forts  which  defended  Newbern. 
Colonel  Spreil,  the  aide-de-camp,  belonged  to 
the  2nd  cavalry  regiment,  and  led  the  way  at 
a  rattling  pace  over  the  line  railway  bridge 
which  here  spans  the  river  Eeuss,  and  we 
reached  the  forts  just  as  the  men  were  going 
through  their  drill.  Fort  Thompson,  which, 
according  to  the  general's  idea,  was  a  master- 
piece   as    a   defensive   work,    mounted  fifteen 
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64-pounders,  two  of  which  were  rifled.     The 

officer  in   command  of  the   battery  was   not 

np  to  his  work,  but  felt  convinced  that  if  the 

enemy's  fleet  should  make  its  appearance,  its 

commander  would  very  soon  manage  to   esta- 

• 
blish    his    head-quarters  at   Newbern.      Fort 

Ellis  was  not  completed,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
mounted  nine  guns,  also  64-pounders.  The 
works  were  carried  on  here  just  as  if  no 
danger  were  to  be  apprehended.  The  com- 
mander of  the  place  was  an  easy-going  sort  of 
man,  smoking  his  pipe  by  his  fireside,  and  appa- 
rently caring  as  little  about  his  general  and 
staff*  as  he  did  about  Burnside  and  his  fleet. 
This  man's  coolness  and  unconcern  were  quite 
astounding.  "  If  my  comrades,"  said  he, 
"  should  really  attempt  to  defend  the  place, 
I  will  stand  by  them  ;  should  they  run  away, 
I  am  not  far  from  the  bridge,  so  I  may  as  well 
smoke  my  pipe  quietly,  and  not  bother  myself 
by  anticipating  the  course  of  events." 

We  then  proceeded  to  Fort  Thompson, 
where  we  found  the  commandant  practising 
his  men  at  the  guns.  My  astonishment,  I 
must  own,  was  aroused  at  the  precision  the 
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artillerymen  consistently  displayed  in  not  hit- 
ting their  mark,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  GeneralBurnside  had  only  the  slightest 
notion  of  how  matters  stood,  he  would  at  once 
make  sail  for  Newbern,  and  take  the  place 
without  risking  the  loss  of  a  man. 

Exhausted  by  our  long  ride,  I  requested 
General  Branch  to  accompany  me  to  the 
cavalry  encampment,  where  I  had  been  invited 
to  dine.  General  Branch  offered  his  arm  to 
the  colonel's  wife,  and  the  other  officers  fol- 
lowed. As  long  as  dinner  lasted,  which,  by 
the  by,  was  a  very  good  one,  all  went  on 
smoothly;  but  as  soon  as  the  champagne 
went  round,  every  man  present  was  eager  to 
make  a  speech.  Americans,  I  have  observed, 
are  all  fond  of  displaying  their  oratorical 
powers  on  festive  occasions.  After  a  speech 
of  some  half  an  hour's  duration,  General 
Branch  proposed  a  toast  in  honour  of  the  Con- 
federacy, which  was  responded  to  in  a  speech 
scarcely  inferior  in  length,  by  the  colonel  of 
the  2nd  regiment  of  cavalry,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  dilated  in  glowing  terms  on  the 
matchless  gallantry  of  his  troops — their  prowess 
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being  such  as  to  throw  the  deeds  of  the  Greeks 
and  Eomans  into  the  shade ;  according  to  him 
the  whole  corps  was  ready  to  die,  if  needful, 
to  the  last  man.  I  need  not  add  that  this 
speech  was  received  with  tumultuous  applause. 
"Gentlemen,"  concluded  the  gallant  colonel, 
rising  from  his  seat,  "  let  us  make  Newbern  a 
second  Sebastopol — before  the  walls  of  which 
the  enemy  must  perish  !"  Cheers  resounded 
on  all  sides.  "  Yes  !  Newbern  shall  be  a  second 
Sebastopol !"  General  Branch  then  rose  and 
made  another  speech,  and  stated  that  his  guest. 
Colonel  Estvan,  had,  with  10,000  men,  de- 
fended Sebastopol  against  all  the  combined 
forces  of  England  and  France  !  The  noise 
increased.  Colonel  Spreil  was  again  on  his 
legs,  and  said  that  with  10,000  of  his  own 
brave  fellows  he  would  have  taken  Sebastopol 
in  fourteen  days,  and  not  have  left  one  stone 
upon  another. 

I  was  now  called  upon  to  make  a  speech 
in  reply.  "  My  friends,"  said  I,  "  how  would 
you  go  to  work  if  General  Branch,  with  10,000 
of  his  best  men,  undertook  the  defence  of  Sebas- 
topol, and  Colonel  Spreil,  with  10,000  of  his 
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cavalry,  attacked  it  ?  What  would  be  the 
result  ?"  They  stared  with  astonishment  at 
these  words,  and  I  sat  down,  curious  to  see 
how  they  would  solve  their  own  problem. 
Another  subject  was  then  broached,  but  I 
soon  perceived  that  I  had  lost  their  favour. 
At  last  the  general  rose  to  depart,  and  we 
returned  to  Newbern  with  our  small  staff. 

On  the  following  day  I  visited  the  cavalry 
encampment,  to  inspect  the  two  regiments 
there.  I  found  them  a  fine  body  of  men, 
but  as  regarded  their  weapons,  there  was 
much  room  for  improvement ;  a  great  portion 
of  the  troopers  were  armed  with  heavy  car- 
bines with  bayonets,  in  addition  to  a  sword 
and  revolver. 

When  on  horseback,  fully  accoutred,  one  of 
these  men  had  the  appearance  of  a  moveable 
arsenal;  probably  the  colonel  did  not  deem 
himself  safe  unless  his  men  were  thus  armed 
to  the  teeth.  The  horses,  too,  were  in  a  very 
bad  condition  ;  and  the  manoeuvring  was  indif- 
ferent ;  while  the  men  seemed  to  have  no  idea 
of  sword  exercise,  each  man  using  his  weapon 
as  best  suited  his  own  notions.    So  I  returned  to 
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Raleigli  anything  but  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  my  inspection.  Before  waiting  upon  the 
governor,  I  solicited  an  interview  with  General 
Martin,  and  was  received  by  him  with  a  bland 
smile.  "  Well,  Colonel,"  said  he,  "  what  do 
you  think  of  the  troops  ?"  ''  If,"  I  replied, 
**  they  can  fight  as  well  as  they  talk,  we  need 
not  be  under  the  slightest  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  our  coasts."  "You  are  right,"  he 
replied  ;  "all  that  they  can  do  is  to  talk,  and 
that  I  fear  will  be  our  ruin.  If  General  Burn- 
side  only  knew  how  to  turn  his  recent  advan- 
tage to  good  account,  he  would  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  our  whole  line  of  coast  within 
a  fortnight.  Look  here,"  he  continued,  as 
he  spread  a  map  on  the  table  ;  "if  Newbern 
and  Beaufort  are  taken,  Burnside  will  push  on 
to  Goldborough  and  Welden  by  a  flank  move- 
ment, which  will  place  our  main  roads  of 
traffic  and  railways  in  his  hands,  and  our  army 
will  be  split  in  two.  His  fleet  will  attack 
Wilmington,  and  our  forts,  held  by  Caswell, 
Smithville,  and  Fisher,  under  the  chief  command 
of  Colonel  Iverson,  will  have  to  surrender.  All 
these    gentlemen,  with  the    exception  of  the 
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latter,  who  formerly  served  in  the  United  States 
army,  have  no  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
posts  which  they  hold,  and,  believe  me,  it  is  a 
most  difficult  task  to  make  them  aware  of  their 
duties.  Often  whole  companies  will  leave  a 
battle-field  with  their  commanders,  not  from 
cowardice,  but  simply  because  they  fancy  they 
have  had  enough  fighting  for  the  day,  and  that 
others  should  have  their  turn  also.  When  you 
return  to  Eichmond,  Colonel,  I  wish  you 
would  seriously  represent  to  the  Grovernment, 
the  necessity  that  exists  for  sending  out  new 
commanders  to  all  the  forts  along  the  coast, 
as  well  as  some  able  engineer  officers;  the 
cavalry  might  be  very  well  spared  from  New- 
bern,  and  that  force  replaced  by  some  efficient 
battalions  of  infantry.  We  are  also  in  need 
of  a  few  thousand  stand  of  arms.  If  this  is  not 
done,  I  look  upon  N ewbern  as  lost,  and  Golds- 
borough,  Welden,  and  Wilmington  also. 
Having  frankly  given  you  my  opinion,  I  re- 
commend you  now  to  pay  your  respects  to 
Governor  Clark." 

After  taking  a  cordial  leave  of  the  general, 
I  proceeded  to  pay  the  governor  a  visit.     He 
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happened  to  be  out,  but  I  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  his  secretary  to  take  a  stroll  with 
him  outside  the  town.  As  we  went  along, 
this  amiable  old  gentleman  also  opened  his 
mind  to  me.  "This  unfortunate  war,"  he 
said,  "  can  never  have  a  happy  termination ; 
all  revolutions  end  badly,  and  I  fear  this  will 
be  the  case  with  ours.  The  people  generally 
have  never  been  consulted  by  the  leaders  of 
the  movement,  and  I  suspect  that  many 
amongst  them  are  simply  working  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  for  their  own  ends.  I 
grieve  when  I  think  how  many  loyal  unionists 
have  been  compelled  to  affect  a  show  of 
sympathy  for  a  government  which  hitherto 
has  brought  little  else  than  misery  upon 
them." 

About  two  miles  outside  the  town,  we  met 
a  tall,  imposing-looking  man,  dressed  in 
leathern  clothes,  with  mocassins  on  his  feet. 
Two  revolvers  and  a  bowie  knife  were  stuck  in 
his  belt,  together  with  a  tomahawk,  while  on 
his  shoulder  he  carried  a  rifle  of  unusual 
length.  His  hair  and  beard  seemed  quite  un- 
acquainted with  the  use  of  a  comb,  and  alto- 
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gether  his  appearance  was  remarkable.  This 
prairie  trapper  passed  by  us  with  a  polite 
"  good  evening."  As  we  turned  round  to  look 
after  him  with  some  curiosity,  he  suddenly 
stopped,  leaned  upon  his  rifle,  and  stared  hard 
at  my  companion,  whose  countenance  suddenly 
betrayed  great  emotion.  "  Father  !  father  !" 
exclaimed  the  trapper,  as  he  rushed  into  my 
friend's  arms  and  met  his  embrace.  Fourteen 
years  previously  he  had  left  his  home  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  Ear  West,  and  since  then  no 
tidings  had  been  heard  of  him.  After  the 
father  had  presented  to  me  in  due  form  the 
son  whom  he  had  supposed  dead  long  ago,  the 
latter  related  his  adventures  to  us. 

He  had  been  to  Oregon,  where  he  tried  his 
hand  as  a  gold-digger  and  hunter.  When  he 
heard  of  the  civil  war  between  the  North  and 
South,  he  resolved  to  return  home ;  but  having 
no  money,  he  performed  the  journey  of  8000 
miles  on  foot,  from  Oregon  to  North  Carolina, 
over  mountains,  and  through  forests  and  prairies; 
having,  on  his  venturous  journey,  encountered 
wild  beasts  and  hostile  tribes ;  and  at  last,  on 
reaching  the  frontier  of  Missouri,  he  was  made 
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prisoner  by  a  detachment  of  dragoons  under 
Colonel  Sturgis,  but  who,  on  hearing  his 
story,  allowed  him.  to  proceed  home  unmolested, 
influenced,  ■  no  doubt,  by  the  reflection,  that 
as  the  Almighty  had,  in  so  wonderful  a 
manner,  watched  over  the  safety  of  this  man 
in  his  perilous  journey  homeward,  it  was  not 
for  man  to  stop  him  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
object.  The  news  of  the  return  of  this  long- 
absent  wanderer  on  foot,  from  the  remote  re- 
gion of  Oregon,  spread  like  wildfire  through 
the  town,  and  the  whole  population  crowded 
round  him  to  hear  his  adventures.  He  did 
not  remain  long  in  his  father's  house.  A  com- 
mission as  captain  in  a  regiment  of  infantry 
was  granted  him,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  shot 
in  action  shortly  afterwards,  and  thus  his  ar- 
dent wish  to  die  for  his  country  was  accom- 
plished. 

On  my  return  to  Eichmond  I  delivered  my 
despatches,  but  was  soon  summoned  back  to 
Ealeigh.  On  my  arrival  there,  I  was  informed 
that  General  Burnside  had  already  collected 
his  fleet,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  attack- 
ing Newbern.     I  started  accordingly  at  once 
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for  Greneral  Branch's  camp,  to  see  what  steps 
he  had  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  At 
Groldsborough  the  most  extraordinary  rumours 
were  in  circulation.  Thus  Greneral  Burnside  was 
said  to  have  attacked  Beaufort,  and,  as  had 
been  reported  after  the  surrender  of  Eoanoke 
Island,  had  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  after 
a  valiant  defence.  As  I  proceeded  on  my  way, 
I  found  the  excitement  had  increased.  At  King- 
ston I  left  the  railway,  and  procured  horses, 
and  rode  on  as  fast  as  I  could,  accompanied 
only  by  an  aide-de-camp. 

As  I  approached  Newbern,  the  distant  roar 
of  cannon  became  more  and  more  distinct. 
Suddenly  a  number  of  horsemen  galloped  past 
me  in  full  flight,  and  amongst  them  I  fancied 
I  could  discern  the  gallant  colonel  with  whom 
I  had  dined  not  long  ago.  He  gave  me  a 
hurried  nod  and  passed  on.  On  reaching 
Newbern  I  did  my  best  to  rally  the  men,  and 
so  far  succeeded,  that  they  sunk  one  of  the 
enemy's  gun-boats,  and  blew  up  the  forts,  that 
they  might  not  fall  into  hostile  hands,  and 
thereby  impede  the  movements  of  our  troops. 
A  24-pound  gun  just  then  burst,  and  the  frag- 
l2 
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ments  fell  amongst  my  men,  who  forthwith 
took  to  their  heels.  At  Newbern  I  found 
matters  looking  badly  enough. 

General  Branch  had  secured  a  railway  car- 
riage for  himself,  and  started  off  inland.  Troops 
without  theu'  officers  passed  me  in  confusion, 
and  throwing  away  their  arms,  rushed  across 
the  bridge.  They  all  told  wonderful  stories  of 
the  feats  performed  by  their  respective  regi- 
ments. According  to  their  account,  they  had 
all  fought  like  so  many  devils,  but  the  force  of 
the  enemy  not  being  less  than  100,000  men, 
they  had  no  chance  against  them.  The  fact 
is,  General  Branch  had  run  away,  and  all  dis- 
cipline was  at  an  end.  I  crossed  the  bridge 
and  endeavoured  to  restore  some  kind  of  order 
amongst  the  troops,  but  in  vain.  The  19th 
regiment  of  infantry,  under  Colonel  Burgwine, 
now  came  up  ;  I  asked  him  to  throw  out  his 
men  as  skirmishers,  in  order  to  protect  the 
baggage,  and  to  allow  time  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  guns.  The  colonel,  who  was  a  brave 
soldier,  acquiesced  in  my  request,  and  ordered 
his  men  to  halt.  A  few  other  companies  joined, 
and  they  kept  up  so  well-sustained  a  fire  that 
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the  enemy's  advancing  troops,  which,  on  the 
flight  of  our  own,  had  pushed  too  far  forward, 
were  compelled  to  fall  back,  fancying  that  we 
had  received  reinforcements.  This  was  a  great 
point  gained,  as  it  enabled  us  to  save  our  valu- 
able baggage.  The  Federal  troops  now  delivered 
so  deadl}^  a  fire  that  our  troops  were  driven 
from  their  j)ositions,  and  we  had  to  cross  the 
bridge,  to  which  we  set  fire  inimediately 
after,  in  order  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  In  a  few  moments  dense 
columns  of  smoke  denoted  that  this  work  of 
destruction  was  in  progress. 

Whilst  this  noble  bridge,  once  the  pride  of 
the  people  of  South  Carolina,  was  thus  becom- 
ing a  prey  to  the  flames,  the  enemy  actually 
stopped  firing  to  witness  the  grand  and  awful 
spectacle.  The  flames  rapidly  increased,  the 
timbers  crackled,  and  the  whole  structure  finally 
fell  with  a  tremendous  crash  into  the  river  be- 
low ;  and  then,  for  a  brief  interval,  all  was  still 
again.  The  enemy  presently  reopened  fire, 
and  drove  the  Confederate  troops  from  their 
position  in  front  of  the  town.  Inside  all  was 
confusion.      The    inhabitants  endeavoured  to 
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save  themselves  and  their  chattels,  and  e very- 
kind  of  vehicle  serviceable  for  such  a  purpose 
was  eagerly  laid  hold  of.  In  vain  did  we  en- 
deavour to  persuade  the  scared  citizens  that 
General  Burn  side  was  an  honourable  enemy,  a 
man  of  humane  disposition,  and  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  this  precipitate  flight ;  it  was  all 
in  vain.  As  the  last  train  started,  the  enemy's 
shot  reached  the  station,  but  fortunately  did 
no  damage.  The  Confederate  troops  rallied 
at  Kingston.  General  Branch  found  it  no  easy 
task  to  re-establish  his  reputation  for  bravery. 
Burnside,  apparently  satisfied  with  the 
advantages  he  had  so  easily  gained,  turned  his 
attention  more  to  the  civil  administration  of 
the  place  than  to  military  measures.  Had  he 
been  aware  of  the  disorganized  state  our  army 
was  in,  he  might  have  then  given  it  a  death- 
blow. Had  he  taken  advantage  of  the  moral 
defeat  which  we  had  sustained,  he  could  have 
easily  driven  us  out  of  both  Kingston  and 
Goldsborough,  and  have  caused  our  local  Go- 
vernment at  Ealeigh  to  decamp;  he  might 
have  threatened  Welden  and  Wilmington,  and 
no  doubt  many  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina 
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would  have  greeted  his  arrival  among  them  very 
cordially.  As  it  happened,  however,  Burn- 
side,  who  had  us  really  in  his  power,  allowed 
us  to  escape  with  the  fright  only.  The  confusion 
which  prevailed  at  Newbern  spread  to  Ealeigh, 
for  as  soon  as  Greneral  Gattlin,  who  was  at 
Groldsborough,  heard  of  Branch's  retreat, 
he  became  so  alarmed,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  doing  anything.  Greneral  Branch's  re- 
peated orders  to  join  him  with  all  the  troops 
he  could  gather  together  met  with  no  atten- 
tion; his  officers  shielded  themselves  behind 
the  general's  responsibility,  and  would  not  take 
orders  from  any  one  else.  The  managers  of 
the  banks  at  Ealeigh  packed  up  their  cash  and 
fled  towards  Charlotte,  as  it  was  feared  the 
enemy  might  soon  occupy  the  former  place. 
But  as  General  Burnside  desisted  from  any 
further  onward  movement,  the  Confederate 
troops  were  allowed  time  to  reorganize. 

On  these  events  becoming  known  at  Rich- 
mond, the  Minister  of  War  ordered  Generals 
Branch  and  Gattlin  to  resign  their  commissions. 
The  command  was  then  given  to  General  An- 
derson ;  and  the  Confederate  Government  also 
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ordered  all  the  disposable  troops  on  the  Poto- 
mac under  General  Kansom,  to  proceed  to  the 
support  of  the  army  in  North  Carolina.  In- 
deed, the  Minister  of  War  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  make  good  the  losses  suffered 
by  the  Confederate  forces  in  that  quarter 
through  the  misconduct  and  incompetence  of 
their  commanders. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

THE    ''  MERRIMAC  "    AND    THE    "  MONITOR." 

Activity  in  the  dockyards  at  Portsmouth  —  Myste- 
rious naval  preparations  —  The  Merrimac  completed 
— The  Confederate  squadron  steams  out  of  harbour 
— Speech  of  Captain  Buchanan  to  the  crew  of  the 
Merrimac  —  Position  of  the  enemy's  squadron  — 
The  Merrimac  first  attacks  the  Congress  and  then 
sinks  the  Cumberland  —  Renewed  attack  on  the 
Congress  :  surrender  and  destruction  of  that  ship — 
Captain  Buchanan  wounded — Arrival  of  the  Monitor 
— Action  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac — The 
Merrimac  returns  to  Norfolk. 

The  Confederate  troops  had  left  their  positions 
on  the  Potomac  and  at  Manassas,  and  were 
quickly  retreating  on  all  sides  towards  Rich- 
mond, in  order  to  make  that  capital  the  basis 
of  their  operations.  Only  Jackson's  corps  and 
Ewell's  divisionhad  been  ordered  to  take  npposi- 
tions  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  for  the  purpose 
of  repelling  any  movements  which  the  enemy 
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might  undertake  in  that  direction.  In  the 
interval  every  means  was  devised  to  convert 
the  town  of  Richmond  into  a  second  Sebas- 
topoL  The  James  Eiver  had  to  be  put  in  such 
a  state  of  defence  as  to  protect  the  capital  from 
an  attack  by  the  enemy's  fleet.  To  this  end 
the  inspectors  and  superintendents  of  the  dock- 
yards at  Portsmouth  displayed  the  greatest 
activity.  The  naval  establishments,  which  had 
all  been  repaired  and  rebuilt  since  their  demo- 
lition, were  consequently  all  set  busily  to  work, 
and  an  extraordinary  number  of  hands  were 
engaged  in  hastening  all  kinds  of  warlike  pre- 
parations. The  dockyards  and  the  arsenals 
were  also  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  large 
slabs  of  sheet  iron  from  Anderson's  foundry 
were  brought  to  Portsmouth  for  the  casing  of 
iron-clads.  The  people  were,  as  usual,  very 
inquisitive,  but  the  Government  kept  its  secrets 
effectually ;  so  much  so,  that  the  public  only 
acquired  information  in  a  general  kind  of  way, 
and  of  such  a  character  as  it  suited  the  Govern- 
ment to  spread.  Everybody  talked  of  the  ship 
that  was  being  constructed  in  the  dockyard, 
and  which  was  to  be  cased  over  with  iron  of  such 
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a  thickness  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  even  the 
heaviest  shot.  This  was,  however,  not  fully 
believed  in ;  it  was  rather  construed  as  a 
boastful  rumour  purposely  spread  by  the  naval 
authorities  by  way  of  accounting  in  somewise 
for  the  large  sums  which  had  been  lavished 
without  any  apparent  result. 

A  few  days  before  the  Merrimac  put  to  sea 
there  was  a  rumour  current  that  she  had  sunk 
in  the  basin  of  the  dockyard,  and  no  little  dis- 
content was  manifested  by  a  portion  of  the 
public,  which  went  so  far  as  to  cause  a  demand 
to  be  made  to  the  Government  for  the  removal 
of  Malory,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  as  he  was 
held  to  be  incompetent. 

In  the  meanwhile  Commodore  Tatnall  and 
Captain  Buchanan  daily  made  regular  inspect 
tions  throughout  the  dockyards.  At  length, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1862,  the  riddle  was 
solved,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  impa- 
tient citizens ;  and  the  Confederate  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  the  iron-clad  Merrimac,  mounting 
10  heavy  68-pounders;  the  corvette  Patrick 
Henri/,  ^\i\\  12  guns  (24  and  3 2 -pounders) ; 
the  steamer  Jamestown^  mounting  2  guns,  and 
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the  gim-boats  Teazer^  Beaufort,  and  Baleigli, 
with  1  gun  each,  started  for  Hampton  Eoads. 
Thousands  of  spectators  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  animating  spectacle  of  a  naval  engage- 
ment of  so  novel  a  kind,  and  it  was  indeed  an 
interesting  sight  to  see  the  little  Confederate 
armada  steaming  out. 

This  small  squadron  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Buchanan,  who  had  hoisted  his  flag 
on  board  the  Merrimac ;  and  before  starting, 
that  officer  harangued  his  officers  and  crew  in 
the  following  terms : 

"  We  are  now  about  to  see  the  faces  of  our 
enemies ;  this  honour  has  for  a  long  time  been 
withheld  from  us,  and  granted  only  to  the 
land  forces.  This  day,  however,  we  shall  have 
that  gratification.  You  shall  see  your  enemies  ; 
and  I  promise  you  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  you  are  engaged  with  them.  Eemem- 
ber  that  you  fight  for  your  rights  and  for  your 
country.  You  see  the  enemy's  ships  yonder. 
You  must  destroy  them.  I  do  not  say.  Will 
you  do  it  ?  for  I  know  you  will !" 

This  curt  address  was  not  lost  on  the  men ; 
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they  received  it  with  loud  cheers,  and  even 
those  who,  up  to  that  moment,  might  have  felt 
some  scruples  in  serving  on  board  such  an  iron 
prison  as  the  Merrimac,  plucked  up  a  spirit. 
The  iron  monster  now  steamed  away  into  the 
bay,  but  looked  withal  so  dark,  ominous, 
mysterious,  and  uncouth  a  structure,  that  it 
seemed  to  move  along  unnaturally  on  the 
waters.  I^o  human  being,  indeed,  was  to  be 
seen  on  this  moving  fortress,  as  it  towered 
gloomily  over  the  little  flotilla  of  gunboats 
which  sought  the  protection  of  its  formidable 
armament.  The  thousands  who  had  gathered 
together  on  the  shores  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  Confederate  fleet,  looked  on  with  beating 
hearts  and  eyes   anxiously  strained. 

The  formidable  ships  of  the  Federal 
navy  were  anchored  out  in  the  quiet  bay, 
within  easy  distance,  their  pennants  waving 
gently  in  the  breeze.  The  Cumberland,  a 
splendid  frigate,  mounting  40  guns,  was  in 
advance,  and  to  the  right  the  frigate  Congress, 
whilst  a  little  further  back  the  stately  Minne- 
sota rode   at    anchor,    surrounded   by    several 
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small  steamers,  and  in  tlie  distant  horizon 
appeared  the  numerous  masts  of  merchant 
vessels. 

The  enemy  now  began  hurriedly  to  signal 
from  their  mastheads,  which  notified  plainly 
enough  to  our  crews  that  their  approach  was 
not  unexpected.  Presently  a  tremendous  fire 
was  opened  from  the  ports  of  the  Minnesota, 
on  which  ship  was  hoisted  a  flag,  as  a  signal 
for  the  commencement  of  the  engagement. 
AH  the  enemy's  smxall  craft  now  scrambled 
under  the  protection  of  her  guns  like  chickens 
under  the  wings  of  their  parent  bird,  seeking 
shelter  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Monroe. 

Great  activity  was  now  observable  on  board 
the  enemy's  two  frigates.  Their  ports  opened, 
and  their  formidable  guns  showed  their  angry 
mouths  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  approaching 
foe.  As  soon  as  our  vessels  had  got  within 
range,  all  the  gun-boats  kept  some  distance 
astern,  and  the  Merrimac  steamed  on  steadiJy 
by  herself.  As  soon  as  she  got  alongside  of 
the  Congress,  she  fired  a  broadside  into  her, 
which  was  immediately  replied  to  by  that 
frigate,  and   by  all  the  land  batteries  as  well. 
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but  with  literally  no  effect,  for  tlie  shot  glided 
harmlessly  off  the  Merrimacs  iron  sides  like  so 
many  hailstones.  Thus  unhurt,  she  steamed 
towards  the  Cumberland  without  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  fire  directed  upon  her 
by  the  unfortunate  ship  which  she  had  doomed 
to  destruction.  When  within  forty  yards  of 
the  Cumberland  the  crew  of  the  Merrimac  could 
distinctly  hear  the  orders  that  were  given  on 
board  that  frigate,  and  the  remarks  made  by 
her  crew,  "What  the  devil  is  this  coming? 
What  can  she  be  about  ?" 

The  commander  of  the  Merrimac  now 
raked  the  Cumberland' s  decks  with  an  enor- 
mous cylinder  shell,  and  this  fearful  missile 
dealt  tremendous  havoc  amongst  her  crew. 
The  Merrimac  then  swept  round  in  a  half 
circle,  running  her  pointed  beak  straight  into 
the  sides  of  the  Cumberland.  The  captain  of 
that  frigate  meanwhile  directed  a  heavy 
fire  upon  the  Merrimac  from  every  gun  w^hich 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her  at  such 
close  quarters;  the  shots,  however,  glanced 
harmlessly  off  the  deck  and  sides  of  this  sea- 
monster,  which  continued  its  course,  and  the 
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Merrimacs  sharp  point  was  soon  buried  in  tlie 
frigate's  stalwart  hull.  A  stunning  crash  is 
heard,  and  the  next  minute  the  magnificent 
frigate  is  seen  reeling  about  like  a  drunken 
man.  Her  brave  captain,  unwilling  to  yield, 
continues  his  fire  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
condition  of  his  ship.  Grradually  the  frigate 
settles  down  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  water, 
and  the  waves  are  seen  pouring  in  at  the  port- 
holes ;  once  more  she  rises  and  vomits  forth 
fire  on  her  assailant,  and  then,  heeling  over, 
the  ill-fated  ship  sinks  to  rise  no  more,  carry- 
ing a  large  portion  of  her  surviving  crew  along 
with  her.  She  went  down  noiselessly — her 
devoted  crew  emulating  her  in  this  respect  by 
meeting  their  fate  without  uttering  a  cry.  For 
a  few  moments  after  she  sank,  the  waters  were 
disturbed  where  she  had  but  so  lately  been 
riding  in  all  the  pride  of  conscious  strength, 
and  then  settled  calmly  over  her. 

The  destruction  of  this  fine  ship,  with  so 
many  of  her  crew,  in  broad  daylight  and  the 
calmest  weather,  in  the  midst  of  this  beautiful 
bay,  must  have  caused  a  panic  among  the 
remainder  of  the  enemy's  squadron.     Never- 
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tlieless,  the  Congress  kept  her  ground,  and 
prepared  to  defend  the  honour  of  her  flag 
against  the  redoubtable  iron-clad.  The  Mer- 
rimac  now  steered  straight  for  that  frigate  ; 
but  her  career  was  presently  checked  by  her 
getting  into  shoal  water.  Her  captain,  judging 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  him  to  get 
any  closer  to  the  Congress,  then  opened  a  heavy 
fire  upon  that  ship.  Ere  long,  the  Merri- 
macs  projectiles  pierced  through  the  frigate's 
wooden  walls,  and  caused  such  destruction  on 
board  that  her  commander  was  obliged  to  strike 
his  flag  and  surrender.  Captain  Buchanan  then 
ceased  firing,  and  signalled  the  gunboat 
Beaufort,  ordering  Lieutenant  Parker,  her 
commander,  to  go  on  board  the  Congress  and 
receive  her  flag,  and  to  bring  away  all  the 
officers  and  crew.  Captain  Smith  and  Lieu- 
tenant Prendergast  of  the  Congress,  in  reply  to 
this  latter  summons,  requested  permission  to 
remain  on  board  their  ship,  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  wounded,  which  was  readily 
granted  by  Captain  Buchanan.  At  this 
juncture,  however,  the  land  batteries  most  in- 
judiciously again  opened  fire  upon  the  gunboat 
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Beaufort,  and  althougli  no  casualty  ensued 
therefrom,  Captain  Buchanan  was  so  incensed 
that  he  ordered  red-hot  shot  to  be  fired  into 
the  Congress  to  efiect  her  total  destruction. 
Just  about' this  time,  however,  he  was  struck 
on  the  foot  by  a  Minie  bullet,  and  was  obliged 
to  hand  over  the  command  to  his  first  lieu- 
tenant, Jones,  to  whom  he  gave  stringent 
orders  to  sink  the  unfortunate  Congress.  The 
lieutenant  executed  this  command  to  the 
letter,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efibrts  of  the 
enemy's  frigate  Minnesota,  and  of  the  Boanoke 
and  Lawrence  to  assist  their  stricken  consort, 
the  Congress  was  utterly  destroyed. 

Meanwhile  a  feeling  of  prodigious  excitement 
pervaded  the  crowd  of  spectators  on  shore. 
Two  of  the  enemy's  formidable  frigates  had 
already  been  destroyed  by  our  iron  scourge, 
and  the  next  day  no  doubt  she  would  effect 
the  demolition  of  the  enemy's  remaining  ships. 
Our  sanguine  people  already  indulged  in 
pleasant  anticipations  of  a  reopened  inter- 
course with  Europe.  So  certain  indeed  did 
many  feel  at  the  realization  of  their  hopes, 
that  they  at  once  set  about  taking  measures 
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for  tlie  opening  of  the  port  preparatory  to  various 
mercantile  speculations.  They  complacently 
dilated,  too,  upon  the  consequences  that 
might  be  expected  to  ensue  from  the  trium- 
phal progress  of  the  Merrimac  to  Washing- 
ton ;  not  doubting  that  she  would  destroy 
everything  on  her  way  thither.  Probably  but 
few  were  composed  enough  to  sleep  that  night. 
Thousands,  indeed,  encamped  on  the  shores 
of  the  bay,  eagerly  awaiting  the  dawn  of  day 
and  the  recommencement  of  the  naval  battle. 

The  day  broke  at  last,  and  discovered  an 
enormous  assemblage  of  people  awaiting  the 
coming  event  in  eager  expectation.  The 
enemy's  frigates  Boanolce  and  Laiorence  had 
sought  protection  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Mon- 
roe, but  the  colossal  frigate  Minnesota  still  lay 
quietly  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  Alongside  of  her, 
however,  was  to  be  seen  a  curious  little  craft 
of  no  particular  form,  resembling  more  a  caj)- 
sized  whaler  than  anything  else.  By  and  by, 
the  Merrimac  steamed  out  into  the  bay  to- 
wards her  antagonist,  amidst  the  vociferous 
cheers  of  the  thousands  collected  on  the  shores. 

Captain    Buchanan   had   sent  his  gunboats 
m2 
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Jamestoion  and  YorJctown  ahead,  to  reconnoitre 
the  strange  looking  little  craft.  They  ap- 
proached her  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
as  they  gradually  drew  near,  she  fired  two 
shots  at  them  from  the  enormous  guns 
that  now  peeped  from  the  turret  on  her  deck, 
by  way  of  welcome  or  warning ;  they  received 
the  compliment  in  the  latter  sense,  and 
hastily  retreated.  The  Merrimac  now  put  on 
full  steam,  and  bore  down  on  her  little 
enemy  with  the  object  of  running  her  beak 
into  her  so  as  to  sink  her  by  sheer  weight. 
She  had  already  got  to  within  thirty  yards' 
distance,  and  was  preparing  for  the  fatal 
thrust,  when  the  Monitor  twisted  suddenly 
round,  like  a  fish,  and  at  the  same  moment 
discharged  one  of  her  heavy  guns  point-blank 
at  the  Merrimac,  to  let  her  know  that  she  had 
now  to  encounter  a  foe  as  formidable  as 
herself.  The  Merrimac  then  slowly  ranged 
alongside  her  diminutive  antagonist,  and  both 
opened  fire  with  ordnance  of  more  destructive  a 
character  than  had  ever  before  been  employed 
in  naval  encounters:  100  and  120-pounder 
Armstrong,  and  other  equally  powerful  guns, 
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discliarging  tlieir  fire  at  a  distance  of  150  yards. 
But  it  was  to  little  purpose  ;  tlie  balls  glancing 
off  equally  from  the  iron  sides  of  botli  ships. 

This  useless  cannonade  continued  for  more 
than  two  hours,  when  another  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Merrimac  to  run  down  her  enemy; 
but  the  Monitor  again  skilfully  avoided  the 
intended  shock,  and  managed,  moreover,  to 
send  a  shell  tlirough  one  of  the  portholes  of 
her  antagonist,  spreading  death  and  destruc- 
tion among  the  crew.  The  Merrimac  now  con- 
tinued her  fire  with  redoubled  fury;  but 
it  was  steadily  replied  to ;  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  Merrimac,  seeing  the  impossi- 
bility of  seriously  damaging  his  opponent,  at 
last  veered  roimd,  and  steamed  away  towards 
Norfolk,  leaving  the  Monitor  in  possession  of 
the  waters  which  had  been  the  scene  of  this 
unparalleled  conflict. 

The  multitude  assembled  on  the  shores, 
eagerly  watching  the  progress  of  the  fight, 
could  not  comprehend  how  it  was  that  the 
Merrimac  failed  to  destroy  the  insignificant- 
looking  craffc  that  had  dared  to  attack  her.  But, 
when  they  ascertained  the  real   state   of  the 
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case,  and  that  the  little  enemy  was  also  one  of 
those  wonderful  iron-clads,  capable  of  disputing 
the  entrance  of  the  port  with  the  Merrimac,  they 
were  exceedingly  wroth,  and  denounced  in  no 
measured  terms,  not  only  the  Merrimac,  but 
the  JSTaval  Minister  by  whose  directions  she 
had  been  constructed,  for  not  having  built  at 
the  same  time  a  couple  of  such  ships,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  opening  of  the  harbour. 

It  happened,  however,  that  the  movements 
of  M'Clellan's  army  were  assuming  such  an 
aspect  as  speedily  to  divert  the  attention  of 
these  politicians  to  other  and  no  less  impor- 
tant matters. 


m'clellan's  plan  of  operations.     1  67 


CHAPTEE  XII. 


DESTRUCTION    OF    THE    "  MERRIMAC." 


M'Clellan's  ill-concealed  plan  of  operations  in  the  Penin- 
sula— Preparations  on  both  sides — M'Clellan  not  sup- 
ported by  his  Government — He  assembles  his  troops 
at  Fort  Monroe — Alarm  at  Richmond — General  Huger 
ordered  to  destroy  the  fortifications  at  Portsmouth — 
Federal  troops  take  possession  of  Portsmouth — The 
Merrimac  destined  for  New  York — Aj.'rival  of  the 
enemy's  ships — The  Merrimac  ordered  to  be  blown  up. 

It  was  no  longer  a  secret  to  the  Confederate 
chief  that  it  was  Greneral  M'Clellan's  intention 
to  transfer  his  operations  to  the  Peninsula. 
Large  forces  were,  accordingly,  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed there  forthwith,  and  instructions  sent  at 
the  same  time  to  General  Magruder  to  place 
Yorktown,  as  well  as  Williamsburg,  in  such  a 
state  of  defence  that,  if  threatened,  both  should 
be  able  to  stand  a  siege.     General  Magruder, 
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wlio  had  for  a  long  time  held  a  command  on 
the  Peninsula,  lost  no  time,  accordingly,  in 
carrying  out  these  instructions,  and  he  soon 
fortified  Yorktown  so  strongly,  that  it  was  in 
a  condition  to  stand  the  siege  of  a  consider- 
able army. 

Gren.  M'Clellan,  who  had  never  ceased  to  be 
annoyed  at  the  defeat  of  the  Federal  army  at 
Manassas,  must  have  been  much  mortified  to 
find  that  all  the  secret  plans  he  thought  he 
had  so  carefully  prepared  should  be,  as  they 
now  were,  revealed  through  some  underhand 
agency.  No  sooner  was  his  intended  scheme  of 
operations  known  at  Washington,  than  it  was 
communicated  by  means  of  active  espionage 
to  the  Government  at  Eichmond,  where  the 
necessary  steps  were  forthwith  taken  to  coun- 
teract it.  As  our  generals  were  thus  pos- 
sessed long  beforehand  of  the  knowledge  of 
M'Clellan's  intentions,  they  were  enabled  to 
prepare  for  every  contingency.  Our  voluntary 
abandonment  of  Manassas  must  have  caused 
no  small  astonishment  to  the  enemy.  If  the 
secret  of  M'Clellan's  comprehensive  plan  of 
operations  had  not  oozed  out,  and  if  the  Fede- 
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ral  Government  had  given  him  all  the  support 
in  their  power  necessary  to  carry  out  that 
plan,  and  had  placed  all  the  disposable  troops 
at  his  command,  its  success  would  have  been 
brilliant,  and  this  fratricidal  war  might, 
probably,  have  been  long  since  terminated. 

But,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  authorities 
at  Washington  acted  with  very  little  foresight, 
and  they  still  continued  to  display  the  same 
want  of  common  sense  that  had  led  to  the  dis- 
asters at  Bull  Eun  and  Manassas.  By  this 
mismanagement  on  their  part,  M'Clellan  was 
deprived  of  the  triumphs  which  he  fancied  he 
had  effectually  secured.  'Now  that  the  general's 
plan  was  known  to  a  great  extent,  he  had  no 
further  reason  for  concealing  it,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  superintend  the  embarkation 
of  his  troops  with  all  his  habitual  zeal  and 
energy.  As  he  was  prevented  from  making 
use  of  the  direct  communication  between 
James  Eiver  to  Eichmond,  owing  to  its  being 
blockaded  by  the  Merrimac,  he  promptly  col- 
lected a  fleet  at  Alexandria,  and  by  its  aid 
succeeded  in  conveying  his  troops  to  Fort 
Monroe,    with    the    intention    of    advancing 
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from  that  point  upon  Eichmond  by  land.  The 
Federal  Government  acted  as  if  it  really  wished 
to  throw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  execution  of  a  plan  which  was  already, 
beset  with  difficulties.  Thus  it  deprived  the 
general  of  M'Dowell's  corps,  and  condemned 
the  latter  to  inactivity :  a  measure  which  at  a 
subsequent  period  became  the  cause  of  a  very 
serious  misfortune  to  the  arms  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

At  last,  General  M'Clellan,  having  succeeded 
in  assembling  his  army  under  the  walls  of 
Fort  Monroe,  resolved  to  push  on  by  the 
shortest  road  with  the  greater  portion  of  his 
force  to  Yorktown — leaving  the  fleet  to  convey 
the  remainder  of  his  troops  up  the  York  Eiver 
— in  order  to  cut  off  any  attempt  at  retreat  on 
the  part  of  the  Confederates. 

The  news  of  M'Clellan's  operations  in  the 
Peninsula  caused  the  greatest  consternation 
throughout  the  South.  The  confusion  which 
prevailed,  at  Eichmond  especially,  but  indeed 
all  through  the  Peninsula,  was  extreme ;  and 
although  the  Confederate  Government  had  for 
weeks  past  been  informed  of  M'Clellan's  plans, 
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the  news  of  his  landing  at  Fort  Monroe  fell 
upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  the  most  con- 
tradictory orders  were  thereupon  issued.  The 
dread  that  then  prevailed  at  Eichmond  must 
be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  conduct  of  President 
Jefferson  Davis  and  his  wife,  who,  as  soon  as 
intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy  had 
reached  them,  not  only  took  every  pre- 
caution to  place  their  family  in  safety,  but 
despatched  to  North  Carolina  all  the  valuable 
property  at  Eichmond  which  had  been  placed 
at  the  President's  disposal ;  such  as  plate,  pic- 
tures, works  of  art,  jewels,  &c.  Such  a  course 
of  proceeding  caused  much  unnecessary  alarm 
to  the  good  citizens  of  Eichmond,  and  no  little 
irritation.  So  complete  was  the  removal  of 
the  President's  effects,  that  it  was  said  that 
Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  actually  ordered  all  the 
curtains  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  carpets 
taken  up,  that  they  might  be  packed  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  furniture  of  the  presidential 
residence  for  removal  to  North  Carolina.  This 
was  not  considered  a  becoming  example  of  the 
firmness  and  magnanimity  expected  from  the 
elected  head  of  the  Confederacy  towards  the  en- 
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courasrement  of  the  citizens.  The  effect  was,  as 
may  be  supposed,  to  bring  about  a  general 
removal  from  the  town.  Great  confusion  also 
prevailed  at  the  various  public  offices ;  the  Go- 
vernment property  was  removed  to  North  Caro- 
lina, and  all  the  bank-note  presses  to  Columbus. 
The  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine,  Ean- 
dolph  and  Malory,  proceeded  to  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth ;  not,  as  might  have  been  supposed, 
to  take  measures  for  saving  what  could  be  pre- 
served at  those  important  naval  stations,  but 
to  destroy  everything  there.  A  humiliating  day 
for  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  was  now  at 
hand.  General  Huger  was  entrusted  with  the 
disgraceful  task  of  destroying  the  valuable 
docks  and  Government  stores  at  Portsmouth. 
Although  there  were  no  less  than  30,000  ex- 
cellent troops  in  and  around  Norfolk,  the 
order  he  received  was  fully  carried  out,  and 
thus  the  docks  and  building-yards  became  a 
prey  to  the  flames.  General  Huger  proved  by 
his  zeal  in  performing  this  work  that  he  was  well 
suited  for  it.  Property  to  the  value  of  many 
millions,  much  of  which  might  have  been  saved, 
was  destroyed  in  the  most  reckless  manner. 
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Such  precipitation,  indeed,  was  displayed 
in  the  process  of  general  demolition,  that  the 
fact  of  the  Merrimacs  lying  in  the  bay  was 
quite  overlooked.  As  soon  as  the  Minister  of 
War  had  ordered  Huger  to  burn  the  dock- 
yard at  Portsmouth,  the  chief  of  the  naval 
department  lost  no  time  in  sending  orders  to 
Captain  Tatnall,  who  commanded  i\iQMerrimac, 
to  send  all  the  smaller  vessels  to  Eichmond, 
and  then  to  sail  with  the  Merrimac  towards 
New  York,  to  destroy  all  vessels  laden  with 
corn  he  should  meet  with,  and  after  having 
performed  this  service,  to  blow  up  the  Merrimac 
— his  instructions  appearing  to  imply  also  that 
he  was  to  share  the  same  fate  ! 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Confe- 
derate ministers  knew  how  to  issue  orders  on 
a  grand  scale ;  but  it  was  a  much  easier  task 
to  burn  trading  vessels  than  to  oppose  a 
foe  like  M'Clellan.  The  Confederate  troops 
conveyed  all  their  guns  to  Suffolk  and  Peters- 
burg. The  flames  from  the  burning  dockyards 
at  Portsmouth  made  General  Wool,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Federal  troops  at  Monroe,  aware 
of   the    retreat    of    our   forces,    and   he   did 
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not  hesitate  to  take  immediate  possession  of 
that  port  so  pusillanimously  abandoned,  but 
which  might  have  held  out  for  months  against 
an  army  of  30,000  men. 

The  example  lately  shown  by  the  com- 
manders and  crews  of  the  Federal  frigates 
Cmnherland  and  Congress,  in  the  gallant  but 
hopeless  defence  of  their  ships  when  opposed 
to  the  Merrimac,  ought  surely  to  have  inspired 
the  Confederate  authorities  with  sufficient  reso- 
lution to  make  some  attempt  to  retain  their 
hold  of  such  valuable  naval  stations  as  Ports- 
mouth and  Norfolk. 

Thus  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  were  aban- 
doned or  demolished  by  the  Confederate  troops, 
while  outside  in  the  bay  lay  the  victorious 
Merrimac,  little  aware  of  the  sad  fate  that 
awaited  her.  Captain  Tatnall,  her  commander, 
being  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  obey  the  orders 
he  had  received,  was  anxiously  pacing  up  and 
down  the  deck  of  his  ship.  To  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  shipping  at  New  York  was  practicable 
enough,  but  to  blow  himself  up  in  the  air  to 
please  Mr.  Malory  was  rather  too  much  to  be 
expected  of  him  !     He  thought  it  advisable, 
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under  tlie  circumstances,  to  hold  a  sort  of 
council  of  war  in  his  cabin,  when  he  put  the 
following  questions  to  his  officers : 

1.  "Are  the  officers  of  the  Merrimac  ready- 
to  take  her  to  New  York,  and  there  to  fulfil 
the  orders  that  have  been  sent  to  me  ?" 

Bepli/:  "Yes." 

2.  "Is  the  Merrimac  so  constructed  that  she 
can  stand  the  fire  of  all  the  batteries  of  Fort 
Monroe  ?" 

Bepli/:  "No!" 

After  a  long  debate,  it  was  finally  resolved  to 
run  up  the  James  Eiver  to  assist  in  its  defence. 
Captain  Tatnall  accordingly  set  to  work,  and 
during  the  night  everything  that  could  be 
spared  was  thrown  overboard;  but  as  she 
rose  some  eight  feet  out  of  the  water  in  con- 
sequence, she  could  no  longer  be  properly  called 
an  iron-clad,  for  her  hull  below  the  water  line 
was  unprotected,  and  she  was,  therefore, 
no  match  for  the  Monitor.  The  hostile  fleet 
shortly  made  its  appearance  in  the  bay,  and 
Captain  Tatnall,  perceiving  the  hopeless  po- 
sition he  was  in,  ordered  the  boats  to  be 
lowered,  sent  his  crew  of  340  men  on  shore. 
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and  then  ordered  the  Merrimac  to  be  set  on  fire 
from  stem  to  stern.  The  work  of  destruction  was 
more  speedily  completed  than  could  have  been 
imagined.  Dense  volumes  of  smoke  rushed  out 
of  the  portholes.  Grun  after  gun  exploded,  and 
in  a  short  time  that  famous  vessel,  a  striking 
instance  of  man's  constructive  power,  and  so 
recently  the  conqueror  of  two  formidable 
frigates,  was  wrapped  in  one  mass  of  vivid  flame. 
Ere  long  a  fearful  explosion  announced  that 
the  flames  had  reached  the  powder-magazine, 
and  so  terminated  the  career  of  the  Merrimac, 
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SIEGE     OF     TORKTOWN. 

M'Clellan  advances  on  Yorktown,  and  commences  the 
siege — Abandonment  of  that  city — Magnider's  re- 
treat— ]\I'Clellan  advances  against  Williamsburo: — 
Attack  and  repulse  of  General  Hooker — He  is 
supported  by  Kearney  and  Heintzelman — Activity 
of  Magruder — M'Clellan  sends  reinforcements — 
Hancock's  successful  attacks — Desperate  exertions 
of  General  Magruder — M'Clellan  comes  up  and 
drives  back  the  Confederates — Consternation  at 
Williamsburg — Magruder  holds  out — General  Jos. 
E.  Johnston  takes  the  chief  command  —  A  cavalry 
combat  at  Williamsburg — Retreat  of  the  Confederates 
to  Eichmond. 

General  M'Clellan,  in  spite  of  the  "bad  con- 
dition of  the  roads,  continued  his  advance 
on  Yorktown,  resolutely  overcoming  every  ob- 
stacle on  the  way,  and  thereby  inspiring  his 
troops  with  full  confidence  in  their  commander. 
On  approaching  that  place,  however,  he  found 
that  the  Confederate  Gleneral  Magruder  had,  by 
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using  the  utmost  exertion,  placed  that  city  in 
an  excellent  state  of  defence,  and  that  conse- 
quently it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  lay 
formal  siege  to  it.  The  requisite  siege- works 
were  then  commenced  under  great  difficulties, 
and  the  heavy  guns  brought  up.  It  is  only 
those  well  acquainted  with  the  topography  of 
the  country  who  can  fully  estimate  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  Federal  troops  had  to  overcome. 
After  three  months'  hard  labour  the  batteries 
were  so  near  completion  that  the  guns  could  be 
mounted.  During  all  this  time  the  Federal 
troops  had  to  sustain  a  continual  fire,  and  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  occasional  sorties  from  the 
garrison.  Magruder,  moveover,  had  assembled  a 
force  at  Yorktown  strong  enough  to  enable 
him,  if  necessary,  to  take  the  open  field  and 
give  battle  to  the  enemy.  "Whilst  thus  actively 
at  work  and  animated  by  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence, Magruder  received  an  order  from  the 
Minister  of  War  to  evacuate  Yorktown  as 
quietly  as  possible — leaving  all  his  guns  iii 
position — and  to  fall  back  upon  the  second  line 
of  defence  at  Williamsburg.  This  unexpected 
order  gave,  as  may  be  supposed,   the  greatest 
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annoyance  to  Magruder,  who,  most  reluctantly, 
issued  directions  for  the  retirement  of  his 
troops.  To  conceal  this  movement  from  the 
enemy  he  ordered  all  the  guns  to  open  a 
heavy  fire  upon  the  hesiegers,  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  two  or  three  regiments  to  make  a 
demonstration  hy  way  of  feint.  As  soon  as 
it  grew  dark  CuUen's  brigade  commenced  the 
retreat  as  noiselessly  as  possible  on  the  road 
towards  AVilliamsburg.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing two  other  brigades  followed  in  the  same 
manner.  By  the  3rd  of  May  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  troops  had  left  Yorktown,  only 
three  regiments  of  infantry  remaining  behind. 
The  whole  of  the  cavalry  and  two  batteries  of 
horse  artiller}^  occupied  the  furthest  outworks. 
Durinp-  the  nisrht  all  the  men  were  called  in, 
and,  under  the  personal  command  of  General 
Magruder,  proceeded  on  their  march  towards 
Williamsburg,  the  cavalry  being  ordered  to 
remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Yorktown  to  watch 
the  enemy's  movements.  Our  retreat  was 
effected  with  so  much  secrecy,  order,  and 
silence,  that  even  the  outlying  pickets  of  the 
enemy  were  not  aware  of  it. 
n2 
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As  soon  as  tlie  news  of  the  evacuation  of 
Yorktown  reached  Greneral  M'Clellan's  head- 
quarters he  ordered  the  cavahy  under  General 
Stoneman  to  follow  in  pursuit ;  in  pursuance  of 
which  a  detachment  under  the  orders  of  a 
daring  young  officer,  whom  we  afterwards 
learned  was  the  Due  de  Chartres,  rapidly 
attacked  our  rear,  doing  us  considerable  mis- 
chief After  a  few  of  these  cavalry  skirmishes, 
the  Confederates  finally  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  lines  at  Williamsburg.  From  the  quantity 
of  military  stores  left  behind  us  at  Yorktown, 
the  enemy's  general  must  have  been  no  little 
amazed  that  so  strong  a  force  should  have 
abandoned  a  place  so  well  supplied  with  war 
materiel,  and  which,  moreover,  was  so  well  forti- 
fied as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  long  siege. 

Without  loss  of  time,  M'Clellan  re- 
sumed active  operations,  and  advanced  with 
his  whole  army.  General  Hooker  led  the 
van,  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  our  first 
entrenchments,  proceeded  to  attack  Wil- 
liamsburg. The  attack  was  so  determined 
that  Colonel  Miller,  of  the  Confederate  army, 
was  unable  to  hold  his  position,  and  his  troops 
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began  to  waver.  Hooker  continued  the 
attack  with  renewed  vigour,  and  a  fierce  fight 
ensued,  in  which,  at  first,  the  Confederates  had 
the  worst  of  it,  but  Colonel  Cobb  coming  up  to 
Miller's  support,  threw  himself  upon  Hooker's 
division,  and  brought  him  to  a  standstill. 
Anderson's  brigade  shortly  afterwards  made  its 
appearance,  and  fell  upon  Hooker's  right  flank  ; 
thus,  this  officer,  although  his  troops  behaved 
well,  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  vantage  ground 
and  fall  back.  The  numerical  superiority  of 
the  Confederates  told  seriously  against  Hooker, 
who  was  compelled  to  retire  with  a  loss  of 
1700  men  and  some  guns.  The  roads  were  in 
such  a  dreadful  state,  that  the  artillery  and 
ammunition  carts  could  scarcely  move  along. 
General  Hooker,  who  is  an  able  soldier,  did 
his  best  to  save  his  fine  division,  but 
Cobb  was  not  inclined  to  let  him  ofi*  easily, 
and  compelled  him  to  retreat,  fighting  step 
by  step. 

Hooker's  position  became  every  minute 
more  critical  and  desperate.  His  daring  had 
imprudently  led  him  into  an  engagement 
which  he  might  have  avoided,  but  he  was  too 
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liigli- spirited  and  too  mucli  excited  now  to 
acknowledge  it.  It  was  only  when  he  found 
out  the  mistake  he  had  made,  that  he  had  not 
to  deal  with  Cobh's  brigade  alone,  but  with  a 
whole  corps  d'armee,  that  he  sent  to  General 
M'Clellan  for  support. 

The  general  acceded  to  his  urgent  request, 
and  immediately  ordered  up  Kearney's  divi- 
sion to  his  aid.  He  could  not  have  sent  a 
better  man.  Kearney  was  of  that  chival- 
rous character  so  often  to  be  met  with 
in  the  French  army.  He  had  lost  an 
arm  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  he  afterwards 
joined  the  French  army  as  a  volunteer  aide- 
de-camp  in  the  Italian  campaign,  greatly  dis- 
tinguishing himself  at  both  Solferino  and  Ma- 
genta. He  brought  up  his  men  at  the 
double  to  support  Hooker,  although  the  exe- 
crable state  of  the  roads  somewhat  retarded 
him,  but  he  eventually  reached  the  hard- 
pressed  division.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see 
Kearney  lead  on  his  troops,  eager  for  the  fight 
as  they  were.  He  seemed  to  be  ubiqui- 
tous ;  now  leading  on  his  centre,  now  ordering 
up   a  battery;    in  another  moment    charging 
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at  the  liead  of  his  troops.  His  striking,  manly 
form  was  prominent  wherever  the  fight 
was  thickest,  setting  a  noble  example  to  his 
soldiers.  The  opposing  troops  were  soon  inter- 
mingled in  a  regular  7nelee,  and  both  sides 
fought  desperately.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the 
ground,  our  cavalry  was  not  serviceable,  much 
to  the  regret  of  its  ofl&cers ;  it  was  also  very 
difficult  for  the  artillery  to  manoeuvre.  The 
struggle,  which  had  commenced  at  the  verge 
of  a  wood,  was  gradually  drawn  into  the  forest 
itself,  and  here,  under  the  cracking  branches 
of  venerable  trees,  amidst  the  roar  of  the  artil- 
lery, many  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounters 
took  place,  such  as  have  seldom  been  witnessed 
in  other  wars.  There  was  something  so  wild 
and  terrible  in  the  aspect  of  that  day's  strife, 
that  all  those  who  have  survived  it  must  look 
back  upon  it  with  a  shudder. 

Greneral  Magruder,  meanwhile,  continued  to 
order  up  fresh  troops,  and  in  a  few  hours  he 
had  so  mauled  Hooker's  division,  that  it  was 
reduced  to  little  more  than  a  fragment ;  Heint- 
zelman  and  Kearney  also  suffered  heavy  losses. 
The  goddess  of  victory  already  held  the  ba- 
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lance  in  our  favour,  wlien  General  M'Clellan 
pushed  forward  some  fresli  brigades  along  a 
dam,  with  a  view  of  taking  possession  of  the 
works  on  our  left  flank,  hoping  thereby  to 
redeem  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  General 
Magruder,  who  had  betimes  discovered  the 
enemy's  intention,  forthwith  brought  up  the 
reserve,  which  consisted  of  General  Pickett's 
body-guard,  in  support  of  the  works  in  question. 
In  a  twinkling  they  galloped  across  the  plain 
which  separated  them  from  the  works,  and 
reached  them  just  as  the  Federal  troops,  under 
General  Hancock,  were  advancing  to  storm  the 
post.  General  Pickett,  joined  by  a  regiment 
stationed  there,  now  furiously  attacked  the 
Federals,  and  a  most  desperate  struggle  ensued. 
"  Bull  Run  !  Bull  Run  !"  shouted  our  men,  as 
a  sort  of  battle-cry.  The  Federals  replied  by 
pouring  a  fearful  volley  into  our  ranks.  The 
carnage  was  terrific,  compelling  our  troops  to 
fall  back,  when  General  Hancock  followed  in 
close  pursuit.  General  Magruder  then  ordered 
up  the  2nd  and  9th  cavalry  regiments  to  charge 
the  enemy.  But  this  was  of  no  avail ;  the 
ground  had  been  so  soaked  with  rain  that  the 
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horses  sunk  up  to  their  knees.  Suddenly  a 
shout  of  a  thousand  voices  broke  upon  the  ear 
like  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind  from  the 
wood.  What  did  this  portend?  There  was 
little  time  left  for  us  to  speculate.  Charge 
after  charge  was  made  upon  our  ranks,  and  the 
news  then  spread  that  Greneral  M'Clellan,  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army,  had  arrived  on  the 
field  of  battle.  This  explained  the  loud  cheers 
from  the  wood.  Our  men  could  no  longer 
stand  their  ground.  M'Clellan,  in  person,  led 
on  his  troops  into  the  midst  of  the  fire. 
Magruder,  now  finding  that  the  battle  was  lost, 
ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  and  directed 
Hill's  division,  which  had  just  come  up,  to 
cover  the  movement.  All  the  wounded,  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  baggage,  were  left  in  the 
enemy's  hands.  The  shades  of  night  put  an 
end  to  the  fight ;  a  heavy  rain,  too,  began  to 
fall,  and  these  circumstances  fortunately  pre- 
vented the  enemy  from  completely  overwhelm- 
ing us.  Tired  and  worn  out,  our  troops  returned 
to  Williamsburg,  where  the  excitement  had 
become  intense- 

It  was  now  resolved  to  abandon  W^illiams- 
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burg,  and  to  fall  back  on  Eicbmond,  much, 
against  tlie  will  of  General  Magruder,  who  had 
seen  the  fortifications  of  the  town  growing 
gradually  under  his  own  inspection,  and  he  had 
great  confidence  in  their  strength.  But  the 
dread  of  the  energetic  M'Clellan  prevailed  at 
this  juncture. 

General  Jos.  E.  Johnston  having  now  arrived, 
he  was  entrusted  by  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment with  the  chief  command  of  the  army. 
He  at  once  ordered  the  retreat  to  commence,  al- 
though Magruder  insisted  that  he  could  still 
hold  Williamsburg  against  the  enemy.  But  the 
Federal  General  Keyes  had  already  taken  up  a 
position  between  Williamsburg  and  Eichmond, 
a  manoeuvre  which  allowed  us  no  time  to  hesi- 
tate, as  he  not  only  menaced  the  retreating 
troops  from  Williamsburg,  but  threatened  the 
safety  of  Eichmond  itself.  General  Magruder 
consequently  made  the  necessary  dispositions  to 
rejoin  the  main  body  of  the  army  at  Eichmond. 
Hill's  division  was  ordered  to  hold  Williams- 
burg until  the  retreating  army  had  at  least 
twelve  miles'  start,  and  with  the  cavalry 
and  Cobb's  legion  to  cover  the  retreat.     When 
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the  sun  rose  blood-red  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  streets  of  WiUiamsburg  were  de- 
serted by  the  troops,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  patrols  of  cavalry,  with  their  drawn 
swords  and  revolvers  in  hand.  Some  anxious 
looking  citizens  or  wounded  soldiers  might 
occasionally  be  seen,  but  every  house  and 
shop  was  closed.  Our  cavalry,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  covering  the  retreat,  drew  up 
in  excellent  order,  in  double  line,  to  await  the 
enemy ;  and  in  a  few  moments  pistol-shots 
announced  the  approach  of  the  foe.  Small 
bodies  of  Pederal  cavaby  dashed  into  the  town, 
but  on  reaching  the  outskirts  they  found  our 
troopers  drawn  up,  ready  for  action,  and 
immediately  galloped  back.  In  a  short  time 
the  advancing  tramp  of  a  large  body  of  horse 
became  audible.  We  drew  our  swords,  looked 
to  our  revolvers,  and  prepared  for  the  expected 
fight.  The  very  horses  seemed  to  be  aware  of 
what  was  coming,  for  they  pawed  the  earth, 
neighed,  and  chafed  continually.  A  squadron 
of  Lancers  first  made  its  appearance,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  soon  followed. 
The  word  of  command  was  now  issued  on  both 
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sides,  and  the  hostile  squadrons  met  in  deadly 
combat.  For  a  long  time  victory  remained  unde- 
cided. The  clashing  of  swords  and  the  report  of 
revolvers,  intermixed  with  words  of  command, 
was  all  that  was  to  be  heard.  At  last  our  men 
gained  a  decided  advantage,  when  a  column 
of  the  enemy's  infantry  darted  out  of  the  wood 
in  order  to  cut  off  our  retreat.  General  Hill 
then  ordered  a  cavalry  regiment  of  Cobb's  legion 
to  charge  and  drive  these  troops  back  into  the 
wood.  The  commander  of  the  regiment. 
Young,  carried  out  this  order  in  admirable  style, 
and  by  a  brilliant  charge  drove  back  the  in- 
fantry into  the  thicket.  He  had  scarcely 
achieved  this,  when  another  column  of  in- 
fantry made  its  appearance  on  the  other  side, 
and  poured  a  volley  of  bullets  among  our  victo- 
rious troopers.  Surrounded  on  all  sides,  Gene- 
ral Hill  now  ordered  a  retreat.  The  trumpets 
sounded,  and  our  men  turning  round,  cut  their 
way  back  through  the  enemy,  with  some 
further  loss. 

General  M'Clellan,  satisfied  with  the  day's 
results,  ordered  no  pursuit  to  be  made,  as  his 
troops  stood  in  need  of  rest ;    moreover,   the 
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poor  wounded  fellows  on  botli  sides,  wlio  lay  in 
numbers  on  the  roadside,  had  to  be  attended 
to.  His  humane  conduct  on  this  occasion 
not  only  earned  for  him  the  respect  of  his  own 
troops,  but  the  esteem  of  our  officers,  which 
they  did  not  hesitate  loudly  to  express. 
M'Clellan  had  achieved  a  great  success.  He  had 
driven  our  troops  out  of  two  of  their  strongest 
fortified  positions,  and  by  the  sanguinary  battle 
at  Williamsburg  had  considerably  shaken  the 
confidence  of  our  men. 
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CHAPTEE  XIY. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    EAIR-OAKS. 

General  Lee's  efforts  to  strengthen  and  reorganize 
the  Confederate  forces — Selfis^h  conduct  attributed 
to  Government  officials  and  others — Mutual  recri- 
minations— Movements  of  the  Federals  against  Rich- 
mond— Pestilence  sjireads  amongst  the  Confederate 
troops — General  Johnston  determines  to  attack  the 
Federal  army — Battle  of  Fair-Oaks  described — Defeat 
of  the  Confederates. 

On  our  troops  reaching  Eiclimond  after  their 
retreat,  they  were  there  joined  by  reinforce- 
ments organized  for  the  purpose  by  Greneral 
Lee.  This  needful  aid  inspired  them  with 
some  renewed  hope  and  courage  ;  but  the  poor 
fellows  were  so  worn  out  by  forced  marches 
and  by  the  constant  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  as 
well  as  from  inefficient  arrangements  for  their 
comfort,  that  they  looked  more  like  spectres 
than  living  men.     The   roads,  the  means   of 
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transport — in  short,  everything  they  had  to 
depend  on  in  such  an  emergency — were  in  such 
a  wretched  condition  that  even  the  stoutest 
hearts  despaired  of  a  happy  termination  to  the 
toilsome  sufferings  and  privations  brought 
about  by  this  unfortunate  war. 

It  was  surely  enough  to  dispirit  them  at 
such  a  moment,  to  have  good  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  some  of  the  chief  men  at  the  helm 
were  more  intent  on  the  attainment  of 
their  own  ambitious  ends,  than  on  attending 
to  the  sufferings  and  pressing  wants  of  the 
army.  Nor  were  the  representatives  of  the 
people  free  from  a  similar  imputation ;  many 
amongst  these  legislators  were,  at  all  events, 
not  above  huckstering  about  the  price  of  their 
not  very  irksome  labour.  I  do  not  intend, 
however,  that  all  should  be  included  in  this 
censure  :  there  were,  undoubtedly,  to  be  found 
in  that  body  men  of  sound  patriotic  views — 
men  who  were  eager  to  do  their  best  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  common  cause. 
But  these  certainly  constituted  a  minority, 
and  their  influence  was  altogether  insuffi- 
cient  to    check    the    growing     tendency     to 
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self-aggrandizement    at   the    seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

On  tlie  arrival  of  our  disorganized  and 
dispirited  army  at  E-iclimond,  General  Lee, 
wlio  had  made  himself  well  acquainted  with 
its  condition,  immediately  set  about  reme- 
dying the  evils  resulting  from  its  recent 
defeat.  I  was  directed  to  occupy,  with  my 
regiment,  the  farthest  outpost,  and  there  keep 
a  good  look-out  upon  the  advancing  enemy, 
with  strict  orders  to  remain  on  the  defensive, 
and  carefully  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  collision 
with  our  foe.  I  had  scarcely  returned  from 
visiting  my  outlying  pickets,  when  a  flag  of 
truce  from  the  Federal  forces  was  announced. 
I  rode  down  the  road,  and  met  a  young  officer 
who  had  come,  on  the  part  of  General  M'Clellan, 
to  request  that  we  would  send  medical  men  to 
look  after  our  numerous  wounded,  as  his  own 
medical  staff  was  insufficient  to  undertake  the 
duty.  This  humane  act  proving  the  com- 
miseration felt  by  General  M'Clellan  for 
the  wounded  of  his  enemy,  prompted  me 
to  dispatch  forthwith  one  of  my  officers  to 
General   Johnston's   head-quarters,    with   my 
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urgent  recommendation  that  General  M'Clel- 
lan's  suggestion  should  he  acted  upon,  and 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  surgeons  should  be 
promptly  ordered  to  proceed  to  Williamsburg 
on  this  duty.  The  humanity  displayed  by  the 
general  commanding  the  enemy's  forces  created 
a  feeling  of  warm  admiration  among  our  troops, 
great  numbers  of  whom  had  near  relatives 
among  the  wounded  we  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  behind  in  the  dense  woods  and  sickly 
swamps,  and  who  were  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
succour  from  us. 

In  noticing  this  conduct  of  General  M'Clellan 
I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  both  our 
officials  and  our  newspapers  had  all  along 
been  holding  forth  about  the  cruelty  with 
which  the  enemy  treated  the  prisoners  in  their 
hands  :  charges  entitled,  most  likely,  to  about 
as  much  credit  as  those  attributing  to  some  of 
our  officers  the  atrocity  of  throwing  torpedos 
into  the  wells  when  we  evacuated  the  towns. 

It  has  seemed  strange  to  some  amongst  the 
numerous  enemies  of  M'Clellan  in  the  United 
States,  that  I  and  others  serving  with  the 
Confederate  army  should  entertain  so  great  a 
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respect  for  liim,  and  be  so  candid  as  to  freely 
express  it.  That  esteem,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, rests  on  tlie  knowledge  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  acquiring  of  his  straight- 
forward, soldierly  conduct,  and  especially  of  his 
humane  endeavours  to  protect  the  enemy's  pro- 
perty, and  his  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  woanded 
and  other  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands. 

To  return,  however,  to  my  narrative.  A 
number  of  medical  officers  were,  in  pursuance 
of  my  recommendation,  sent  off  to  Williams- 
burg, under  an  escort  of  the  enemy's  troops. 

M'Clellan  having  about  this  time  proceeded 
with  his  forces  up  the  York  Eiver,  in  order  to 
join  Greneral  Keyes'  troops,  that  had  disem- 
barked at  Westpoint,  with  the  object  of  forming 
plans  and  commencing  the  necessary  operations 
for  the  siege  of  Eichmond,  we  had  ample  time 
to  reorganize  our  scattered  forces,  and  to  bring 
up  fresh  troops  from  other  Southern  States. 
The  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina  were 
cleared  of  almost  all  their  forces,  for  now  all 
eyes  were  directed  to  Richmond,  at  which  place 
it  was  believed  the  drama  would  be  played 
out. 
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The  enemy,  however,  as    well  as  ourselves, 
required  rest,  for  his  forces  had  greatly  suffered 
from  bad  weather  and  its  concomitant  sickness. 
Meanwhile,  General  M'Clellan   continued  his 
works  for  the  siege   of  Richmond,  taking  his 
preliminary  measures  with   great  circumspec- 
tion.    North  and  South  were  now  fairly  face 
to  face,  watching  each  other's  respective  move- 
ments, aggressive  and  defensive.     By  degrees 
the  warm  weather  made  its  appearance,  and 
the  fields  and  roads  were  in  so  favourable  a  state 
as  to  enable  large  bodies  of  troops  to  manoeuvre. 
The    end     of    May   arrived,    and    the     two 
armies  still  occupied  their  respective  positions 
on  the  James  River,  the  monotony  of  general 
inaction  being  relieved  only  by  occasional  out- 
post skirmishes.     But,  meanwhile,  disease  had 
spread  among  our  forces  to  a  most  alarming 
extent;   virulent,   obstinate  fevers,  caused  by 
the  miasma  of  the  neighbouring  swamps,  j)re- 
vailed  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  ravages  that 
ensued   became    so    great   as    to    cause  much 
anxiety  to    General   Johnston.      The  deaths, 
indeed,  were  so  numerous,  that  sufficient  per- 
sons could  not  be  procured  at  Richmond  to 
o2 
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undertake  the  task  of  burying  the  bodies  that 
lay  exposed  in  the  churchyards  by  hundreds, 
spreading  pestilence  around.  The  faculty  an- 
ticipated fearful  consequences  from  this  state 
of  things,  and  General  Johnston  gloomily  con- 
templated the  inroads  disease  was  hourly  mak- 
ing in  his  brave  army,  which  almost  seemed  as 
if  it  were  doomed  to  sink  altogether  into  an 
inglorious  grave.  In  this  dire  emergency  he 
resolved  at  all  costs  to  attack  his  intrenched 
opponents.  The  various  corps  cC armee  chosen 
for  this  purpose  were  therefore  promptly  drawn 
together,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  31st 
May,  during  a  violent  storm.  General  Johnston 
attacked  the  enemy's  troops,  then  occupying 
both  sides  of  the  Chickahominy.  General 
Hill  commenced  a  furious  onset  on  the  enemy's 
left  wing,  which,  being  in  a  well-intrenched 
position,  was  enabled  to  make  a  good  defence, 
and  all  Hill's  efforts  to  storm  the  position  were 
in  vain.  Anderson,  with  his  division  and  two 
batteries,  rushed  to  his  support,  and  a  most  des- 
perate struggle  ensued,  the  enemy  defending 
his  position  with  great  resolution;  and  the 
ground  was  ere  long  covered  with  the  dead 
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and  dying.  Anderson  so  placed  his  batteries 
as  to  establish  a  cross  fire,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  these  guns  again  led  his  men  to  the 
assault.  A  determined  fight  now  commenced 
on  the  parapets  of  the  enemy's  works, 
wdiilst  the  fire  from  the  two  batteries  frustrated 
any  attempt  on  his  part  to  bring  up  rein- 
forcements. The  Federal  troops  defended 
themselves  obstinately,  disputing  every  foot  of 
ground  with  their  assailants,  and  as  yet  the  Con- 
federates had  gained  no  advantage.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Federal  troops  strenuously  urged 
his  men  to  hold  their  ground,  and  they  re- 
sponded to  his  appeal  by  standing  by  their  guns 
till  numbers  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces.  At  this 
moment  their  leader  was  struck  down  by  a  bullet, 
at  the  sight  of  which  their  stubborn  resistance 
began  to  falter,  and  they  gradually  fell  back. 
Thus  the  Confederate  troops  by  degrees  got 
a  firm  footing  on  this  obstinately  contested 
position.  Another  impetuous  rush  was  made 
by  them,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  headlong 
from  his  works  and  sought  safety  in  flight. 
Johnston  now  ordered  our  cavalry  to  take  up 
the  pursuit,  and  General  Wickman,  at  the  head 
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of  his  squadron,  swept  over  the  plain :  his 
eager  troopers,  like  a  flock  of  ravenous  hawks, 
dealing  death  and  destruction  to  all  they 
encountered. 

An  indescribable  panic  now  seized  the  enemy, 
and  they  gave  way  along  their  whole  line. 
Generals  Keyes  and  Nayler  in  vain  tried  to  rally 
the  fugitives.  It  seemed  as  if  no  human  power 
could  stop  them  in  their  disorderly  flight. 

At  this  moment,  however,  General  Heintzel- 
man  rapidly  brought  up  his  division  to  stem 
the  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  troops,  and 
planted  himself  like  a  rock  between  the  pur- 
sued and  their  pursuers.  His  men,  Irish  and 
Germans,  fought  and  died  like  heroes  in  this 
work  of  salvation.  All  Hill's  and  Anderson's 
attempts  to  repulse  them  were  futile  ;  the  Ger- 
mans and  Irish  kept  their  ground,  and  succeeded 
in  covering  the  flight  of  their  vanquished  com- 
rades. They  steadily  opposed  every  fierce  onset 
of  our  elated  troops,  and  stood  like  a  wall  be- 
tween them  and  their  own  defeated  forces,  in 
order  that  some  of  the  fugitives  might  be 
enabled  to  reform  their  ranks,  and  thus  in  their 
turn  tr}^  to  assist  those  who  had  come  to  their 
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rescue.  In  tliis  way  a  line  of  battle  was  once 
more  formed,  and  the  struggle  was  again  main- 
tained with  desperation.  General  Anderson,  see- 
ing that  it  was  hopeless  to  make  an  impression 
on  these  firm  columns,  now  ordered  forward 
Pickett's  brigade  to  the  attack,  so  as  to  cut  oif 
the  enemy's  retreat.  Before  this  order  could  be 
executed,  however,  the  troops  were  met  by  a 
brigade  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Greneral 
Sumner,  who  fell  on  them  with  the  bayonet, 
whilst  a  battery  which  he  had  ordered  up  played 
upon  them  at  the  same  time,  causing  great 
havoc.  Pickett's  brigade  now  turned  and  hastily 
retired,  and  this  necessarily  led  to  the  retreat  of 
the  divisions  of  Anderson  and  Hill.  John- 
ston vainly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  best 
troops  in  order  to  reopen  the  action ;  all  his 
efforts  were  useless,  the  victorious  enemypressed 
on  with  loud  cheers.  The  generals  halted  to 
make  a  last  effort ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Sum- 
ner rushed  on  our  troops,  who  had  lost  all 
self-possession,  and  drove  them  back  to  Pair- 
Oaks,  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  struggle. 
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CHAPTEE  XY. 


BATTLE    OF    SEVEN-PINES. 


Efforts  of  Gen.  Jos.  Johnston  and  others  to  recruit  our 
wearied  troops — Touching  interview  between  the  Ge- 
neral and  his  son,  Colonel  Johnston — Plans  for  the  com- 
ing battle — My  cavalry  regiment  attached  to  Long- 
street's  division — State  of  the  camp  at  night — Prepa- 
rations for  action — Approach  of  the  enemy's  columns — 
Commencement  of  the  battle — Heavy  cannonade — Our 
successful  cavalry  encounter — Desperate  contest  at  our 
centre — General  Johnston's"  repeated  attacks — Reso- 
lute stand  of  the  enemy,  and  heroism  of  the  German 
troops  —  Gen.  Lee's  attack  eventually  repulsed — 
Gen.  Johnston  makes  a  final  effort  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  —  The  Confederates  gain  the  victory — 
Fearful  losses  sustained  in  the  battle — Gen.  Johnston 
seriously  wounded — Sufferings  of  the  wounded. 

The  Confederate  troops  were,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected after  the  loss  of  so  obstinate  a  battle, 
and  the  untoward  circumstances  that  invariably 
accompany  a  hasty  retreat,  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted— many  among  them  falling  to  the 
ground  in  utter  helplessness  ;  these  were  gra- 
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dually  brought  in  and  placed  in   the  houses 
nearest  the  field  of  battle. 

Generals  Johnston,  Lee,  and  Longstreet, 
however,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
arouse  their  sinking  spirits,  and  promptly 
ordered  that  all  necessary  measures  should  be 
taken  to  procure  the  means  of  transport  for 
those  who  were  seriously  wounded.  They 
had,  moreover,  to  determine  what  positions 
should  be  occupied  by  our  troops  on  the  en- 
suing day  —  another  day  of  battle.  Tired 
and  hungry,  many  of  our  poor  fellows  strolled 
about  wearily  and  moodily.  No  lively  song 
or  passing  jest  was  to  be  heard;  no  joyous 
laugh  denoting  that  they  felt  confident  of 
success  in  the  anticipated  battle  of  the  mor- 
row. They  obeyed  the  orders  of  their  officers 
sullenly,  and  almost  reluctantly.  But  a 
change  was  at  hand.  Fresh  troops  from  Rich- 
mond were  coming  up  ;  five  regiments  from 
South  Carolina  and  Alabama ;  whilst  the  bat- 
teries of  the  Washington  artillery  rattled  heavily 
past  under  their  gallant  commander.  Walton 
next  followed,  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust,  with 
regiments    of  cavalry   from    IN'orth    Carolina, 
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Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  their  bright  swords 
glistening  as  they  reflected  the  light  of  the 
watchfires  that  lay  on  the  road.  The  arrival 
of  comrades  to  share  in  the  perils  their  fellow- 
soldiers  have  to  encounter  has  always  a  happy 
effect  upon  the  spirits  of  troops.  The  new 
comers  were  accordingly  greeted  with  joyous 
shouts  of  welcome,  and  every  scrap  of  provi- 
sions that  had  not  been  consumed  was  gladly 
produced  and  shared  with  them  freely.  The 
events  of  the  recent  battle  were  eagerly  listened 
to  by  them :  related  as  they  were  by  men 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  obstinate  and  pro- 
tracted conflict.  Hopes  of  better  luck  on  the  mor- 
row were  now  loudly  expressed,  and  promises  of 
mutual  support  eagerly  went  round.  The  camp 
became  quite  animated  —  the  men's  courage 
was  renovated ;  defeat  was  no  longer  deemed 
possible,  and  even  fatigue  seemed  to  be  for  the 
moment  forgotten. 

More  serious  business  was  meantime  in  pre- 
paration at  the  head- quarters  of  the  general- 
in-chief.  Seated  near  a  camp  fire,  General 
Joseph  Johnston  was  thoughtfully  occupied 
in  studying  a  map  that  lay  before  him,  while 
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a  knot  of  officers  stood  in  a  group  close  by 
their  chief.  The  critical  state  of  affairs  was 
fully  understood  by  all  present,  and  every  eye 
was  anxiously  turned  upon  our  beloved  com- 
mander. Presently  the  general  asked  for  his 
son,  Colonel  Johnston,  who  was  one  of  the 
aide-de-camps  of  President  Jefferson  Davis. 
As  soon  as  the  colonel  had  seated  himself  by  his 
father's  side,  the  latter  tore  a  leaf  of  paper 
out  of  his  pocket-book,  and,  after  writing  on  it 
a  few  lines,  handed  it  to  his  son,  with  the 
words  :  "  Grive  that  to  your  motlier."  He 
also  wrote  a  few  words  upon  another  leaf; 
but  this  he  folded  and  sealed,  and  then  handing 
it  to  his  son,  said,  "Deliver  this  to  President 
Davis.  You  can  now  go,"  he  added,  bidding 
him  adieu,  cordially,  "  and  let  me  see  you  to- 
morrow." Wben  just  about  to  mount  his  horse, 
the  colonel  hastened  back  to  say  a  few  more 
parting  words  to  his  father,  who  had  risen 
to  watch  his  departure.  The  general  folded 
his  son  in  his  arms  with  ill-concealed  emotion, 
and  then  repeated  in  a  cheering  tone  his 
directions  that  he  would  be  sure  to  come  to 
see  him  on  the  morrow.     "  Yes,  yes,  father," 
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replied  Colonel  Johnston,  in  a  voice  hoarse 
with  emotion,  as  he  tore  himself  away.  He 
then  mounted  his  horse,  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  lost  sight  of  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Tor  some  time  after  his  son's  departure  the 
old  general  stood  with  outstretched  arms,  as 
motionless  as  a  statue,  staring  fixedly  at 
vacancy.  Not  a  word  had  been  uttered  by  the 
generals  and  other  officers  present  at  this  af- 
fecting interview.  At  length  their  chief  turned 
round,  abruptly  exclaiming,  "  Now,  gentlemen, 
to  business."  The  scene,  simple  as  it  may 
seem  in  description,  was  in  reality  most  impres- 
sive. Could  the  general  have  had  some  kind 
of  foreboding  of  what  was  to  befal  him  on  the 
following  day  ? 

We  now  all  proceeded  to  the  tent  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  where  maps  and  plans 
were  strewed  on  large  tables.  In  a  few  dis- 
tinct and  emphatic  words,  Johnston  gave 
his  instructions  to  each  general  in  turn, 
urging  one  and  all,  in  manly  terms,  to  uphold 
the  honour  of  the  posts  respectively  assigned 
to  them.  He  particularly  urged  that  those 
regiments  which  had  suffered  so  severely  from 
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the  late  sanguinary  battle  should  be  looked 
after  and  well  cared  for,  and  that  they  should 
be  spared  as  much  as  possible.  "  To  you, 
General  Holmes,"  said  he,  addressing  that 
officer,  "  I  entrust  the  reserve.  As  regards 
the  necessity  for  employing  it,  that  I  leave 
to  your  own  judgment,  well  knowing  you  will 
do  your  duty  as  a  brave  and  trusty  officer 
of  the  Confederate  army.  And  now,  good 
night,  gentlemen.  We  all  stand  in  need  of  rest 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  heavy  work  in 
store  for  us  to-morrow."* 

Generals  and  staff  officers  then  separated — 
gliding  off  silently,  like  so  many  shadows  of 
the  night,  to  their  respective  quarters. 

All  became  still  as  death  in  the  camp  ; 
the  silence  being  broken  only  by  the  occa- 
sional challenge  of  a  sentry,  or  by  the  stray 
report  of  a  musket.  Later  in  the  night,  I 
was  directed  to  join  General  Longstreet  with 
my  regiment,  and  to  place  myself  under  his 
orders.  We  were  therefore  obliged  on  our 
part  to  forego  the  hoped-for  rest,  and  to 
make  our  way  to  the  extreme  right  wing, 
where  Anderson's  troops  were  posted.      We 
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reached  the  appointed  place  about  midnight, 
and  found  the  whole  division  already  on  the 
move.  All  needless  baggage  had  been  sent 
off  to  Eichmond,  w^hilst  the  soldiers  struck 
their  tents,  and  put  out  their  v^atch-fires. 
Anderson  explained  that  he  had  made  the  most 
careful  preparations  for  executing  the  task 
allotted  to  him  for  the  following  day. 

As  soon  as  I  had  reached  the  division  to 
which  T  was  now  attached,  I  ordered  my  men 
to  feed  their  horses,  to  examine  their  arms 
and  accoutrements,  that  they  might  be  in 
proper  order  for  immediate  service.  We  then 
encamped  upon  the  damp  ground,  all  of  us 
impatiently  awaiting  the  dawn  of  day.  It 
was  a  beautiful  night ;  a  mild  but  refreshing 
breeze  blew  over  the  encampment,  and  no  one 
could  have  supposed  that  on  so  small  a  patch 
of  ground  lay  encamped  two  hostile  armies, 
numbering  together  100,000  men,  mutually 
animated  by  a  feeling  of  mortal  hatred, 
and  who  only  awaited  the  first  golden  streaks 
of  the  rising  sun  to  begin  the  hideous  work 
of  slaying  each  other.  Before  all  the  prepa- 
rations were  quite  completed,  the  word  of  com- 
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mand  was  given  to  advance,  and  the  infantry 
began  to  move  in  dense  masses  over  the  fields, 
while  my  troopers  sprang  into  their  saddles.  By 
this  time  varied  sounds,  in  wdiich  was  mingled 
the  hum  of  many  human  voices,  succeeded  the 
stillness  of  the  night.  Aide-de-camps,  orderlies, 
ofl&cers  of  every  description,  rode  along  the 
front  of  the  troops.  Suddenly  a  large  body  of 
horsemen  was  seen  advancing.  It  was  General 
Johnston  and  his  staff,  who  had  come  to  in- 
spect the  different  columns  already  drawn  up 
in  position.  In  a  few  pithy  words  the  general 
admonished  the  officers  to  do  their  duty. 

Tor  a  few  moments  all  was  quiet,  but  this 
short  lull  was  soon  disturbed  by  a  musketry 
fire,  which  increased  in  intensity  every  minute. 
The  prologue  of  the  battle  had  commenced. 
An  officer  from  the  front  came  galloping  up 
with  the  news  that  the  enemy  was  already 
advancing  in  dense  columns,  and  that  our 
pickets  were  obliged  to  fall  back  before  the 
heavy  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Cole's 
legion  was  then  quickly  ordered  up  in  support 
of  our  foremost  troops.  The  roar  of  cannon  now 
became    audible    in  the   centre    and   on    our 
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left    flank,    denoting    that     tlie     battle    had 
commenced    m    good   earnest :    the   batteries 
on  both  sides  taking  up  the  fire  with  spirit. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  earth  seemed  to  shake, 
while    the    air    vibrated    sensibly    from    the 
incessant    firing    of    great    guns.     Our    foot 
soldiers    advanced    at    the    quick    step ;     all 
thoughts  not  connected  with  the  deadly  work 
in  hand  had  vanished  from  the  minds  of  the 
men — they  were  intent    solely  on    slaughter 
and  destruction,  so   eager  were  they  in  their 
desperate  resolve  of  taking  this  day  a  bloody 
revenge  for  their  late  defeat.      The  cavalry  in 
compact  array  impatiently  chafed  also  for  the 
arrival  of  orders  for  them  to  take  part  in  the 
battle.      The   first  wounded   men  were    now 
brought  to  the  rear  :    poor  fellows,  many  of 
them  had  already  the  shadow  of  death  marked 
upon  their  countenances,  and  as  they  were  car- 
ried past,  they  called  upon  us  to  avenge  them. 
My  men  were  getting  frantically  impatient, 
uttering  imprecations  between  their  long  mous- 
taches and  beards  at  being  so  long  kept  idle.  At 
last  the  wished- for  order  came :  "  Cavalry,  prepare 
to  charge."     General  Holmes  then  led  our  two 
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cavalry  regiments  somewhat  to  tlie  left,  to 
an  open  field,  where  we  drew  up  in  readi- 
ness for  action.  On  our  right,  one  of  our 
batteries  was  keeping  up  so  well-sustained  a 
fire  that  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  hanging 
around  concealed  everything  from  our  view. 
We  had  scarcely  got  into  order  and  prepared 
for  the  onset,  when  the  trumpet  blasts  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  reached  our  ears,  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  from  behind  a  small  hillock,  the 
enemy's  dragoons  and  hussars  came  into  view. 
"  Charge  !"  and  in  a  few  moments  after  this 
inspiring  word  was  uttered,  we  were  upon  the 
enemy,  using  our  swords,  revolvers,  and  lances 
with  deadly  efiect ;  and  in  this  fierce  encounter 
many  a  brave  fellow  soon  bit  the  dust.  We 
drove  back  the  enemy's  cavalry,  but  whilst  in 
pursuit,  a  heavy  fire  from  a  body  of  the  Federal 
infantry  assailed  our  flank,  compelling  us  to 
wheel  round  and  fall  back  on  our  former  posi- 
tion with  a  few  captured  horses  as  trophies. 
Meantime  the  battle  was  raging  with  fury  in  the 
centre.  General  Johnston  having  ascertained 
that  owing  to  the  preceding  heavy  rains  the 
bridges  over  the  Chickahominy  in  the  enemy's 
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rear  had  been  swept  away,  resolved  forthwith 
to  turn  this  circumstance  to  good  account. 
Gathering  together  all  the  troops  that  could 
be  spared,  he  made  repeated  attacks  upon  the 
enemy's  centre  ;  but  the  hasty  manner  in  which 
these  attacks  were  made,  was  rather  unfa- 
vourable to  their  success,  and  General  Lee 
repeatedly  urged  him,  but  in  vain,  to  be  more 
sparing  with  his  reserve.  Our  foes  were  now 
in  a  very  critical  position,  having  behind 
them  a  stream  so  swollen  by  the  rains  as  to  bar 
their  only  means  of  communication  with  their 
forces  on  the  opposite  bank  ;  while  in  their  front 
they  were  exposed  to  the  vehement  attacks  of 
an  exasperated  foe,  fighting  almost  under  the 
walls  of  their  capital — before  the  gates  of  the 
very  sanctuary  of  the  Confederacy. 

Column  after  column  was  pushed  forward  by 
General  Johnston  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  the  return  of  each  of  the  shattered 
remnants  proved  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
foe.  Some  German  regiments  from  Michigan 
performed  prodigies  of  valour  on  this  occasion. 
Most  of  their  officers  were  killed,  and  their 
ranks  were  fearfully  cut  up ;  but  nothing  could 
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prevail  against  tlie  stern  resolution  of  their  de- 
fence. Death,  stared  them  in  the  face  wher- 
ever they  looked,  but  their  courage  never 
flagged.  It  was  a  sad  episode  in  this  bloody 
fight,  when  these  brave  German  soldiers  from 
the  Far  West  were  seen  to  fall  man  after  man. 
Such  devotion  proves  clearly  that  they  cordially 
cherished  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

General  Johnston  still  persevered  in  his 
attacks  T\T.th  unabated  vigour,  ordering  up 
regiment  after  regiment,  with  a  stern  resolve  to 
succeed,  by  reiterated  blows,  in  eventually 
beating  the  enemy.  General  Lee  at  length 
brought  up  some  fresh  brigades,  with  the  whole 
of  the  reserve,  and  with  these  troops  dashed 
forward  at  a  rush,  courteously  saluting  G-eneral 
Johnston  with  his  sword  as  he  passed,  whilst 
the  troops  gave  the  commander-in-chief  a 
cheer ;  but  it  was  not  one  of  those  hearty,  con- 
fident cheers  that  imply  a  certainty  of  success ; 
it  was  rather  the  solemn  war-cry  of  men  in  a 
state  of  desperation,  and  which  bafl&es  descrip- 
tion. The  havoc  now  dealt  amongst  our  men  was 
fearful  to  contemplate.  They  kejDt  falling  in- 
cessantly  on  every  side,  their  places  being 
p2 
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promptly  supplied  by  their  comrades.  General 
Johnston  sat  on  his  horse  all  through  this 
scene  of  carnage,  perfectly  calm  and  collected, 
issuing  his  orders  to  his  aide-de -camps,  who 
flew  right  and  left  to  see  them  executed.  The 
battle  had  lasted  for  many  hours,  and  yet  the 
scales  of  victory  still  hung  on  the  balance. 

General  Lee  had  now  to  fall  back  with 
shattered  troops,  the  blood  streaming  from 
many  of  his  officers,  and  his  surviving  men 
powerless  from  sheer  fatigue.  At  this  junc- 
ture General  Johnston,  putting  spurs  to  his 
noble  charger,  galloped  up  with  his  staff  to 
where  Longs treet,  Magruder,  and  Hill  had 
collected  their  men  in  something  like  order. 
In  a  hoarse  voice  he  ordered  them  to  form  in 
a  compact  mass,  and"  then  addressing  a  few 
emphatic  words  to  the  troops,  said  he  would 
lead  them  in  person  against  the  enemy.  In 
vain  did  Longstreet  and  the  other  generals 
endeavour  to  dissuade  him  from  such  a  step ; 
they  would  themselves,  they  said,  with  musket 
in  hand  lead  the  men  on  if  he  wished  it,  but 
they  urged  that  he  ought  not  to  expose 
himself  to    such   a   risk.     "  What   a  loss    to 
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Eiclimond  it  would  be — what  a   loss  to  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy  if  he  were  to  fall !" 

To  this  remonstrance  Johnston  replied, 
he  was  quite  aware  that  every  man,  down 
to  the  smallest  drummer-boy,  had  this  day 
done  his  duty,  and  that  he  was  resolved  also  to 
perform  his.  Calmly,  but  firmly,  he  ordered 
the  officers  to  their  various  posts,  and  then  in 
person  took  the  active  command  of  the  attack- 
ing columns.  It  soon  spread  through  the 
ranks  that  General  Johnston  was  going  to  lead 
the  troops  in  person,  and  a  cheer  resounded  along 
the  lines.  The  three  divisions  of  Longstreet, 
Hill,  and  Magruder  advanced  in  fine  order, 
with  flags  flying,  and  drums  beating,  and  as 
they  pressed  forward,  even  the  wounded  gave 
them  a  cheer.  It  was  clear  that  these  men 
were  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die  with 
their  beloved  commander.  Fearlessly,  the 
enemy  awaited  the  shock.  In  a  few  moments 
a  renewed  conflict  took  place,  and  the  battle 
raged  with  redoubled  fury  on  the  same  ground 
that  had  ah'eady  witnessed  such  desperate  fight- 
ino^ — such  fearful  carnag^e.  A  few  bris^ades  of  the 
enemy  came  up  in  support  of  their  comrades,  who 
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appeared  unable  to  withstand  Johnston's  furious 
attack ;  the  battlehad  now  reached  its  height.  In 
the  midst  of  his  men,  who  were  falling  around 
him  on  all  sides,  Johnston  seemed  bullet-proof. 
Eut  suddenly  he  placed  his  hand  to  his  side ; 
he  turned  deadly  pale,  and  blood  was  seen  to 
flow  down  his  clothes ;  he  was  grievously 
wounded,  and  presently  fell  from  his  horse. 
In  a  moment,  his  officers  were  around  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  carry  him  from  the  field. 
The  report  that  Johnston  had  been  killed, 
spreading  through  the  ranks,  our  men,  like  so 
many  incarnate  fiends,  fell  upon  the  enemy, 
who  had,  during  this  hard-fought  day,  so  reso- 
lutely confronted  them .  So  extraordinary,  how- 
ever, was  the  efi'ect  of  the  cry  now  raised  on  all 
sides,  of  "  Johnston  is  killed,"  that  the  enemy's 
troops  could  no  longer  withstand  the  terrific 
onslaught  of  our  maddened  men.  Their  ranks 
wavered,  and  they  precipitately  fled  from  the 
bloody  field. 

The  victory  of  Seven  Pines  was  dearly 
bought.  Our  commander.  General  Johnston, 
was  not  mortally  wounded,  but  the  injury  he  re- 
ceived was  most  serious.     The  losses  inflicted  on 
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both  armies  by  this  conflict  were  indeed  fearful 
in  extent.  Killed  and  wounded  were  lying  by 
thousands  on  the  battle- field,  and  the  cries  of 
the  latter  for  help  were  heartrending  in  the 
extreme.  Our  men,  however,  were  so  excited 
by  the  contest  that  they  seemed  bereaved 
of  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  were  solely 
intent  upon  recruiting  their  exhausted  frames 
with  food  and  rest.  General  Lee,  on  whom 
the  command  devolved  after  Johnston's  fall, 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  provide  for 
the  wounded,  and  took  measures  to  have 
them  gradually  conveyed  either  to  Richmond, 
or  to  the  houses  that  lay  near  to  the  field 
of  battle. 
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CHAPTEE  XYI. 

INVESTMENT     OF    RICHMOND. 

State  of  the  hostile  armies  after  the  late  battle — M'Clel- 
lan  not  properly  supported  by  his  Government — 
Official  blindness — Disposition  of  the  Federal  forces 
— Alarm  at  Eichmond — General  Lee's  great  activity — 
The  Federal  army  appears  before  E-ichmond — Desti- 
tution in  the  city — Effective  defensive  measures — Com- 
parative inactivity  of  the  Federal  generals — The  Con- 
federates assume  the  offensive — Stuart's  dashing  raid 
—^Desperate  cavalry  fight — Exciting  single  combat — 
Success  of  Stuart's  raid — M'Clellan  remains  on  the  de- 
fensive— General  Lee  prepares  to  attack  him. 

The  most  important  duty  that  obviously  lay  be- 
fore General  Lee^,  on  assuming  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  forces,  was  to  re- 
establish order  and  discipline  among  the  troops, 
and  bring  them  back  to  their  former  state,  with 
a  view  to  the  complete  re- organization  of  the 
army. 

The    day   succeeding   the   battle   of   Seven 
Pines  the  beaten  and  mortified  Federal  troops 
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took  up  their  new  positions,  and  the  pickets 
and  patrols,  who  were  generally  on  the  alert, 
now  remained  quietly  at  their  posts,  without 
attempting  to  disturb  us  by  desultory  firing. 
Rest  was  indeed  indispensable  to  both  armies 
after  their  late  extraordinary  exertions.  General 
M'Clellan's  army  had  greatly  suffered  ;  but  per- 
haps not  so  much  as  ours.  His  officers  were 
enabled,  by  their  coolness  and  skilful  conduct 
to  spare  the  lives  of  their  men,  whilst  on  our 
part  great  losses  were  often  occasioned  by 
the  blind  adoption  of  ill-considered  measures. 

The  commanders  of  both  armies  turned  their 
first  attention  to  the  wounded,  and  then  en- 
deavoured to  fill  up  the  fearful  gaps  in  their 
ranks  by  means  of  reinforcements.  General 
M'Clellan  was,  however,  only  enabled  to  obtain 
scanty  aid  of  this  kind,  as  his  Government 
regarded  with  no  little  jealous}^  the  prospect  of 
the  successful  career  of  this  young  General. 
They  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  country  through 
which  he  had  made  his  way,  he  had,  by  his  bold 
flank  marches  and  successful  actions,  succeeded 
in  pushing  his  way  to  the  walls  of  Richmond. 
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Moreover,  that  he  had  instilled  a  spirit  of  con- 
fidence into  his  array  was  a  fact  patent  to  the 
world.  But  his  Grovernment,  instead  of  send- 
ing all  their  disposable  troops  to  the  Peninsula, 
in  order  to  gain  possession  of  Eichmond  by  a 
decisive  blow,  split  up  their  forces,  leaving 
General  M'Dowell  inactive  at  Fredericksburg, 
General  Burnside  at  Newbern,  and  from  ."20,000 
to  25,000  men  before  Charleston. 

But  one  object  should  have  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  Union  Government ;  the  capture  of 
Eichmond.  The  moment  was  opportune.  New 
Orleans,  the  richest  and  most  important  centre 
of  commerce  of  the  South,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  General  Butler,  after  a  combined  attack 
by  the  Federal  fleet  and  land  forces.  Memphis, 
the  second  most  important  town  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  in  the  hands  of  the  Union ;  the 
dreaded  Merriniac  had  ceased  to  exist.  The 
York  and  James  rivers,  with  their  deep 
channels,  were  open  to  the  Federal  ships,  and 
the  efficient  army  under  M'Clellan  was  so 
near  Eichmond,  as  to  be  within  hail  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city.  Indeed,  all  of  these 
who  could  do  so  were  leaving  the  place.     It 
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only  required  the  employment  of  powerful 
means  to  destroy  the  fortifications  that  pro- 
tected the  town.  All  political  animosity  should 
have  ceased  at  this  juncture,  and  but  one  idea 
should  have  prevailed  at  Washington,  that  of 
using  every  possible  exertion  to  avert  disasters 
that  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Union. 
Every  man,  whatever  his  party,  whether  demo- 
crat or  republican,  should  have  thrown  aside 
factious  feeling,  and  united  with  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  upholding  that  cause.  Lincoln 
no  doubt  meant  well,  and  endeavoured  to  do 
his  dut}^  thoroughly ;  but  he  was,  unfortu- 
nately, surrounded  by  a  party,  who,  governed  by 
selfish  motives,  did  not  scruple  to  bring  their 
once  happy,  but  now  afflicted  country  to 
the  very  verge  of  ruin.  M'Clellan  was  made 
to  suffer  from  this  factious  conduct,  which  not 
only  grieved  him  sensibly  as  a  patriot,  but 
greatly  obstructed  his  operations  as  a  military 
commander,  and,  in  fact,  threatened  to  en- 
danger the  eventual  safety  of  his  army. 

The  nearer  the  Federal  forces  approached 
E/ichmond  the  greater  became  the  tumult  and 
disorder  there.  The  conduct  of  the  Confederate 
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Grovernment  on  this  occasion,  instead  of  allay- 
ing, served  to  increase  the  confusion ;  for 
instead  of  making  a  decisive  effort  with  the 
forces  then  at  Eichmond,  they  ordered  all  the 
puhlic  officials  to  pack  up  their  effects  and  hand 
them  over  to  the  charge  of  the  ordnance 
department,  and  directed  the  magazines  to  he 
cleared  and  their  contents  carried  away  further 
South.  The  President  himself  showed  the  white 
feather,  for  he  hurried  off  with  his  wife  and 
family  to  North  Carolina,  and,  as  may  he  sup- 
posed, this  did  not  serve  to  allay  the  alarm  of 
the  people.  In  short,  dismay  and  confusion 
reached  their  highest  pitch.  Greneral  Winder's 
secret  police  lost  all  power  of  acting.  The  civic 
authorities  of  Richmond  were  anxious  to  do 
something,  hut  were  too  hewildered  to  grapple 
with  the  mischief.  A  small  numher  of 
desperate  fellows  from  Baltimore  took  advan- 
tage of  these  circumstances,  and,  at  a  puhlic 
meeting  which  they  convened,  actually  passed 
a  resolution  for  hurning  down  Eichmond  the 
moment  the  enemy  should  attack  the  town. 
The  sick  and  wounded  were  conveyed  into  the 
interior;  many  puhlic  huildings,    as   well    as 
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private  houses,  were  made  ready  to  be  set  fire 
to,  and  the  distracted  city  was  apparently  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  catastrophe. 

Greneral  Lee  actively  exerted  himself  in 
placing  the  fortifications  in  better  order,  and 
in  constructing  new  works  at  various  points. 
Nor  was  this  active  energy  on  his  part  super- 
fluous; for  the  defences  of  Fort  James  were 
not  far  advanced  when  the  Federal  ships  ap- 
peared within  six  miles  of  them.  It  was  indeed 
only  when  the  enemy  was  close  upon  us,  that 
many  measures  were  adopted  which  ought  to 
have  been  taken  weeks  before.  Greneral  Lee  was 
busy  in  all  ways  night  and  day ;  exerting  him- 
self on  behalf  of  his  many  sick  and  wounded, 
and  was  intent  not  only  on  increasing  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  army,  but  did  his 
best  to  inspire  it  with  fresh  ardour. 

Meanwhile,  Greneral  M'Clellan  advanced 
slowly  and  cautiously,  but  with  determination, 
and  one  morning  his  troops  were  descried  en- 
camped in  a  crescent-like  order  around  Eich- 
mond.  M'Clellan  and  the  chief  of  his  staff, 
General  Marcy,  commenced  their  operations 
by  encircling    Eichmond   with   a  belt  of  in- 
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treucliments,  which  were  calculated  not  only 
to  protect  their  men,  but  were  made  with  a 
view  of  effectually  investing  the  place.  The 
hostile  armies  worked  away  steadily  at  their 
respective  fortifications  within  gunshot  of 
each  other,  and  the  advanced  sentries  were 
so  near  as  to  be  able  to  converse  together. 
They  indeed  not  unfrequently  exchanged  such 
gifts  as  tobacco  and  brandy  on  the  sly,  keeping 
up  quite  a  friendly  intercourse. 

In  the  meantime  great  distress  prevailed  in 
Eichmond.  The  commonest  necessaries  of  life 
rose  to  prices  which  but  few  could  afford  to 
pay,  and  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  medicines 
that  thousands  of  poor  fellows  went  to  their 
graves  for  the  want  of  them.  The  inhabitants 
of  Eichmond  will  never  forget  that  sad  epoch. 
The  soldiers  themselves  were  in  want  of  the 
commonest  articles  of  food.  These  horrors  did 
not,  however,  damp  General  Lee's  energy. 
After  having  put  Eichmond  in  a  respectable 
state  of  defence  he  ordered  Generals  "  Stone- 
wall" Jackson,  Ewell,  and  Stuart  from  the 
Shenandoah  Yalley  to  Eichmond,  and  gave 
orders  to  General   Beauregard  and  Smith  to 
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send  up  all  the  troops  tliey  could  possibly  spare. 
The  hospitals  were  all  cleared,  and  arrangements 
made  for  the  reception  of  10,000  wounded. 
Artillery  and  ammunition  waggons  rattled 
through  the  streets  of  Eichmond,  while 
orderlies  and  aide-de-camps  might  be  seen 
galloping  about  in  all  directions;  troops,  too, 
were  hourly  arriving.  They  came  in  a  sorry 
plight,  it  is  true ;  but  ragged  and  emaciated 
as  they  were,  they  nevertheless  marched  in 
with  their  bands  playing  and  colours  flying, 
and  with  every  appearance  of  being  determined 
to  make  a  stout  fight  for  their  independence. 

All  these  occurrences  could  not  have  been 
unknown  to  Generals  M 'Do well,  Fremont,  and 
Banks.  Information  must  have  reached  them 
not  only  through  their  own  spies,  but  from 
deserters,  that  General  Lee  was  concentrating 
all  his  forces  round  Richmond,  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  a  determined  blow  at  M'Clellan's 
army.  These  officers  ought,  therefore,  to  have 
used  all  their  influence  with  their  Government 
to  be  allowed  to  join  M'Clellan,  so  that  the 
fall  of  Eichraond  might  be  insured.  But 
nothing  was  done.     M'Clellan  was  allowed  to 
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expend  his  energies  unaided  before  the  gates 
of  the  beleaguered  city,  and  thus  the  Confede- 
rates were  allowed  to  concentrate  their  troops  at 
Eichmond  without  opposition. 

When  our  preparations  were  at  last  so  far 
completed  that  we  were  enabled  to  take  the 
offensive,  General  Lee  ordered  Colonel  Stuart, 
with  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  a  12- 
pounder  battery  of  horse-artillery,  to  make  a 
general  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy's  lines, 
but  to  keep  a  special  look-out  upon  General 
M'Dowell's  movements,  as  it  was  known 
that  his  outposts  were  within  twenty  miles  of 
Eichmond.  For  this  purpose,  the  9th  and 
1 5th  regiments  of  cavalry  were  selected  :  tried 
soldiers,  who  had  served  in  every  part  of  the 
country ;  and,  under  the  command  of  the  gal- 
lant Colonel  Stuart,  they  proceeded  along  the 
turnpike-road,  in  the  direction  of  Hanover 
Court  House.  The  advanced  guard  made  it- 
self acquainted  with  the  ground  through  the 
medium  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  reserve  was  entrusted  to  the  charge  of 
Baron  Barke,  a  Prussian  officer  who  had  re- 
cently joined  the  Confederate  army,  and  was 
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acting  as  aide-de-camp.  The  cavalry  rode 
quietly  along  the  enemy's  road.  It  was  beau- 
tifal  summer  weather,  mild  and  clear,  and  in 
every  way  suited  to  a  cavalry  expedition.  The 
main  body  was  enabled  to  ride  on  in  perfect 
security,  so  perfect  was  the  confidence  felt  in 
the  circumspection  of  Captain  Norton,  the 
officer  commanding  the  vanguard.  So  we  lit  our 
short  pipes,  and  sang  snatches  of  songs  as  we 
moved  along;  many  a  nigger  looking  over  the 
fences,  and  wondering  where  we  were  going. 
Every  half  hour  a  report  was  regularly  sent  in 
by  Captain  Norton,  who  had  managed  matters 
so  well  that  the  farmers,  apprized  of  our  raid, 
kept  us  informed  of  all  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, either  by  preconcerted  signals,  by  word 
of  mouth,  or  in  writing.  It  was  truly  a  bold 
undertaking  to  make  this  raid  between 
M'Clellan  and  M'Dowell,  for  if  the  latter  had 
taken  but  a  little  precaution,  so  daring  a  feat 
could  have  been  checked  at  once.  But  General 
M'Dowell  seemed  to  have  been  mentally  blind 
just  then.  It  is  true  that  he  had  sent  out 
patrols  and  skirmishers,  within  twenty  miles 
of  Eichmond,  but  this  had  been  so  carelessly 
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managed,  that  the  precaution  was  wholly  futile. 
So  long  as  any  kind  of  information  was  for- 
warded to  head-quarters,  it  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient, and  all  was  believed  to  be  right. 

"  Our  outposts  are  actually  within  twenty 
miles  of  Eichmond !"  were  words  that  had  a 
magical  effect  on  those  who  heard  them  ;  in 
truth,  the  word  Richmond  had  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  the  Federal  troops,  and  General  M 'Do well 
always  made  it  a  point  of  dating  his  despatches 
to  Washington  from  the  nearest  possible  point 
to  the  former  city.  Instead  of  devoting  all 
his  energy  to  the  prosecution  of  measures  that 
would  serve  to  give  effectual  aid  to  M'Clellan, 
and  especially  to  protect  his  right  vring,  he 
rather  avoided  coming  at  all  in  contact  with 
the  troops  of  that  general.  He  seemed  quite 
satisfied  that  a  handful  of  his  troops  should 
be  really  in  front  of  Eichmond.  It  was 
natural  that  M'Clellan,  aware  of  McDowell's 
presence  near  Hanover  Court  House,  should 
place  sufficient  confidence  in  his  skill  as  a 
general,  as  to  trust  to  him  to  cover  his  right 
wing ;  for  owing  to  the  immense  extent  of  his 
own  lines,  his  chief  attention  was  directed  to 
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his  centre,  tliat  lie  miglit  be  able  to  repulse  any 
attack  upon  that  point.  We  believed  that 
our  cavalry  expedition  had  but  little  to  fear 
from  M' Do  well,  and  our  surmise  in  this  respect 
proved  to  be  correct.  Scarcely  had  our  fore- 
most troopers  come  vv^ithin  sight  of  M'Dowell's 
vedettes,  when  the  latter  hastily  fell  back  upon 
Fredericksburg.  As  soon  as  we  became  aware 
of  this  somewhat  over-caution  of  the  enemy, 
great  exultation  was  felt  by  our  men,  w^ho 
now  became  confident  of  the  successful 
issue  of  our  expedition.  Cheerily  did  we  push 
forwards  along  the  fine  road  to  Hanover 
Court  House,  when  suddenly  one  of  our  fore- 
most troopers  came  galloping  back  at  full 
speed,  bringing  the  news  from  Captain  Norton 
that  the  advanced  posts  of  Greneral  M'Clellan's 
right  wing  were  visible. 

Colonel  Stuart  despatched  orders  to  Captain 
Norton  to  halt,  and  sent  six  squadrons  in  the 
direction  where  he  presumed  the  enemy's  cavalry 
to  be  posted,  in  order  to  attack  them.  He  then 
directed  Captain  Norton  to  make  a  flank  move- 
ment, and  if  he  should  find  the  enemy  had  been 
defeated,  to  follow  in  pursuit.  For  the  first  time, 
q2 
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a  squadron  of  our  newly  formed  lancers  was  to 
take  part  in  this  attack.  Altliougli  the  men  had 
only  lately  gone  through  a  few  weeks'  exercise 
with  the  lance,  it  was  judged  desirable  to  see 
what  kind  of  service  they  would  render,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  advi- 
sable to  increase  the  number  of  that  arm. 
The  squadrons  were  ordered  to  proceed  at  a 
slow  trot,  on  each  side  of  the  road,  the  leading 
squadron  being  directed,  as  soon  as  they  came 
upon  the  enemy's  outposts,  to  fall  upon  them 
rapidly,  and  drive  them  back  in  disorder. 
We  had  already  ridden  some  distance  when 
we  saw  our  leading  squadron  dash  forward 
at  full  speed,  amidst  a  fire  of  musketry  and 
revolvers.  The  enemy's  bullets  whistled  around 
us  also,  but  fortunately  did  us  no  harm. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  we  reached  the  verge  of 
the  wood  when  we  saw  our  troopers  hurriedly 
galloping  back,  hotly  pursued  by  the  5th  regi- 
ment of  the  United  States  dragoons.  There 
was  thus  no  time  to  be  lost  now,  and  with  a 
ringing  cheer  we  dashed  forwards  to  support 
our  comrades.  On  perceiving  our  advance  the 
enemy  wheeled  round  and  galloped  off.      We 
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had  ridden  about  two  thousand  yards  when  we 
suddenly  came  upon  the  encampment  of  another 
squadron  of  the  enemy's  dragoons.  These  poor 
fellows  had  barely  time  to  get  into  their  saddles 
and  to  draw  their  swords ;  but  their  leader 
(Major  Williams,  if  I  remember  rightly)  per- 
formed his  duty  in  this  emergency  like  a  good 
soldier,  encouraging  his  men  as  best  he  could, 
but  every  second  brought  us  closer,  and  we 
were  soon  in  the  midst  of  them.  After  a  short 
encounter  the  Federal  dragoons  took  to  flight 
in  the  greatest  disorder.  We  were  in  full  pur- 
suit of  them  when  a  strong  cavalry  force,  con- 
sisting of  the  enemy's  dragoons  and  lancers, 
under  Colonel  Eush,  came  up  to  the  rescue. 
We  collected  and  re-formed  our  troopers,  who, 
in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  had  become  dis- 
persed, and  in  a  few  moments  the  hostile 
squadrons  were  engaged  in  a  deadly  conflict. 
Colonel  Eush  and  Major  Williams  led  on  their 
men  in  good  style,  and  showed  us  that  we  had 
experienced  cavalry  officers  to  deal  with.  One 
squadron  was  left  behind  as  a  reserve,  while 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  charged.  The  op- 
posing cavalry  masses  met  with  a  shock  which 
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shook  the  ground  beneath  the  horses'  feet. 
In  this  fierce  encounter,  upon  which  a  cool 
refreshing  breeze  from  the  wood  played  as  if 
in  mockery,  swords  clashed,  horses  neighed 
and  plunged,  and  trumpets  sounded. 

But,  alas  for  the  issue  of  the  struggle !  our 
men  get  the  worst  of  it ;  our  rough,  well-seasoned 
fellows  from  the  prairies  of  Missouri  and  Texas 
turn  tail !  The  enemy's  swords  flash  all  the 
quicker,  and  our  flight  becomes  general.  In 
vain  is  our  reserve  squadron  brought  up ;  it  is 
also  carried  away  in  the  flight.  At  this 
critical  moment  for  us  a  thundering  cheer  is 
heard  from  a  new  quarter ;  Captain  Norton 
and  his  men  make  their  appearance  through  an 
opening  in  the  wood,  and  dash  with  impetu- 
osity upon  the  exulting  foe.  The  giant  form 
of  Norton,  brandishing  his  Mexican  sabre, 
is  plainly  seen  at  the  head  of  his  men ; 
and  in  a  moment  the  scene  changes,  our 
scared  troopers  re-form  and  fall  back  to  re- 
new the  fight.  Colonel  Stuart  with  the 
main  body  of  the  brigade  then  came  up,  and 
it  was  the  enemy's  turn  to  take  to  flight, 
our    troops   pursuing     them    in    hot    haste. 
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Colonel  Stuart,  after  this,  ordered  men  and 
horses  to  halt  for  the  purpose  of  a  little 
needful  rest. 

Meantime  an  episode  in  the  fight  occurred, 
in  the  shape  of  a  duel  between  one  of  the 
enemy's  dragoons  and  one  of  our  Texans,  on 
a  small  field  close  by.  The  dragoon  evidently 
scorned  to  join  in  the  flight  of  his  comrades, 
and  displayed  such  skill  in  the  management  of 
his  horse  and  in  the  use  of  his  sword,  that  it 
was  quite  a  pleasure  to  watch  him.  In  vain 
did  the  Texan  make  lunge  after  lunge  at  him, 
and  try  all  sorts  of  expedients  to  overcome  his 
antagonist.  The  dragoon  sat  as  firm  as  a  rock 
in  his  saddle,  wielding  his  sword  like  a  brand 
of  lightning.  By  the  manner  in  which  he 
handled  his  horse  and  weapon  I  judged  at  a 
glance  that  he  was  an  old  German  trooper, 
and  I  could  not  help  watching  the  exciting 
combat  with  very  great  interest.  The  Texan 
still  continued  to  wheel  round  his  opponent 
on  his  fleet  barb,  eagerly  seeking  to  find  an 
opportunity  for  dealing  a  home  thrust,  whilst 
the  dragoon,  with  a  cool  steady  eye,  followed  all 
the  movements  of  his  impetuous  antagonist.  At 
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last  thej  close  in  earnest.  A  blow,  a  parry, 
and  a  thrust  follow  close  on  each  other.  The 
Texan  had  slashed  the  dragoon's  shoulder,  so 
that  the  blood  began  to  flow,  which  aroused  a 
cheer  from  the  Texans  looking  on,  but,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  former  received  a  back 
stroke  which  cut  through  the  sleeve  and  flesh 
of  his  left  arm.  The  Texan  now  backed  his 
horse  like  lightning,  and  his  fellow  troopers 
rushed  forward  to  look  at  his  wound;  but 
without  paying  any  heed  to  his  hurt  he  again 
dashed  at  his  opponent  and  made  a  lunge  at 
his  breast.  The  dragoon  parried  it  with  great 
dexterity,  and  at  the  same  time  let  fly  a  quarte 
which  caused  a  slashing  wound  in  the  Texan's 
back.  The  latter  spurred  on  his  horse  to  a 
little  distance,  and  before  I  could  take  means 
to  prevent  the  cowardly  act,  he  took  out  a  pis- 
tol and  deliberately  shot  the  brave  dragoon, 
who  fell  dead  from  his  saddle.  The  bullet 
had  entered  just  below  the  region  of  the  heart. 
Much  moved  at  his  fate,  I  ordered  a  grave 
to  be  dug  to  receive  the  remains  of  the  brave 
German  trooper.  We  buried  him  in  his  regi- 
mentals, with  his  trusty  sword  on  his  breast 
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and  his  pistols  hj  bis  side.  Wlien  this  sad  act 
had  been  performed  I  sent  for  the  Texan,  and 
after  reprimanding  him  severely  for  his 
cowardlj^  conduct,  I  ordered  him  to  seek  ser- 
vice in  some  other  corps,  telling  him  that  I 
could  not  think  of  allowing  a  fellow  of  his 
stamp  to  remain  in  my  regiment.  The  Texan 
scowled  at  me  wdth  his  wild  catlike  eyes,  and 
muttering  a  curse,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
away. 

Touched  as  I  was  by  the  death  of  the  brave 
dragoon,  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  my  feelings 
when  the  trumpets  gave  the  signal  to  mount. 
We  now  started  at  a  good  trot  towards  the 
Pamunky  River,  where,  according  to  the  reports 
of  our  scouts,  we  might  expect  to  find  plenty 
of  booty  without  encountering  much  hindrance 
from  hostile  forces,  inasmuch  as  M'Clellan  was 
under  the  impression  that  M 'Do well  was  posted 
here.  M'Clelian  could  hardly  have  imagined 
that  the  latter,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of 
our  advance,  had  withdrawn  his  outposts  and 
had  abandoned  the  field  to  us. 

We  reached  the  Pamunky  Eiver  without 
difficulty,  driving  back  the  few  troops  left  in 
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charge  of  the  stores.  As  soon  as  this  was 
accomplished,  a  portion  of  our  men  was  set  to 
work  to  destroy  the  storehouses  and  the  vessels 
on  the  river,  which  were  soon  in  a  blaze ; 
whilst  another  detachment  was  employed  to 
drive  in  the  numerous  horses  and  mules  that 
were  grazing  here.  By  nightfall  the  work  of 
destruction  was  completed,  and  we  advanced 
towards  the  York  River  Eailway,  to  break  up 
that  line.  Sending  the  artillery  and  captured 
stores  forwards,  we  continued  our  march,  after 
a  short  rest,  along  the  enemy's  lines,  they  not 
having  the  slightest  notion  of  our  proximity 
to  them.  About  ten  o'clock  at  night  we 
reached  the  York  River  Railway,  and  our  men 
were  just  about  to  begin  the  work  of  tearing 
up  the  rails,  when  we  suddenly  heard,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  the  sound  of  an  ap- 
proaching train.  Colonel  Stuart  ordered  his 
men,  who  were  armed  with  double-barrelled 
rifles,  to  draw  up  at  both  sides  of  the  railway, 
and  to  send  a  volley  into  the  train  as  it  came 
up.  This  was  done ;  but,  happily,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  with  no  effect.  The  engine- 
driver  put  on  increased  speed,  and  the  train 
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glided  onwards,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  In 
a  short  time  we  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of 
approaching  cavalry,  and  our  vedettes  came 
hurrying  back  with  the  information  that  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy's  troops  were  advancing 
in  our  direction.  There  was  no  time  to  lose 
now  in  crossing  the  Chickahominy — an  ope- 
ration we  succeeded  in  perfonning,  after  a 
smart  ride — and  we  had  just  reached  the 
opposite  bank  when  the  advancing  enemy^ 
came  in  view. 

On  reaching  Richmond,  our  troopers  met 
wdth  an  enthusiastic  reception  ;  and  the  in- 
formation w^hich  we  brought  to  General  Lee 
was  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  confirmed 
the  report  that  had  already  gained  belief  of 
General  M'Dowell's  inactivity.  General  Lee 
accordingly  came  to  the  safe  conclusion  that 
he  might  now  concentrate  his  w^hole  force 
against  M'Clellan,  who  was  totally  ignorant  of 
the  critical  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 
With  commendable  prudence,  however,  he  had 
commenced  moving  his  front  a  little  more  to 
the  north  of  Richmond,  and  concentrated  his 
forces  so  as  to  occupy  a  more  defensive  position 
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until  the  expected  reinforcements  from  Generals 
Burnside  and  Pope  should  reach  him.  Cautious 
and  skilful  as  was  this  step  on  the  part  of 
M'Clellan,  General  Lee  was  not  the  man  to 
lose  so  golden  an  opportunity  of  defeating  the 
enemy  as  soon  as  he  should,  by  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements,  be  enabled  to  make  the 
attempt.  With  what  success  he  achieved 
his  object  will  be  seen  in  the  succeeding 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XTII. 

THE    SEVEN    DAYs'    BATTLE    BEFORE   RICHMOND  : 
JUNE    25th    to    JULY    IST,    1862, 

I.— A  Council  of  War. 

General  Robert  E.  Lee,  our  General-in-Chief — His 
active  preparations  for  the  impending  struggle — 
Holds  a  council  of  war  :  officers  present — Relative 
position  of  the  hostile  armies. 

II.— First  Day  :   Commekcement  of  Operations. 

"  Stonewall"  Jackson's  flank  march  to  Hanover  Court- 
house— Drives  back  McDowell's  troops — M'Clel- 
lan's  counter-manoeuvre — Jackson's  orders  to  General 
Branch  ill  executed,  rendering  Hill's  attack  on 
M'Caul's  division  at  Mechanicsville  indecisive. 

III. — Second  Day  :   Battle  of  Gaines'  Mill. 

Heavy  Confederate  cannonade — Retreat  of  the  enemy 
from  Mechanicsville — Passage  of  the  Chickahominy 
— Arrival  of  troops  under  Longstreet  and  Hill — 
M'Dowell's  inactivity  —  Battle  of  Gaines'  Mill — - 
Severe  and  obstinate  fighting  :  bravery  of  the  Irish 
brigade — Hideous  aspect  of  the  battle-field — Suffer- 
ings of  the  wounded  aggravated  by  neglect — Inade- 
quate preparations  at  Richmond  for  their  care. 
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IV. — Third   and   Fourth   Days  :   Battle  of  Peach 
Orchard. 

Defeat  of  the  Federals  by  "Stonewall"  Jackson — Their 
severe  losses — M'Clellan's  retreat  compared  with 
tliat  of  Rndetzky  in  Lombardy,  in  1848 — Arrival  of 
Jeff.  Davis  on  th.e  field  of  battle — Cool  reception 
given  to  liim — The  enemy's  strong  intrenchments — 
Orderly  retreat  of  the  Federal  army. 

Y. — Fifth  Day  :   Battle  near  White  Oak  Swamp. 

Strength  of  the  Federal  position — The  Confederates 
compelled  to  retire — Murderous  fire  of  the  Federal 
troops  —  Wilcox's  brigade  nearly  cut  to  ])ieces — ■ 
General  Lee's  anxiety  as  to  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

YI. — Sixth  Day  :    Battle  at  Frazer's  Farm. 

Destructive  artillery  fire — M'Clellan  receives  rein- 
forcements— Alarm  of  the  Confederate  officials 
at  Richmond — The  fighting  resumed — Heroism 
of  General  Hill  and  his  troops — Desperate  nature 
of  the  struggle  :  no  quarter — Anecdote  of  Major 
Peyton  and  his  son — Critical  position  of  the  Con- 
federates— Tardy  arrival  of  reinforcements  under 
Magruder. 

YII. — Seventh  Day  :    Battle  of  Malvern  Hill. 

Magruder  opens  the  battle  before  daybreak,  and  drives 
the  enemy  to  Malvern  Hill — Fearful  effect  of  the 
fire  of  268-pounders  from  the  Federal  ships — 
M'Clellan  holds  his  ground  firmly  until  midnight, 
and  succeeds  in  withdrawing  his  shattered  forces  to 
James  River  —  Eeflectious  on  his  character  and 
talents  as  a  commander. 
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Nothing  had  escaped  the  keen  perception  of 
General  Lee,  and  he  made  his  preparations  for 
the  execution  of  his  plans  so  skih'ully  and 
effectually  as  to  ensure  success,  jDrovided  the 
troops  did  their  duty  thoroughly.  Once  more, 
accompanied  only  by  his  aide-de-camps,  he 
visited  the  most  distant  outposts ;  again  he 
inspected  each  brigade  separately,  each  fortified 
post — in  short  every  position,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  put  his  comprehensive  measures  in 
force. 

All  the  available  troops  from  the  interior  of 
the  country  had  been  collected  tog:ether ;  and 
besides  the  significance  of  this  fact,  everything 
indicated  that  preparations  were  making  for 
a  desperate  struggle. 

On  the  25tli  of  June,  another  great  council 
of  war  was  held,  at  which  nearly  every 
man  of  note  in  the  Confederate  army  was 
present.  There  stood  the  general-in-chief,  Lee, 
calm  and  dignified,  greeting  with  a  friendly 
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smile  liis  colleagues  as  they  approached 
him,  and  for  each  of  whom  he  had  already 
cut  out  his  work.  With  a  keen  ghmce  he 
scanned  the  countenance  of  each  officer  sepa- 
rately, as  if  he  wished  to  impress  the  features 
of  all  upon  his  memory  :  with  the  feeling  that 
he  expected  much  from  these  men,  whom, 
perhaps,  he  might  never  hehold  together 
again.  By  his  side  stood  conspicuously  the 
portly  figure  of  Colonel  Baldwin;  on  his  left,  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  rested  upon  the  thought- 
ful face  of  "  Stonewall"  Jackson,  the  idol  of  his 
men,  who  was  twitching  the  hilt  of  his  sword 
in  a  nervous  manner,  as  if  the  room  was  too 
narrow  to  hold  him,  and  as  if  he  longed  to  be 
in  the  open  air  again  at  the  head  of  his 
columns.  A  little  on  one  side  were  the  two 
Hills  ;  in  front  of  them  stood  the  veteran  Gene- 
ral Wise,  with  his  eager,  animated  look.  Fur- 
ther to  the  right  was  a  separate  group  consist- 
ing of  Generals  Huger,  Longstreet,  Anderson, 
Whiting,  Eipley,  Branch,  and  Magruder.  As 
soon  as  all  the  officers  invited  to  the  council 
had  arrived.  General  Lee  explained  his  plan  of 
operations;  pointing  out  to  each  the  special  duty 
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he  had  to  perform.  The  scheme  was  admirably 
conceived ;  with  well  combined  action,  a  bril- 
liant success  seemed  certain.  As  soon  as  the 
sitting  was  over,  all  the  officers  shook  hands, 
and  each  of  them  left  for  his  own  post,  in 
order  to  proceed  to  active  work. 

If  we  consider  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  armies,  the  advantage  was  unquestionably 
on  the  side  of  the  Confederates  :  for  General 
M'Clellan's  army,  posted  upon  both  banks  of 
the  Chickahominy,  was  too  much  extended, 
and  had,  moreover,  great  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  manoeuvring,  owing  to  the  nume- 
rous ravines  which  intersect  the  ground. 
M'Clellan's  front  line  was  more  than  twenty 
miles  in  extent,  forming  a  semicircle,  which 
extended  from  James  Eiver  to  Ashland  and  Eich- 
mond ;  while  another  portion  of  his  army  had 
crossed  the  Chickahominy  from  Meadow  Bridge 
to  Bottom  Bridge,  and  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  had  been  fortified ;  so  that,  not- 
withstanding its  immense  extent,  his  army  pos- 
sessed a  good  line  of  defence  to  fall  back 
upon. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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II. 

COMMENCEMENT   OF    OPERATIONS. 

Scarcely  had  dawn  broken  on  the  26th  of 
June,  when  "  Stonewall "  Jackson's  numerous 
forces  began  moving  in  a  direction  parallel 
with  the  railway  line.  After  a  forced  march, 
they  reached  Ashland,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
were  Greneral  McDowell's  outposts,  about 
which,  however,  Jackson  gave  himself  no  fur- 
ther trouble  than  to  send  a  few  detachments 
of  cavalry  to  drive  them  back  upon  Fredericks- 
burg. After  Jackson  had  allowed  his  troops 
the  rest  they  needed,  he  rapidly  continued  his 
march  upon  Hanover  Court  House,  upon  gain- 
ing which  point  he  drove  back  the  enemy's 
troops.  As  soon  as  M'Clellan  was  informed 
of  Jackson's  movements,  and  was  made  aware 
of  the  dangerous  position  this  manoeuvre  had 
placed  him  in,  he  adopted  the  best  measures 
in  his  power  to  prevent  Jackson's  further 
advance  upon  his  line  of  communications. 
He  forthwith  ordered  one  of  his  most  active 
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officers,  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  to  take  with 
him  two  divisions,  as  well  as  the  reserve  of  the 
regulars,  and  with  this  force  to  hold  their 
ground  against  the  threatened  attacks  of  Jack- 
son and  of  General  Hill. 

General  Jackson's  corps  d'armee,  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  Whiting's  division, 
now  consisted  of  about  30,000  men,  and  he 
was  consequently  in  a  position  to  carry  out  ope- 
rations on  a  large  scale.  As  soon  as  he  had 
crossed  the  Chickahominy,  he  sent  two  bri- 
gades, under  the  command  of  General  Branch, 
to  operate  between  the  two  rivers,  Pamunky 
and  Chickahominy,  with  instructions  to  ad- 
vance as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  endeavour 
strenuously  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  so  as  to 
give  full  scope  for  the  free  action  of  the  attack- 
ing army  of  the  Confederates  at  Mechanics- 
ville;  Jackson  himself  purposing  to  advance 
towards  Coal  Harbour. 

It  happened,  unluckily,  that  General  Branch, 

as  had  occurred  on  a  former  occasion,  proved 

timid   and   undecided.     As  long  as  he  acted 

directly  under  General  Jackson's  command,  he 

r2 
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obeyed  his  instructions  to  the  letter,  and  his  cou- 
rage never  drooped  ;  hut  when  out  of  his  sight, 
he  became  nervous  and  unresolved  how  to  act. 
This  was  one  of  his  unfortunate  days — he  hesi- 
tated— delaying  his  onward  march  from  hour  to 
hour,  instead  of  advancing  boldly,  as  Jackson 
had  distinctly  ordered  him  to  do. 

In  the  meantime.  General  Hill  (I.),  vigor- 
ously attacked  the  Federal  Division  under 
General  M'Caul,  in  front  of  Mechanicsville ; 
but  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  M'Caul 
held  his  ground ;  General  Hill  then  sent  his 
aide-de-camp  to  order  up  Branch's  brigade, 
but  in  this  he  was  foiled,  for  the  latter 
did  not  make  his  appearance  upon  the 
battle-field  until  night  had  put  an  end  to 
the  combat. 

III. 

SECOND  DAT.   BATTLE  OF  GAINEs'  MILL. 

By  daybreak  on  the  27th  June,  our  artillery 
opened  a  very  heavy  fire  upon  the  enemy's 
front,  with  such  effect,  that  when  they  ob- 
served   General  Branch's    brigade    advancing 
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to  attack  tlieir  right  wing,  they  relinquished 
their  position  hefore  Mechanicsville,  and  fell 
back,  fighting,  upon  their  second  line  of  defence. 
Just  at  the  moment  we  had  effected  the 
passage  of  the  Chickahominy,  General  Long- 
street's  splendid  corps  d'armee,  consisting  of 
well  proved  troops  from  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, came  up,  as  did  also  the  division  of 
General  Hill  (II).  The  order  was  now  given 
for  the  whole  force  to  advance.  The  divisions 
of  Hill  (II.),  Anderson,  and  Whiting,  forming 
the  centre,  advanced  upon  Coal  Harbour, 
whilst  Jackson,  Hill  (I.),  and  Longstreet, 
forming  the  left  wing,  marched  along  the  banks 
of  the  Chickahominy ;  and  Magruder,  who 
commanded  the  right  wing,  was  ordered  to 
remain  on  the  defensive,  in  consequence  of  the 
swampy  state  of  the  ground.  General  Wise 
assumed  the  command  of  Fort  Darling,  on  the 
James  Eiver.  All  these  formidable  operations, 
in  connexion  with  the  two  former  engage- 
ments, must  have  opened  the  eyes  of  General 
M'Clellan  as  to  our  intention  of  quitting  the 
uncomfortable  position  at  Eichmond,  that 
we  might  be  enabled  to  act  with  freer  scope. 
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He  ought,  therefore,  to  have  immediately 
ordered  M'Dowell's  corps  d'armee,  which  had 
been  lying  inactive  for  four  months  before 
Fredericksburg,  to  make  a  demonstration  on 
the  Eichmond  road.  Had  he  done  so,  the 
operation  would  have  prevented  General  Jack- 
son's flank-march. 

But  General  M'Clellan  had  been  deceived  in 
his  estimate  of  McDowell's  generalship,  for, 
notwithstanding  all  the  information  he  had 
received  of  our  combined  manoeuvre,  the  latter 
remained  unpardonably  inactive  and  indifferent 
in  his  own  safe  position,  thereby  exposing 
M'Clellan's  army,  which  had  suffered  severely 
from  sickness  as  well  as  from  desertion,  to  our 
overpowering  attacks. 

When  General  Lee  was  fully  assured  of 
M'Dowell's  inertness,  he  resolved  on  making 
a  general  and  simultaneous  attack  on  the 
whole  of  M'Clellan's  lines ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  news  was  received  of  General  Jackson's 
arrival  at  Coal  Harbour,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  proceeded  to 
Gaines'  Mill,  and  ordered  the  divisions  of 
Anderson,  Hill  (I.),  Longstreet,   and  Pickett 
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to  commence  the  attack.  Before  our  columns 
were  in  motion,  the  roar  of  cannon  on  our  left 
wing  informed  us  that  Jackson  had  already 
commenced  operations  in  that  quarter.  This 
conviction  caused  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
amongst  our  troops. 

M'Clellan's  position  on  this  day  was  a  most 
peculiar  one.  With  one  portion  of  his  army 
he  had  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  southwards, 
and  faced  Greneral  Magruder's  force,  whilst  the 
main  hody  of  his  army  was  posted  more  to  the 
rear  and  closer  to  the  railway,  at  which  point 
he  was  firmly  resolved  to  give  battle.  His  ar- 
rangements displayed  much  skill  and  circum- 
spection, and  his  troops  took  up  their 
respective  positions  with  much  precision, 
firmly  awaiting  our  onset.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  the  two  hostile  armies  faced  each 
other  on  an  almost  equal  footing  as  regards 
numbers.  The  Federals  had,  however,  the 
advantage  of  a  better  covered  position,  whilst 
our  troops  were  fully  exposed  to  their  fire. 

The  attack  was  opened  by  the  columns 
of  Hill  (I.),  Anderson,  and  Pickett.  With 
a   loud   cheer   these  gallant  troops  advanced 
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under  a  tremendous  fire.  Hundreds  fell  from 
the  bullets  of  the  enemy ;  but  this  did  not 
daunt  our  men  ;  they  advanced  till  they  came 
face  to  face,  eye  to  eye,  bayonet  to  bayonet  with 
the  foe,  and  then  a  terrible  conflict  ensued. 
A  Federal  brigade,  commanded  by  M'Gaher 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  Irishmen,  offered  the 
most  heroic  resistance.  After  a  severe  struggle, 
our  men  gave  way,  and  retired  in  great 
disorder.  At  this  critical  moment,  foaming  at 
the  mouth  with  rage,  and  without  his  hat,  Ge- 
neral Cobb  hastened  up,  sword  in  hand,  with  his 
legion,  followed  by  the  19th  North  Carolina 
and  14th  Virginia  regiments,  and  renewed  the 
attack.  But  the  efforts  of  these  troops  were  in 
vain  :  the  brave  Irishmen  held  their  ground 
with  a  determination  which  excited  the  ad- 
miration even  of  our  own  ofiicers.  The  remnant 
of  Cobb's  broken  legion  then  fell  back.  The 
19th  regiment  had  lost  six  ensigns,  and  most 
of  the  superior  officers  were  struck  down. 
Generals  Hill  (I.)  and  Anderson  again 
brought  up  their  men  to  the  attack,  and  the 
fight   was   renewed  with    greater   fury   than 
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before,   some  of  the  regiments  exceeding   all 
their  former  deeds. 

Our  soldiers  displayed  a  stoical  disregard  of 
death  that  placed  them  on  an  equal  footing 
with  veteran  troops,  for  despite  the  sanguinary 
harvest  which  death  this  day  reaped  in  our 
ranks,  no  kind  of  disorder  ensued.  And  be  it 
remembered  that  this  fearless  resolution  was 
evinced  not  only  by  the  more  experienced 
portion  of  our  troops,  but  by  many  regiments 
that  had  never  been  under  fire  before.  It  is, 
however,  due  to  our  opponents  to  admit  that 
they  sustained  the  shock  of  our  incessant 
attacks  with  undaunted  bravery.  Although 
some  of  their  brigades  had  been  fighting  from 
four  o'clock  till  eight  p.m.,  they  had  continued 
to  stand  firm,  and  it  was  only  when  they  found, 
at  the  last-named  hour,  Jackson  was  about  to 
attack  them  in  the  rear  that  they  abandoned 
their  positions.  Notwithstanding  their  very 
severe  loss  they  retired  in  good  order,  with 
drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  taking 
their  slightly  wounded  men  and  their  bag- 
gage along  with  them ;  and  when  hotly  pressed 
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in  pursuit  by  Davis  and  Wickham's  cavalry 
regiments,  they  faced  round  and  repulsed 
them. 

Night  now  threw  her  sable  veil  over  the 
field  of  slaughter;  it  seemed,  indeed,  as  if 
nature  was  anxious  to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of 
the  living  the  harrowing  spectacle  of  death's 
doings.  Grradually,  all  had  become  still  save 
the  faint  echo  of  a  distant  cannonade  on  our  left 
flank ;  but  that,  too,  presently  subsided.  The 
majority  of  our  soldiers,  overcome  by  the 
exertions  of  so  obstinate  a  contest,  sank  down 
helplessly  upon  the  ground  to  catch  a  little 
fitful  rest.  Although  I  was  also  so  fatigued 
that  I  could  scarcely  keep  my  seat  on  horse- 
back, nevertheless,  accompanied  by  one  of  my 
aide-de-camps,  I  rode  to  that  part  of  the  battle- 
field where  the  struggle  had  been  fiercest.  The 
havoc  of  war  that  was  here  noticeable  even  in 
the  gloom  of  night  was  fearful  to  contemplate. 
Whole  ranks  of  the  enemy's  dead  lay  extended 
on  tlie  ground  they  had  occupied  at  the 
outset  of  the  battle.  The  number  of  wounded, 
too,  was  proportionally  great,  while  their  groans 
and  cries  for  help  were  audible  on  all  sides, 
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and  were  truly  heartrending.  In  bj^gone 
days  I  had  been  on  many  a  battlefield  in 
Italy  and  Hungary ;  but  I  confess  that  I  never 
before  witnessed  so  hideous  a  picture  of  human 
slaughter  and  horrible  suffering. 

The  preparations  for  removing  the  wounded 
were  on  too  small  a  scale,  and  the  men 
detached  for  this  service  not  sufficiently 
numerous  for  their  melancholy  work ;  thus,  as 
may  be  supposed,  the  surgeons  had  more  on 
their  hands  than  they  were  able  to  accomplish. 
By  dint  of  considerable  trouble,  and  with  the 
aid  of  some  humane  officers,  I  succeeded 
eventually  in  getting  matters  into  a  little 
better  order.  Luckily,  I  came  upon  some  of 
the  ambulances  left  behind  by  the  enemy,  and 
gladly  made  use  of  them  to  convey  the  wounded 
to  Richmond.  Whilst  we  were  performing 
this  sad  task,  many  a  poor  fellow  breathed 
his  last,  rendering  abortive  all  our  efforts  to 
succour  him.  By  midnight  the  first  train  of 
conveyances  was  ready,  comprising  sixty  ve- 
hicles of  various  kinds,  containing  200  men, 
all  severely  wounded;  with  great  labour  I 
got  this  train  of  carriages  into  the  town.     At 
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the  first  hospital  1  came  to  I  was  refused  ad- 
mittance. "  All  right,"  was  the  curt  but 
fruitless  reply  to  my  request  for  admission ; 
"  pass  on  to  the  next  hospital."  At  the  next 
hospital  I  met  with  the  same  reply.  A  friend 
then  told  me  that  if  I  would  wait  a  little  he 
could  help  me,  as  he  would  turn  a  large 
building  he  used  for  storing  up  tobacco  into 
a  hospital.  I  had,  therefore,  no  alternative 
but  to  wait  an  hour  and  a  half  with  my  load 
of  dying  men  in  the  street.  I  did  my  best  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings  by  procuring  them 
water,  tea,  and  other  refreshments  ;  but  the 
late  hour  of  the  night  and  the  confusion  in 
the  town  greatly  impeded  my  efforts. 

At  last  the  temporary  hospital  was  ready, 
and  a  sad  hole  it  was  for  such  a  purpose  :  an 
open  warehouse,  unprovided  with  doors  or 
windows,  and  with  merely  a  few  planks  to 
serve  for  beds  for  the  dying  soldiers.  On 
this  memorable  day  our  brave  fellows  had  to 
endure  everything  :  hunger,  thirst,  and  heat, 
besides  facing  death  in  its  most  fearful  forms ; 
and  now,  wounded  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
dwellings  of  their  own  friends,  whose  rights  and 
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property  they  had  been  fighting  for,  we  beheld 
them  left  to  die  uncared  for  in  an  open  shed ! 
And  yet  this  city  numbered  as  many  as 
40,000  inhabitants;  it  contained,  moreover, 
many  churches,  admirably  adapted  for  hospi- 
tals on  such  emergencies,  and  was  well  pro- 
vided with  clergy.  Yet  no  church  door  was 
opened,  no  minister  of  religion  came  forward 
to  soothe  the  last  moments  of  the  dying  soldier. 
With  mixed  feelings  of  sadness  and  indigna- 
tion, I  gave  the  order  to  take  the  wounded 
men  inside  the  wretched  building,  and  having 
bestowed  a  parting  look  on  the  ill-cared-for 
sufferers,  T  mounted  my  horse  and  hastened 
back  to  rejoin  my  regiment. 

IV, 

THIRD    AND   FOURTH   DAYS.      BATTLE    OF 
PEACH    ORCHARD. 

General  Jackson  had  executed  his  flank 
march  without  much  interruption  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
post  assigned  to  him,  he  led  his  columns  to 
the   attack.     Though  much  tired  after   their 
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fatiguing  march,  these  Sans-culottes  attacked 
the  enemy  with  indomitable  spirit,  overpowering 
all  resistance.  Like  a  whirlwind  General  Stuart 
swept  all  before  him  with  his  cavalry;  while  Jack- 
son's men  seemed  to  be  frantic  :  throwing  away 
their  muskets  and  drawing  their  bowie-knives, 
they  fell  with  savage  fury  upon  their  victims. 
The  carnage  which  ensued  was  terrible,  and 
although  the  enemy  attempted,  in  their  despe- 
ration, to  make  a  stand,  they  were  completely 
overthrown.  Their  flight  became  a  rout :  the 
men  throwing  away  their  muskets  and  run- 
ning for  their  lives. 

For  a  moment  it  was  supposed  that  the  de- 
feat of  M'Clellan's  army  was  complete;  two 
of  the  enemy's  generals  of  brigade  had  already 
been  abandoned  by  their  men,  when,  at  this 
most  critical  moment  for  the  Federal  army, 
Greneral  Heintzelman  made  his  appearance 
with  his  division,  and  renewed  the  combat. 
With  equal  bravery  and  skill  he  succeeded  at 
first  in  warding  ofl"  our  attacks,  and  thus 
enabled  the  defeated  brigades  to  reform ;  but 
it  was  of  no  avail,  the  flight  of  the  Federal 
troops  ere  long  became  general. 
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General  Heintzelman  was  compelled,  in  his 
turn,  to  give  ground,  and  to  fall  back  upon 
the  Chickahominy,  leaving  all  the  wounded, 
baggage,  stores,  &c.,  of  the  Federal  forces  in 
our  hands.  General  Jackson  might  well  ex- 
claim, "Enough  for  to-day."  'No  other  gene- 
ral of  the  Confederate  army  had  achieved  the 
task  allotted  to  him  with  so  much  celerity  and 
success. 

In  this  battle  the  Federals  lost  2  brigadier- 
generals,  115  staff  and  other  officers,  and  3000 
men,  as  well  as  their  baggage.  In  a  strate- 
gical point  of  view  the  success  of  Jackson  was 
of  far  greater  importance,  as  General  M'Clellan 
was  thereby  completely  cut  off  from  his  line 
of  retreat.  Consequently,  when  Jackson's 
success  became  known  at  our  head-quarters, 
a  firm  conviction  was  entertained  that  the 
whole  of  M'Clellan's  army  was  lost.  The 
exultation  this  gave  rise  to  was  extraordinary. 
On  joining  my  regiment  early  in  the  morning, 
I  found  my  brave  troopers  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  as  each  and  all  of  them 
were  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  hoped- 
for  capture  of  M'Clellan  and  his  army  in  the 
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coming  battle.  I  could  not  avoid  slirugging 
my  shoulders,  when  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment explained  their  views  to  me.  I  well 
remembered  what  occurred  in  Italy  in  1H48,  at 
the  time  of  Eadetzky's  retreat.  It  was  a 
parallel  case.  The  Italians  had  then  pre- 
pared in  their  imagination  comfortable  quar- 
ters for  the  brave  old  Austrian  and  his  army, 
and  the  Podesta  of  Milan  felt  so  confident  of 
victory  and  its  attendant  consequences,  that 
he  proceeded  to  the  vanguard  of  the  Italian 
army,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  with  due 
ceremony  the  conquered  hero.  But  by  that 
very  time  the  latter  had  overcome  every 
difficulty  in  his  path,  and  had  quietly  re- 
treated to  his  strongholds  of  Mantua  and 
Verona. 

Just  as  I  had  rejoined  my  regiment  I  received 
the  order  for  it  to  advance  with  the  whole 
line.  I  looked  sadly  at  our  once  fine  division. 
Many  of  the  regiments  were  terribly  cut  up. 
Some,  whose  full  complement,  like  that  of  y 
own,  was  1100  men,  could  not  muster  more  than 
300  or  400  efficient  men ;  nay,  the  7th  Georgia 
and  21st  North  Carolina  regiments  could  only 
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muster  180  men  each.  The  number  of  officers 
placed  hors  de  combat  was  proportionally  great. 
Indeed,  so  palpable  was  this,  that  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  inquire  after  many  a  missing  friend, 
not  doubting:  that  he  had  met  with  a  soldier's 
death  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Just  as  our  division  had  begun  to  move, 
Jefferson  Davis  made  his  appearance,  accom- 
panied by  Colonels  Davis,  Johnston,  and 
Smith,  of  the  cavalry,  and  by  the  Minister  of 
War,  Kandolph,  with  members  of  his  Military 
Cabinet.  The  conqueror  of  BuenaYista  did  not, 
however,  meet  with  an  enthusiastic  reception, 
as  with  a  cold  eye  and  rigid  bearing  he  rode 
along  the  front  of  the  regiments,  addressing, 
occasionally,  a  word  of  recognition  to  some 
personal  acquaintance. 

As  soon  as  our  division  succeeded  in  wend- 
ing its  way  through  the  chaos  of  dismounted 
guns,  tumbrils,  dead  and  wounded  men,  and 
reached  the  open  ground  which  allowed  room 
for  action,  we  were  astonished  to  find  in  the 
enemy's  positions,  of  which  we  now  took  posses- 
sion, that  nothing  had  been  left  behind  but  a  few 
broken  weapons  and  some  baggage.    They  had 
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taken  everything  else  away  with  them  in  their 
retreat;  the  number  of  dead  bodies  alone  denot- 
ing how  fierce  the  struggle  had  been.  The  de- 
fences were  of  immense  strength,  and  of  much 
greater  solidity  than  we  had  imagined.  We 
received  orders  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, to  watch  the  enemy's  movements  and 
follow  on  his  heels  ;  and  we  had  scarce!}^  passed 
the  White  House,  when  our  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  dense  column  of  smoke,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  right  of  the  railway, 
apparently  rising  from  the  forest.  Approach- 
ing cautiously  in  that  direction  we  discovered 
a  huge  burning  pyramid.  The  Federal  general 
had  ordered  everything  that  could  not  be  taken 
away  to  be  piled  up  and  burnt.  Property  to 
the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars  was  thus 
consigned  to  the  flames,  that  it  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Our  men 
rushed  to  the  burning  pile,  determined  to  save 
all  they  could  from  the  flames. 

Hundreds  of  casks  of  preserved  meats,  coffee, 
sugar,  rice,  wine,  including  even  champagne, 
and  similar  delicacies  with  which  the  Federal 
array  was  amply  provided,   and  of  which  we 
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Southerners  scarcely  knew  tlie  names,  were 
here  piled  up  for  destruction.  But  the  enemy 
had  done  their  work  so  skilfully,  that  our  poor 
fellows  managed  to  get  but  little  out  of  the 
fire.  Fortunately,  however,  the  whole  place 
was  strewed  with  serviceable  cloth  cloaks,  which 
proved  most  useful  to  our  ill-clad  troops. 

Everything  denoted  that  M'Clellan  had  re- 
treated in  good  order,  and  did  not  dream  of 
capitulating  to  his  enemy.  From  some  of  the 
stragglers  of  his  army  we  learnt  that  he  had 
crossed  the  Chickahominy  with  his  whole  force, 
abandoning  his  former  plan  of  retreat,  and 
had  taken  the  direction  of  James  Eiver,  pro- 
bably with  a  view  to  keep  up  a  communica- 
tion with  his  flotilla.  I  accordingly  despatched 
one  of  my  ofl&cers  with  this  information  to 
General  Lee.  Shortly  after,  I  received  an 
order  to  halt,  and  just  then  the  fine  divisions 
of  Hill  (T.)  and  Longstreet  came  up  at  the 
double,  in  order  to  give  the  coiiji  de  grace  to 
the  supposed  flying  enemy. 
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V. 

FIFTH    DAY.          BATTLE    NEAR    WHITE-OAK    SWAMP. 

About  five  miles  from  Darby  town,  on  the 
Newmarket  road,  we  came  in  view  of  the  hos- 
tile army,  which  had  taken  up  an  admirable 
position.  The  plain  here  is  grown  over  with 
thickets  of  fir-trees,  and  the  ground  is  so  very 
uneven  and  ill- adapted  for  cavalry  move- 
ments, that  we  horsemen  were  compelled  to 
remain  inactive. 

General  M'Clellan  had  taken  up  a  position 
which  had  Frazer's  farm  for  its  centre.  He 
ordered  this  point  to  be  defended  with  nineteen 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  drew  his  best  troops 
together  there,  and  calmly  and  firmly  awaited 
our  attack. 

It  was  of  vital  importance  to  us  to  drive 
away  the  enemy  from  the  vicinity  of  our  capi- 
tal, no  matter  at  what  sacrifice  ;  there  was 
no  alternative.  But  M'Clellan  was  well  aware 
of  the  critical  position  in  which  he  also  was 
placed.  Through  the  folly  of  M 'Do well,  and 
through  the   dilatory  conduct  of  the  Federal 
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Minister  of  War,  Stanton,  he  had  been  fairly  left 
in  the  lurch.  Many  other  generals  would,  per- 
haps, under  such  circumstances,  have  courted 
death  in  the  turmoil  of  battle.  But,  notwith- 
standins:  the  immense  losses  he  had  sustained 
during  the  battles  of  the  last  four  days,  M'Clel- 
lan,  like  a  good  soldier,  resolved  to  try  again 
the  chances  of  war  at  the  sword's  point. 

The  spirits  of  our  men,  excited  by  the 
recent  fighting,  had  become  'almost  ungovern- 
able. No  sooner  had  they  come  up  with  the 
enemy  than  they  fell  upon  them  furiously.  But 
the  undismayed  Federals  received  the  attack  as 
deliberately  as  if  they  were  on  parade ;  while 
the  batteries  in  their  centre  opening  a  terrific 
fire  upon  our  advancing  troops,  caused  havoc  and 
confusion  in  our  ranks.  Greneral  Lee,  seeing 
this,  ordered  up  all  the  troops  he  could  spare  to 
their  support.  M'Clellan,  however,  kept  up  such 
an  incessant  fire  upon  every  column  as  it  came 
up  to  take  part  in  the  attack,  that  whole 
files  of  our  men  were  mowed  down  by  showers 
of  grape.  The  scene  that  then  ensued  is  almost 
indescribable.  For  nearly  seven  hours  did  the 
battle  fiercely  rage,  within  a  very  small  compass. 
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without  either  party  gaining  an  inch  of 
ground.  All  our  reserves  were  engaged.  Wil- 
cox's brigade  was  almost  cut  to  pieces ;  the 
men  fell  on  all  sides,  and  cries  for  water  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  the  wounded  painfully 
resounded  in  every  quarter ;  but  there  were 
no  springs  on  these  arid  plains  to  assuage  their 
thirsty  cravings. 

General  Lee,  looking  somewhat  disconcerted, 
rode  along  the  lines  of  the  shattered  regiments, 
and  with  a  hoarse  voice  ordered  up  Magruder's 
and  Wise's  brigades ;  and  we  then  commenced 
burying  our  dead.  In  a  few  words  he  directed 
General  Longstreet  what  position  he  was  to 
occupy  on  the  morrow,  and  a  moment  after- 
wards galloped  off  with  his  aide-de-camps  to 
visit  the  other  brigades. 

VI. 

SIXTH    DAY.       BATTLE    AT    FRAZER*S    FARJI. 

Dawn  had  scarcely  broken  on  the.  horizon 
when  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  again  shook 
the  earth.  A  battery  which  General  Ander- 
son had   brought  up   during  the    night,    and 
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stationed  very  close  to  the  enemy's  lines, 
was  discovered  by  tlie  Federals,  and  was  ter- 
ribly mauled  by  tlieir  rifled  cannon  :  every 
sliot  told,  and  the  splinters  flew  about  in  all 
directions.  In  a  short  time  five  guns  out  of 
the  twelve  of  this  battery  were  dismounted,  yet 
the  officer  in  command  unflinchingly  held  his 
ground.  Meanwhile,  our  columns  had  formed, 
although  the  men  were  weakened  through  in- 
sufficient food.  Wearied,  too,  as  they  were  by 
the  exertions  of  the  previous  days,  they  almost 
staggered  as  they  marched,  but,  nevertheless, 
were  not  disposed  to  shirk  the  stern  work  that 
now  remained  for  them  to  do.  When  the 
increasing  light  rendered  objects  more  discern- 
ible, I  took  a  glance  at  the  enemy's  formation, 
and  noticed  with  no  little  anxiety  that,  from 
the  greater  massiveness  of  his  columns, 
M'Clellan  must  have  received  reinforcements  in 
suflB-cient  strength  to  enable  him  to  withdraw  his 
wearied  men  from  the  front,  and  to  bring  fresh 
troops  to  bear  against  our  worn-out  soldiers. 

General  Lee,  now  quite  convinced  of  the 
critical  state  of  affairs,  gave  orders  to  "  Stone- 
wall "  Jackson  to  keep  his  corps  in  readiness 
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to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army  should  that 
contingency  arise.  Instructions  were  sent  to 
Eichmond,  moreover,  that  proper  measures 
should  he  taken  for  tlie  prompt  removal,  if 
needful,  of  all  State  property  from  the  town. 
Orders  were  then  given  to  the  divisions  of 
Hill  (II.)  Longstreet,  Anderson,  Cohb,  and 
Whitticombe -to  advance  to  the  attack. 

One  of  the  most  desperate  actions  that  has 
perhaps  ever  been  fought  now  commenced. 
The  loss  we  suffered  on  this  occasion  is  fear- 
ful to  think  of  Perceiving  the  havoc  his 
artillery  was  making  among  our  men,  M'Clel- 
Ian  brought  up  considerable  forces  from  his 
reserve,  and  with  these  troops  poured  volley 
after  volley  of  musketry  into  our  ranks.  Step 
by  step  his  troops  gained  ground,  till  at  length 
some  of  our  companies  threw  down  their 
muskets  and  fled.  M'Clellan,  taking  advantage 
of  the  favourable  moment,  ordered  his  cavalry 
to  move  on  our  flank.  Anderson  then  rapidly 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  three  of  our 
horse  regiments,  bore  down  furiously  upon  the 
enemy's  squadrons.  The  charge  was  a  brilliant 
one.      With  a   defiant  hurrah   our   troopers 
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dashed  upon  their  opponents,  and  such  was  the 
dismay  produced  among  them,  that,  without 
allowing  us  time  to  try  the  temper  of  our 
blades,  the  Federal  cavalry  turned  tail  and  fled 
ignominiously.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
follow  up  our  success  in  face  of  the  enemy's 
rifled  cannon,  and  we,  in  our  turn,  had  to  fall 
back  out  of  the  reach  of  the  murderous  fire 
poured  into  us.  The  enemy  taking  courage 
from  the  disorder  thus  occasioned  in  our  ranks, 
advanced  to  attack  us,  shouting  as  they  ap- 
proached, "  On  to  Eichmond !"  These  vaunt- 
ing words  rang  along  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
line,  and  when  they  became  audible  to  us,  many 
hardy  soldiers  who  had  successfully  fought  our 
foes  in  far  off  Missouri  and  in  the  plains  of 
Arkansas,  felt  their  hearts  sw^ell  with  indigna- 
tion, ilfter  six  days'  hard  fighting — after  in- 
cessant bloodshed  —  after  all  our  harassing 
toils  and  privations — all  now  seemed  lost !  A 
feeling  of  depression,  almost  amounting  to  a 
panic,  now  took  possession  of  the  minds  of 
many.  For  a  moment  these  symptoms  were  so 
alarming  that  a  general  flight  appeared  immi- 
nent.   In  vain  did  the  officers  of  the  staff"  en- 
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deavour  to  rally  the  failing  spirit  of  the  troops. 
This  was  a  perilous  moment  for  the  Confederacy. 
In  this  desperate  state  of  affairs,  while  the 
enemy  continued  advancing  to  the  reiterated 
shout  of  "  On  to  Eichmond  I"  General  Hill 
brought  up  some  regiments  he  had  managed 
to  collect  for  the  purpose,  and  seizing  the  flag 
of  the  4th  North  Carolina  regiment  which  he 
had  once  commanded,  exclaimed :  "  If  you  will 
not  follow  me,  I  will  seek  death  alone  l"  In 
answer  to  this  powerful  appeal,  several  officers 
rus]i3d  forward  to  shield  their  beloved  general 
with  their  own  bodies,  while  the  men  of  the 
regiment  veliemently  shouted,  "  Hill,  lead  on 
your  North  Carolina  boys  !"  Cavalry  officers, 
too,  were  seen  to  dismount  and  to  take  the 
vacant  places  of  infantry  officers  who  had  fallen. 
Hill  now  rushed  intrepidly  to  the  attack, 
followed  by  his  men,  in  whose  breasts  he  had 
rekindled  a  courage  amounting  to  exaltation. 
The  enemy  was  startled  at  seeing  columns 
that  but  a  few  moments  before  had  been  in 
full  flight  thus  re- appear  in  fierce  array  to 
renew  the  attack.  Hill,  like  a  wounded  lion,  fell 
upon  his  pursuers,  and  the  conflict  was  then 
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waged  chiefly  with  cold  steel,  for  there  was  no 
time  left  for  loading  and  firing.  The  animosity 
with  which  the  men  on  both  sides  fouglit  was 
almost  diabolic  ;  quarter  was  not  thought  of, 
the  bowie-knife  and  the  bayonet  did  the  san- 
guinary work.  The  son  sinks  dying  at  his 
father's  feet,  the  father  heeds  not  his  dying 
child.  Yon  savagely  excited  soldier  cares  not 
that  his  brother  has  been  killed  within  a  few 
paces  of  him  ;  nor  do  the  most  intimate  friends 
in  this  scene  of  unrestrained  butchery  heed  the 
last  groan  of  their  cherished  comrades  ;  all  the 
bonds  of  human  nature  are  broken,  one  hideous 
craving  alone  seeks  gratification — revenge  on 
the  foe ! 

It  was  here  that  the  son  of  Major  Peyton,  a 
lad  fifteen  years  of  age,  called  to  his  father 
to  help  him,  as  a  bullet  had  smashed  both  his 
legs.  "I  will  help  you,"  replied  the  Major, 
*'  when  we  have  beaten  the  enemy.  I  have 
other  sons  to  lead  in  the  path  of  glory  1"  Then 
shouting  "Forward!"  he  himself  fell  only  a 
few  yards  further  mortally  wounded.  Many 
deeds  of  heroic  bravery  were  performed  on  both 
sides.     Indeed,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  point  to 
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any  page  in  military  history  where  that  virtue 
was  more  fally  displayed  than  in  this  memor- 
able battle.  So  intense  was  the  animosity  that 
animated  the  contending  foes,  that  many 
a  wounded  man  lying  helpless  on  the  ground 
would  strive  with  a  last  effort  to  plunge  his 
knife  into  the  breast  of  some  fallen  enemy  near 
him. 

General  Hill's  success  enabled  the  other 
generals  to  rally  and  re-form  some  of  their 
scattered  troops,  and  in  a  short  time,  by  such 
means,  the  battle  was  renewed  along  the  whole 
line,  and  continued  to  rage  until  far  in  the 
night.  It  was  essential  to  our  chances  of  suc- 
cess that  we  should  maintain  the  fight  until 
reinforcements  could  reach  us,  and  we  felt  as- 
sured that  the  enemy's  troops  were  quite  as 
much  exhausted  as  our  own. 

By  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  divisions  of 
Magruder,  Wise,  and  Holmes  arrived,  and 
took  up  a  position  in  our  front.  Had  these  ge- 
nerals diligently  performed  the  duties  they  were 
charged  with,  a  vast  deal  of  bloodshed  might 
have  been  spared,  and  the  enemy  would  have 
been  driven  back  upon  his  reserves  as  early  as 
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tlie  forenoon.  But,  unfortunately,  these  three 
divisions  arrived  just  seventeen  hours  too  late. 
The  generals  were  not  quite  certain  as  to  their 
proper  line  of  march,  and,  consequently,  their 
columns  kept  crossing  and  recrossing  each 
other,  thus  causing  the  loss  of  much  precious 
time.  Nevertheless,  late  as  this  most  important 
succour  was  in  reaching  us,  the  shattered  rem- 
nant of  our  army  owed  its  eventual  safety  to 
its  interposition. 

As  soon  as  the  three  divisions  in  question 
had  gone  to  the  front,  the  regiments  which  had 
been  engaged  were  withdrawn,  and  every  effort 
was  used  to  reorganize  them,  and  to  recruit 
the  exhausted  strength  of  the  men  during  the 
night  by  the  much-needed  supplies  of  food. 
Fortunately,  there  was  just  then  no  lack  of 
such  stores.  Proper  measures  were  taken,  also, 
to  remove  the  wounded  and  to  bury  the  dead. 

VII. 

SEVENTH    DAY.       BATTLE    OF    MALVERN    HILL. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  as  early  as  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  stars  were  still  twink- 
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ling  in  the  heavens,  General  Magruder  renewed 
the  fight.  In  a  very  short  time  the  cannonade 
opened  along  the  whole  line,  and  so  desperate 
was  the  sustained  attack  of  our  forces,  that  by 
the  time  noon  had  arrived  M'Clellan  was  driven 
from  all  his  positions  :  abandoning  his  wounded, 
his  baggage,  and  many  guns.  Magruder  fol- 
lowed closely  in  pursuit,  but  with  due  caution,  as 
he  had  to  clear  the  surrounding  thickets  of  the 
artillery  and  riflemen  that  were  concealed  under 
their  cover. 

At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  our 
troops  reached  the  well-known  farm  belonging 
to  Mr  D.  Carter,  called  Malvern  Hill.  Here  it 
was  thatM'Clellan  had  resolved  to  make  a  stand, 
and  had  accordingly  drawn  uphis  troops  in  order 
of  battle.  Greneral  Magruder  lost  no  time  in  at- 
tacking them.  Our  columns,  in  splendid  order, 
soon  cleared  the  ground  which  separated  them 
from  the  enemy,  and  advanced  to  attack  them 
in  their  intrenched  position.  But,  a  hail  of  bul- 
lets created  such  fearful  gaps  in  our  ranks,  as  to 
cause  the  troops  to  retire  for  shelter  behind  the 
trees.     Generals  Smith,  Anderson,  and  Holmes 
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again  led  them  on,  when  suddenly  guns  of  an 
enormous  calibre  opened  fire  upon  us  with  ter- 
rible effect.  This  cannonade  proceeded  from  the 
ships,  moored  at  a  distance  of  no  less  than  two 
and  a-half  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  Our  men 
renewed  their  attack  on  the  works  at  Malvern 
Hill  with  desperate  courage.  But  M'Clellan, 
resolutely  held  his  ground,  and  it  was  not 
until  midnight  that  he  was  compelled  to  give 
way  before  the  persevering  and  heroic  efforts 
of  our  troops. 

This  battle  of  the  seventh  day  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  the  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill, 
and  will  hold  an  enduring  place  in  the  annals 
of  the  South. 

In  none  of  the  previous  battles  before  Eich- 
mond  had  the  fighting  been  confined  to  so 
small  a  space  as  in  this  action ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  effects  of  so  concentrated 
a  strife,  the  fire  of  monster  guns  from  the 
enemy's  ships  must  be  taken  into  account 
as  an  aggravation  of  its  horrors  :  it  was  a 
fearful  sight  to  see  these  268  lb.  shells  crash 
through    the  wood  and   explode.     This   was 
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the  first  time  in  the  history  of  war  that 
such  enormous  shells  had  been  used.  I  repeat, 
that  the  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill  will  ever 
be  a  great  and  proud  memorial  for  that 
people  who  here  displayed  their  indomi- 
table spirit  and  firm  determination  to  conquer 
or  die  for  their  liberty  and  national  inde- 
pendence. 

But,  let  me  add  also,  that  it  was  at  Malvern 
Hill  the  enemy's  leader,  Greneral  M'Clellan,  dis- 
played his  talents  in  the  most  advantageous 
light.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  losses  he 
had  suffered,  our  desperate  attempts  to  annihilate 
the  Federal  host  failed  to  accomplish  that  much 
cherished  object  of  our  whole  army  ;  for  which 
unfulfilled  wish  torrents  of  blood  had  been  so 
prodigally  shed. 

I  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  M'Clellan  had 
received  the  support  that  had  been  promised 
him,  he  might  have  given  a  crushing  blow  to 
the  Confederacy.  But  it  was  only  after  his 
army  had  been  routed  that  Burnside  made  his 
appearance  with  his  corps.  What  might 
not  the  result  have  been,  if  that  general 
had     arrived    a     fortnight     sooner,     and     if 
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McDowell  had  not  been  virtually  isolated  from 
M'Clellan? 

As  General  M'Clellan  withdrew  his  shattered 
forces  through  swamps,  forests,  and  all  sorts  of 
difficult  ground,  he  could  well  exclaim,  like 
Francis  I.  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  "  All  is  lost 
except  honour  !"  Still  undaunted,  he  retreated 
to  James  Eiver,  to  find  protection  under  the 
guns  of  his  flotilla. 

The  tribute  of  admiration  we  here  venture 
to  pay  to  General  M'Clellan  is  conscientiously 
bestowed.  There  are  few,  if  any,  generals  in 
the  Federal  army  that  can  bear  comparison  with 
him.  Abandoned  at  the  most  critical  moment 
by  M'Dowell ;  left  to  his  fate  by  the  Federal 
Minister  of  War,  Stanton,  from  party  pique ; 
cut  off  from  his  line  of  retreat,  he  adopted 
a  basis  of  operations  on  a  plan  of  his 
own,  that  puzzled  the  comprehension  of  less 
able  men,  and  in  its  execution  he  defended 
every  inch  of  ground  with  bravery  and  skill. 
His  last  halt  at  Malvern  Hill  is  a  proof  of 
his  military  talent,  and  he  is  entitled  to  as  much 
credit  for  his  able  combinations  as  lor  the 
determined   stand   he    there   made.     But   his 
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troops  had,  at  tlie  close  of  these  fierce  conflicts, 
become  much  demoraHzed  by  the  effects  of 
the  previous  six  days'  fighting,  and  had  lost 
heart ;  whilst  many  of  his  generals  having 
failed  to  comprehend  adequately  the  ideas  of 
their  commander-in-chief,  gave  him  little  or  no 
support. 
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If  the  question  be  raised,  how  it  has  hap- 
pened that  the  success  which  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment reasonably  looked  forward  to  obtain, 
in  the  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union, 
turned  chiefly  in  favour  of  the  South,  the  only 
safe  conclusion  we  can  come  to  is,  that  it  must 
be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  unity  amongst  the 
Federal  generals. 

If  that  Government  had  only  possessed  a  few 
such  men  as  Sterling  Price  of  Missouri,  the  Le- 
onidas  of  the  Confederate  army ;  if  the  leading 
members  of  that  Government  could  have  been 
content  to  sacrifice  their  own  ambition  and  vanity 
to  a  patriotic  regard  for  the  real  interests  of  their 
cause,  affairs  might  have  taken  a  very  difierent 
turn.  The  honour  awarded  by  a  nation  to  its 
sons  is  not  based  on  the  rank  or  titles  they  may 
hold,  but  is  a  consequence  of  the  acts  which  they 
perform.  All  the  distinctions  which  mere  vanity 
T  2 
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strives  to  obtain  are  utterly  barren;  it  is 
only  the  memory  of  disinterested,  undaunted 
patriots  tbat  endures  in  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen.  What  the  Washington  Go- 
vernment had  to  contend  against,  was  both 
a  want  of  unity  and  a  general  craving  for 
personal  notoriety. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  cancer  that  ought 
to  have  been  cut  out  before  it  was  so  deeply 
rooted  as  to  become  incurable.  Why  did  Fortune, 
it  may  be  asked,  smile  so  often  upon  the  arms  of 
the  Confederates  ?  Because,  we  reply,  with  few 
exceptions,  their  generals  acted  harmoniously 
together,  and  were  well  supported  by  their 
Government  and  press ;  whilst  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment, on  the  contrary,  had  to  coiitend 
with  three  distinct  political  parties,  each  of  which 
endeavoured  to  impede  the  action  of  the  other, 
and  this  practical  source  of  disunion  caused 
the  troops,  as  well  as  the  people,  occasionally 
to  lose  confidence  in  their  leaders,  political 
and  military,  and  necessarily  rendered  the 
task  of  the  latter  much  more  difficult  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  In  fact,  it  is  be- 
yond question  that  the  Federal  Government, 
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with  its  inexhaustible  resources,  with  its  power- 
ful fleet  and  army,  might  long  since  have  anni- 
hilated the  Seceding  party  in  the  Southern 
States,  whom  they  regarded  in  the  light  of 
rebels,  if  its  generals  had  but  energetically 
concentrated  their  operations. 

The  United  States  Grovemment  should  only 
have  had  two  points  in  view  in  directing  their 
offensive  operations  :  the  first  and  cardinal  point 
being  Eichmond,  which  ought  to  have  been 
taken  at  any  cost,  for  if  once  in  their 
power,  the  death-blow  to  the  Confederacy 
would  have  been  given.  Whatever  people 
may  say  about  moving  the  seat  of  Grovernment 
further  south,  it  matters  not ;  with  the  fall  of 
Eichmond,  the  Confederacy  would  have  suc- 
cumbed likewise,  for  Eichmond  was  not  only 
the  abiding-place  of  the  most  rabid  Southern 
fire-eaters,  but  of  the  thousand  overawed  par- 
tisans of  the  Union,  who  would  have  plucked 
up  courage  to  judge  and  act  for  themselves,  had 
the  pressure  upon  them  been  removed.  The 
Confederate  Government — which  it  must  be 
remembered,  had  not  been  really  acknowledged, 
for  President  Davis  was  elected  merely  by  a 
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small  body  of  partisans — would  then  have 
fallen  to  the  ground. 

The  Confederate  Government  is  perfectly 
well  aware  of  this,  and  this  is  why  they  exert 
every  nerve  to  make  a  stand  at  Eichmond.  All 
the  resources  indispensable  to  carry  on  the 
war  are  concentrated  in  and  around  that 
city.  Virginia  is  a  rich  and  productive 
State,  quite  capable  of  providing  for  the  wants 
of  a  large  army :  iron  and  coal-mines,  rich 
pastures,  corn- land,  and  all  kinds  of  cattle,  are 
to  be  found  plentifully  within  it.  Eichmond, 
besides  being  the  seat  of  the  Confederate 
Government,  is  rich  in  arsenals,  arm-foundries, 
manufactories  of  different  kinds,  and  great 
baking  establishments  for  the  army.  If  driven 
from  Eichmond,  the  Confederate  Government 
might  possibly  make  a  stand  for  a  fortnight  in 
North  Carolina,  but  would  then  be  compelled 
to  decamp  hastily  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Mississippi. 

When  General  M'Clellan  took  post  before 
Eichmond,  he  was  perfectly  well  aware  of 
the  momentous  task  he  had  before  him. 
Knowing  the  enemy's  strength,  he  never  treated 
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them  with  contempt;  but  he  well  knew  the 
vast  importance  of  unity  and  self-confidence. 
It  was  not  his  fault  that  he  was  beaten  before 
Eichmond ;  his  failure  must  be  attributed  to 
the  blindness  of  his  Grovernment,  who  looked 
upon  the  foe  as  one  easily  to  be  vanquished. 
When  M'Clellan  had  placed  round  the  throat  of 
that  foe  an  iron  collar,  which  he  intended  to  draw 
gradually  tighter,  and  had  obtained  a  footing 
so  close  to  Eichmond  that  he  could  send  his 
cannon-balls  into  the  very  centre  of  the  city, 
the  Grovernment  at  Washington  ought  to  have 
concentrated  all  its  thoughts  and  energies  to  the 
one  great  object,  of  sending  M'Clellan  as 
many  troops  as  would  enable  him  to  assume 
and  maintain  the  offensive. 

The  second  point  which  the  Union  Govern- 
ment should  have  kept  in  view  is  the  command 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  Federal  Grovernment 
ought,  at  any  price,  to  have  taken  possession 
of  that  great  road  of  communication,  no  mat- 
ter what  amount  of  troops  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  employ  for  that  purpose.  If  it 
could  have  obtained  the  possession  of  this  great 
watercourse,  it  could  at  once  have  cut  off  a 
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portion  of  the  Confederate  States  from 
all  communication  with  those  places  on 
which  they  depended  for  supplies,  and  com- 
pelled them,  through  sheer  necessity,  to 
return  to  the  Union.  With  various  stations 
for  her  ships  on  the  Mississippi,  and  an  army  of 
200,000  men  in  the  field,  the  United  States 
could  hold  its  own  against  all  comers.  The 
Government  at  Washington  should  not  have 
attached  so  much  importance  to  its  flanks ; 
for  on  the  one  side  they  were  protected  by 
their  powerful  fleet,  on  the  other  by  a  brave 
and  numerous  people  ready  to  step  forward  in 
the  defence  of  their  Government  as  soon  as 
they  were  satisfied  that  the  latter  was  in 
earnest.  If  it  had  collected  together  all  the 
troops  scattered  over  the  difierent  parts  of  its 
vast  territories  ;  if  it  had  put  at  their  head  a 
leader  provided  with  the  means  of  con- 
ducting the  large  army  we  have  designated 
— a  leader  who  had  gained  the  love  of  his 
soldiers — there  can  be  no  question  that 
he  could  have  achieved  the  greatest  results. 
One  decisive  blow — one  great  victory — would 
have  sufficed  to  induce  the  soldiers  to  follow 
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him  willingly  unto  death  wherever  he  chose 
to  lead  them ;  and  that,  too,  without  the  allure- 
ment of  bounty,  or  of  any  promised  reward, 
but  simply  for  the  honour  of  fighting  for  the 
national  cause. 

The  various  acts  of  cruelty  that  have  been 
occasionally  perpetrated  during  this  war  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  armies  being 
composed  of  heterogeneous  elements.  There 
was  no  true  soldier-like  spirit,  no  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  laws  of  military  honour  amongst 
these  great  masses,  such  as  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  armies  of  more  civilized  nations.  The 
troops  comprised  a  singular  mixture  of  semi- 
savages,  civilized  men,  patriots,  and  hot-headed 
partisans,  with  some  few  chivalrous  adven- 
turers. 

This  lamentable  war  would  long  since  have 
terminated  if  the  Union  Government  had  ac- 
tively and  resolutely  bestowed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest  serious  attention  on  its 
more  important  issues,  and  have  then  readily 
made  those  sacrifices  which  it  is  now  driven 
to.  The  whole  afiair  was  treated  with  too 
much  levity  ;  indeed,  it  appeared  almost  as  if 
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a  wish  prevailed  amongst  many  to  provoke  the 
war.  Over-confidence  in  their  resources,  na- 
tional vanity,  party  spirit  and  private  interests, 
all  served  to  kindle  the  spark  which  has  grownup 
into  a  mighty  conflagration,  that  has  let  loose  the 
hell-hounds  of  war  to  ravage  this  unfortunate 
land.  When  will  a  controlling  hand  be  stretched 
forth  to  restore  peace  between  the  fratricidal 
opponents  ?  when  will  the  mild  angel  of  peace 
descend  with  the  olive-branch  to  restore  tran- 
quillity and  order  in  the  dwellings  of  man,  and 
to  implant  love  within  hearts  that  are  now 
filled  with  deadly  hatred  and  revenge  ? 
..    Who  can  tell  ? 

Ere  long,  let  us  hope  and  pray;  for 
who  does  not  sincerely  desire  it?  But  it 
needs  the  combined  efforts  of  strong  will, 
powerful  intellect,  and  untiring  energy,  as 
well  as  of  undaunted  courage,  to  recover 
and  reunite  the  loosened  elements  of  former 
content,  prosperity,  and  liberty.  Anticipating, 
as  I  fervently  do,  so  desirable  a  consummation, 
I  trust  that  thousands  will  join  me  in  heartily 
wishing  that  the  American  Eepublic,  once  the 
pride  of  the  world,  may  arise  strong  and  powerful 
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from  this  disastrous  struggle ;  that  the  blood 
which  has  been  shed  in  torrents  during  this  war 
may  serve  to  fertilize  the  soil  of  liberty,  and 
that  a  new  Union  may  arise,  greater,  stronger, 
and  more  free  than  its  predecessor. 
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P.  a.  TOUSSAINT  BEAUEEGAED. 


General  Beauregard,  who  is  of  French  ex- 
traction, was  born  in  the  year  1818,  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
planter  there.  After  being  educated  at  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Poiut,  he  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  Captain  after  the  battles  of 
Contreras  and  Churubasco  ;  for  his  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Chapultepec  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Major.  On  leaving  active  service 
he  was  promised  the  post  of  Superintendent  of 
the  Academy  at  West  Point ;  but  owing,  as  it 
is  reported,  to  political  intrigues  the  appoint- 
ment was  cancelled.  On  the  eve  of  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  Secession,  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  troops  called  out 
by  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  act  against 
Port  Sumter.  The  surrender  of  that  strong- 
hold,   as  well    as    General  Beauregard's  sub- 
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sequent  adiievements,  are  to  be  found 
narrated  in  the  text  of  this  work.  Beaure- 
gard is  a  short,  thin  man,  with  a  dark  com- 
plexion, and  of  a  most  lively  temperament. 
Although  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
can  hardly  be  called  prepossessing,  his  manners 
are  nevertheless  most  courteous  and  urbane, 
denoting  a  man  of  good  breeding  and  education. 
After  the  great  battle  of  Manassas,  praises 
and  honours  were  showered  upon  him  by  the 
whole  Confederacy,  but  the  Southern  autho- 
rities have  subsequently  treated  him  with  cold- 
ness and  neglect. 
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THE    LATE 


ALBEET  SYDNEY  JOHNSTON. 


The  late  General  A.  S.  Johnston  was  born  in 
tlie  State  of  Kentucky  in  the  year  1803. 
After  going  through  the  usual  course  ol  edu- 
cation at  the  Military  School  of  West  Point, 
he  joined  an  infantry  regiment  in  1826.  Ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp  to  General  Scott,  he  served 
throughout  a  campaign  against  the  Indians, 
but  soon  afterwards  left  the  army  and  emi- 
grated to  Texas.  He  entered  the  Texan  army 
as  a  private  soldier,  but  General  Rusk  soon  made 
him  Adjutant-General  of  his  command.  He 
soon  rose  to  be  senior  Brigadier-General  of  the 
Texan  army,  and  was  promoted  to  succeed  Ge- 
neral Houston,  which  led  to  a  duel  between  them, 
wherein  Johnston  was  wounded.  In  1837  he 
took  the  command-in-chief  in  Texas,  and  in 
1839  acted  as  Secretary  of  War  of  the  New 
Republic.  When  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
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the  Union  ended  in  tlie  Mexican  War,  he  went 
to  Mexico  at  the  request  of  General  Taylor,  and 
was  elected  Colonel  of  a  volunteer  regiment,  the 
1st  Texan  Eifles,  and  specially  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Monterey.  He  after- 
wards took  part  in  the  war  against  the  Mor- 
mons. For  his  distinguished  services  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier- General  in 
1857,  and  to  the  post  of  Military  Governor 
of  Utah. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  General 
A.  S.Johnston  joined  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  near 
Corinth.  His  loss  was  deeply  regretted  by 
the  whole  Confederacy,  but  especially  by 
the  troops,  who  were  devotedly  attached  to 
him.  He  was  of  noble  and  commanding 
presence,  courteous  and  affable  in  his  address, 
of  a  generous  and  kindly  disposition,  and  was 
universally  esteemed  and  beloved. 
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EOBEET  EDMUND  LEE. 


GrENEUAL  Lee  was  born  in  Virginia  in  the  year 
1808.  He  is  a  collateral  descendant  of  Wash- 
ington, and  is  the  owner  of  Whitehonse,  a 
splendid  property  which  formerly  belonged  to 
that  great  man.  He  was  educated  at  West 
Point,  and  commanded  a  corps  of  engineers 
in  the  Mexican  campaign,  during  which  he 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chapul- 
tepec,  and  was  twice  brevetted  for  distinguished 
gallantry.  In  1852,  he  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  Military  Academy,  and  in 
1855  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  2nd 
Cavalry.  Meanwhile,  Lee  was  sent  with  M'Clel- 
lan,  then  a  captain,  to  the  Crimea,  to  watch  the 
operations  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  When 
the  Civil  War  in  America  broke  out,  he  was 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  command  of  his 
regiment,  but  joined  the  Confederacy,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  chief  command  of  the  Con- 
federate troops  in  Virginia,  and  subsequently 
was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  whole 
Confederate  army. 
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THOMAS  JEFFEESON  JACKSON. 


General  T.  J.  Jackson  (usually  styled 
*' Stonewall"  Jackson)  was  born  at  Clarksburg, 
in  the  county  of  Lewis,  Virginia,  in  the  year 
1825,  of  very  respectable  parents,  who  both 
died  when  he  was  quite  young,  leaving  him 
unprovided  for.  An  uncle  on  his  mother's 
side  then  took  charge  of  him,  and  gave  him 
the  best  education  he  could  afford.  His  studi- 
ous habits  and  good  conduct  procured  for  him 
the  office  of  Constable  for  his  county,  when 
he  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  1842,  a 
young  man  in  his  district  was  offered  a  cadet- 
ship  at  West  Point,  but  not  having  much  in- 
clination for  a  military  career,  he  declined  it. 
Jackson  endeavoured  to  get  the  vacant  appoint- 
ment, though  strongly  dissuaded  from  trying 
for  it  by  his  friends,  who  feared  he  might  not 
succeed  in  passing  his  first  examination. 
Jackson    himself    was    aware    that    he    was 
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scarcely  competent  to  undergo  this  ordeal; 
but  not  disheartened,  he  energetically  set  to 
work  to  qualify  himself,  and,  provided  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Hayes,  a  member 
of  Congress,  he  made  the  venture.  Jackson 
succeeded  in  gaining  admission  to  the  Academy, 
and  in  1846,  having  received  his  appointment 
as  second  lieutenant,  he  was  ordered  to  join 
Greneral  Tyler's  army  on  the  Eio  Grrande. 
After  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Jackson  was 
transferred  to  General  Scott's  army,  then  en- 
gaged in  besieging  Vera  Cruz.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  for  his 
bravery,  and  was  present  in  nearly  every  afiair 
in  which  the  troops  of  Greneral  Scott  were 
engaged ;  and,  for  his  dashing  conduct,  was 
soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major.  In  this 
campaign,  his  health  suffered  so  severely  that 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  active  service. 
He  then  accepted  the  offer  of  a  professorship 
in  the  Military  College  at  Lexington,  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  appointment  he  held  until  that 
State  seceded  from  the  Union.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  Jackson  is  a  fatalist,  like  Napoleon 
and  some  other  great  generals.  This  imputation. 
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however,  has  been  denied  by  bis  intimate  as- 
sociates ;  but  all  parties  concur  in  representing 
him  as  a  highly  moral,  straightforward  man, 
deeply  imbued  with  religious  faith.  As  a  com- 
mander he  is  very  strict  in  the  maintenance  of 
discipline,  but  is,  nevertheless,  almost  wor- 
shipped by  his  men.  Many  of  his  brilliant  ex- 
ploits, especially  his  conduct  on  that  memorable 
occasion  on.  which  the  name  of  "  Stonewall" 
was  bestowed  upon  him,  are  to  be  found  related 
in  previous  portions  of  this  work.  His  ap- 
pearance is  not  prepossessing.  He  is  about  six 
feet  in  height,  and  awkward  in  his  movements ; 
and  has  a  small  but  well-formed  head,  grey  eyes, 
a  straight  nose,  and  light  brown  hair.  He 
is  taciturn  rather  than  communicative,  and 
his  tone  in  conversation  is  usually  serious ;  but 
on  occasions  he  can  be  cheerful  and  animated. 
Friends  and  foes  all  concur  in  ranking  ''  Stone- 
wall" Jackson  as  the  most  distinguished 
officer,  if  not,  indeed,  the  ablest  general,  of  the 
Confederate  army. 


JVote. — Just  as  these  concluding  sheets  were 
passing  through  the  press,  the  unwelcome  news 
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readied  England  of  the  deatli  of  the  subject 
of  the  above  brief  sketch,  from  the  effects  of 
wounds  received  at  the  sanguinary  battle  of 
Chancellor sville.  As  a  well-informed  writer 
tells  us : — 

"  He  had  often  dared  the  extremest  dangers 
of  the  battle-field,  and  his  hairbreadth  escapes 
were  recounted  with  wonder  by  his  men,  who 
had  almost  come  to  regard  him  as  endowed 
with  a  charmed  life.  In  him  the  Condeferate 
army  has  lost  a  beloved  and  trusty  leader, 
whose  very  name  was  a  tower  of  strength. 
By  common  consent.  General  Jackson  was  pre- 
eminently the  hero  of  the  war.  He  had  no 
personal  enemies,  and  no  political  antecedents 
lent  a  sinister  aspect  to  his  fame.  The  motives 
which  actuated  him  in  espousing  the  cause  for 
which  he  so  zealously  contended,  were  pure 
and  lofty.  Indeed,  we  have  been  assured  that 
it  was  not  without  a  severe  struggle,  and,  at 
last,  an  earnest  conviction  that  he  was  doing 
his  duty,  that  he  drew  his  sword  on  the  side 
of  the  Confederacy.  From  the  people  of  the 
South  his  memory  will  receive  the  solemn, 
affectionate,  unstinted  homage  which  a  nation 
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pays  to  its  chief  martyr ;  while  in  this  country, 
the  admiration  felt  for  his  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, and  the  respect  to  which  he  entitled 
himself  by  his  private  virtues,  have  caused  his 
death  to  be  regarded  with  an  intensity  of  re- 
gret rarely  bestowed  on  any  but  our  own 
countrymen.  He  was,  moreover,  so  pious  and 
God-fearing  a  man,  that  it  is  said  he  never 
engaged  in  any  unusual  enterprise  without 
first  making  it  the  subject  of  special  prayer." 

Greneral  Jackson  was  twice  married. 

The  Ti7nes  thus  eloquently  adverts  to  the 
death  of  the  hero : — 

"  The  Confederate  laurels  won  on  the  field 
of  Chancellorsville  must  be  twined  with  the 
cypress.  Probably  no  disaster  of  the  war  will 
have  carried  such  grief  to  Southern  hearts  as 
the  death  of  Greneral  Jackson,  who  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  wounds  received  on  the  eve  of 
battle  of  the  3rd  of  May.  Even  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean,  the  gallant  soldier's  fate  will 
everywhere  be  heard  of  with  pity  and  sym- 
pathy. Not  only  as  a  brave  man  fighting  for 
his  country's  independence,  but  as  a  most  con- 
summate general,  'Stonewair  Jackson  will  carry 
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with  him  to  his  early  grave  the  regrets  of  all 
who  can  admire  greatness  and  genius.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  the  war,  he  has  been  conspi- 
cuous for  the  most  remarkable  military 
qualities.  That  mixture  of  daring  and 
judgment  which  is  the  mark  of  '  heaven- 
born'  generals,  distinguished  him  beyond  any 
man  of  his  time.  Although  the  young  Con- 
federacy has  been  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
eminent  soldiers,  yet  the  applause  and  devo- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  confirmed  by  the  judg- 
ment of  European  nations,  have  given  the  first 
place  to  General  Jackson.  The  military  feats 
he  accomplished  moved  the  minds  of  people 
with  an  astonishment  which  it  is  only  given 
to  the  highest  genius  to  produce.  The  blows 
he  struck  at  the  enemy  were  as  terrible  and 
decisive  as  those  of  Bonaparte  himself.  The 
march  by  which  he  surprised  the  army  of  Pope 
last  year  would  be  enough  in  itself  to  give  him 
a  high  place  in  military  history.  But  perhaps 
the  crowning  glory  of  his  life  was  the  great 
battle  in  which  he  fell.  When  the  Federal 
commander,  by  crossing  the  river  twelve  miles 
above  his  camp,  and  pressing  on,  as  he  thought, 
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to  the  rear  of  the  Confederates,  had  placed 
them  between  two  bodies  of  his  army,  he  was 
so  confident  of  success  as  to  boast  that  the 
enemy  was  the  property  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac.  It  was  reserved  to  Jackson  by  a 
swift  and  secret  march  to  fall  upon  his  right 
wing,  crush  it,  and,  by  an  attack  unsurpassed 
in  fierceness  and  pertinacity,  to  drive  his  very 
superior  forces  back  into  a  position  from  which 
he  could  not  extricate  himself  except  by  flight 
across  the  river. 

"  He  fell  by  a  cruel  chance — having  received 
his  mortal  wounds  in  the  confusion  of  a  melee 
from  the  fire  of  his  own  troops,  '  all  of  whom 
would  have  died  for  him/  On  the  evening 
of  the  2nd  May,  his  men  mistaking  him  and 
his  cortege  for  some  of  the  enemy's  cavalrj^,  fired 
with  fatal  effect,  killing  and  wounding  several 
of  the  party,  and  the  lamented  general  himself 
received  three  wounds  in  the  arm  and  hand. 
Amputation  of  the  arm  was  necessary,  and 
from  the  effects  of  this  the  Southern  hero  sank, 
after  considerable  suffering,  at  the  end  of  a 
week. 

*'  By  the  death  of  Greneral  Jackson  the  South 
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has  lost  a  great  and  controlling  mind — one  of 
those  born  leaders  of  men  who  can  infuse  their 
own  spirit  into  all  around  them.  Such  a  com- 
mander is  the  soul  and  strength  of  a  cause 
when  it  asserts  itself  in  arms.  The  combina- 
tion of  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  with  the  pro- 
fessional skill  that  amounted  to  a  genius  for 
war  is  rare  indeed.  Power  cannot  evoke,  nor 
can  the  wealth  of  empires  create  it.  The  ad- 
herence of  such  men  to  a  cause  or  principle 
makes  the  difference  between  success  and  failure 
to  the  side  they  select.  Had  his  last  victory 
been  more  complete  it  would  not  have  compen- 
sated the  South  for  the  loss  of  Greneral  Jackson, 
whose  fall  has  thrown  such  a  dark  shadow  over 
the  memory  of  the  day.  That  fall  was  un- 
timely, for  he  was  still  young  in  years,  and  the 
work  to  which  he  devoted  his  life  is  unfinished. 
He  might  have  done  his  cause  more  service, 
but  he  had  achieved  a  full  measure  of  fame ; 
and  rarely  has  so  brief  a  period  established 
such  an  unquestioned  military  reputation." 
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STEELIISra  PRICE. 


General  Price  was  born  in  Edward  County, 
Yirginia,  in  the  year  1810.  He  migrated  to 
Missouri  in  1830,  where  he  settled  as  a  farmer 
in  Charlton  County.  In  1844  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  as  such  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  at  Wash- 
ington. When  the  events  in  Texas  led  to  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
Price  resigned  his  seat  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  took  the  command  of  a  Missouri 
volunteer  regiment,  receiving  the  rank  of 
colonel.  Returning  to  Missouri  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Mexican  war,  he  was,  some 
time  after,  elected  governor  of  that  State  (in 
1852).  When  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the  border  States 
soon  followed  the  example  set  them  by  Carolina 
and  other  Southern  States  in  seceding  from  the 
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Union.  General  Price,  adopting  tlie  cause  of 
tlie  Confederacy,  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  a  body  of  volunteers,  and  ren- 
dered such  service  to  the  cause  by  his  skill 
and  activity  that  he  has  entitled  himself 
to  be  regarded  as  an  able  officer  and  gallant 
soldier. 
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C.  FEEDEEICK  HENNINGSEN. 


Amongst  tlie  many  military  men  of  talent 
witli  which,  the  present  age  abounds,  there  are 
none  perhaps  whose  career  furnishes  more 
varied  interest  than  the  subject  of  this  brief 
sketch.  In  whatever  field  of  action  we  behold 
him,  whether  in  the  wilds  of  Tartary,  in  Cir- 
cassia,  in  the  Basque  Provinces,  in  Hungary, 
at  the  sanguinary  siege  of  Comorn,  or  in  the 
pathless  mountains  of  Nicaragua,  we  ever  find 
him  manifesting  the  same  high  military  qualities 
and  the  same  scrupulous  love  of  honour. 
General  Henningsen  was  born  in  London  in 
the  year  1816.  When  scarcely  sixteen  years 
of  age  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  consequent  on 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  had  just 
broken  out,  and  attracted  the  general  attention 
of  Europe.  Henningsen,  prompted  by  an 
energetic  spirit,  joined  the  Carlist  chief, 
Zumalacarregui,  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  Basque 
Provinces.  He  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  that  general's  body-guard,  and  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Ferdinand. 
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On  liis  return  to  England  he  published  a 
"  History  of  the  War  in  Spain/'  a  work  which 
earned  for  him  the  favourable  opinion  of  both 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Soult. 
WTien  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age  he  returned 
to  Spain  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
and,  after  the  battle  of  Yillar  de  los  Navarros, 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  cavalry. 
As  a  reward  for  his  gallantry  before  Madrid 
he  received  the  rank  of  a  full  colonel,  and  the 
order  of  Isabella.  He  next  served  with  the  Eus- 
sian  army  in  the  campaign  against  the  Circas- 
sians, and  wrote  a  work  on  the  Caucasus,  which 
was  published  by  the  Eussian  government  as 
an  official  document.  He  next  published  a  work 
entitled,  "  The  Eevolutions  of  Eussia,"  which 
was  well  spoken  of  at  the  time.  He  sub- 
sequently went  to  Hungary,  and  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  Comorn. 
When  the  struggle  there  was  over,  Henning- 
sen  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  fire-arms,  and  superintended  the  construction 
of  the  first  Minie  rifles  introduced  into  America. 
But  he  continued  to  devote  himself  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  pubhshed  the  following 
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works  :  "  A  Twelvemontli's  Campaign  under 
Zumalacarregui ;"  "The  White  Slave,"  a 
novel ;  "  Eastern  Europe  Sixty  Years  Ago," 
a  Eussian  novel.  But  of  all  his  writings  "  Ana- 
logies and  Contrasts"  met  with  the  greatest 
success.  When  the  war  in  Nicaragua  assumed  a 
serious  aspect  the  want  of  a  good  leader  was  felt. 
Some  of  President  Walker's  friends  proposed 
Henningsen,  who  had  then  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence at  New  York.  An  offer  was  thereupon 
made  to  him,  and,  on  accepting  it,  he  embarked 
for  Nicaragua.  At  the  termination  of  the 
war  there  he  proceeded  to  Georgia,  of  which 
State  he  became  a  naturalized  citizen,  and  when 
the  war  of  secession  broke  out,  he  accepted  the 
post  of  second  in  command  of  Wise's  legion, 
in  the  service  of  the  Confederates.  The  dila- 
tory conduct  of  the  Government,  however,  has 
hitherto  not  afforded  him  any  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  his  military  talents.  General 
Henningsen  is  tall,  and  quite  the  soldier 
in  appearance;  he  is  a  most  accomplished 
and  well-informed  man,  and  speaks  eight 
different  languages  with  the  same  fluency  as 
he  does  his  mother  tongue. 
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JOSEPH  ECCLESTON  JOHNSTON.* 


This  officer,  who  is  a  native  of  Virginia, 
entered  the  Military  Academy  in  18.25,  passed 
thence  to  the  4th  Artillery,  and  retired  in 
1837  ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Florida 
war,  he  entered  the  Topographical  Engineers 
and  served  during  that  contest.  In  1846  he 
served  during  the  Mexican  war  as  lieut. -colonel 
of  the  Voltigeurs ;  was  present  at  all  the  en- 
gagements between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital, 
and  was  twice  wounded  and  twice  brevetted. 
In  1860  he  became  quartermaster-general 
to  the  United  States  army,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier- general.  He  is  very  simple  and  un- 
assuming in  his  bearing,  but  his  countenance 
is  expressive  of  great  resolution  and  capacity. 
General  Joseph  Johnston  devoted  his  valuable 
services  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  very 
severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines. 


*  Tlie  substance  of  this   and    the   three   subsequent 
sketches  is  derived,  by  permission,  from  Once  a  Week. 
VOL.  II.  X 
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EDMUND  KIEBY  SMITH. 


KiRBY  Smith,  who  is  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
was  a  cadet  in  1841,  and  served  through  the 
Mexican  war,  at  first  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  5th 
Infantry — wherein  were  two  other  ofiicers  of 
the  same  name,  both  of  distinguished  bravery, 
and  both  slain  in  action — and  afterwards  in 
the  7th  Infantry,  and  was  twice  bre vetted  for 
gallantry.  He  was  for  a  time  mathematical 
professor  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  in  1861 
was  a  captain  in  the  2nd  Cavalry.  This  able 
officer  joined  the  Confederate  forces  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war  between  North 
and  South  ;  and  it  was  his  timely  arrival  with 
the  strong  division  under  his  command,  at  the 
close  of  the  battle  of  Manassas,  that  decided 
the  victory  gained  by  the  Confederate  army. 
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BEAXTON  BEAGG. 


General  Bragg  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina. 
He  became  a  cadet  of  the  Military  Academy 
in  1833,  and  was  known  by  name  at  least 
throughout  the  Eepublic  for  his  heroic  conduct 
during  the  Mexican  war,  especially  by  his  gallant 
defence,  when  a  lieutenant  of  the  3rd  Artillery, 
of  Fort  Brown — a  little  earthwork  hastily 
thrown  up  by  General  Taylor  on  the  bank  of 
the  Eio  Grande,  opposite  the  cityof  Matamoras; 
and  also  by  his  subsequent  conduct  at  Buena 
Vista,  when  his  battery,  supported  only  by  the 
1st  Mississippi  Eifles,  charged  and  routed  the 
Mexican  army,  after  the  volunteer  infantry 
had  fled  en  masse.  He  received  four  brevets 
during  that  war.  In  1354  he  was  only  a 
captain,  and  retired  from  the  service  some 
years  since.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  he  was  entrusted  with  an  important  com- 
mand, and  received  the  rank  of  General. 

x2 
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JAMES  LONGSTEEET. 


This  distinguislied  officer,  one  of  the  ablest 
generals  of  tlie  Confederate  army,  was  born  in 
South  Carolina.  He  became  a  cadet  in  1838, 
and  was  attached  successively  to  the  4th  and 
8th  Infantry,  was  present  at  Monterey,  and  all 
the  battles  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico;  was 
wounded  at  Chapultepec,  and  twice  brevetted. 
In  1858  he  passed  from  the  line  into  the  pay- 
master's department,  and  belonged  to  it  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  struggle  in  1861. 
The  very  active  part  taken  by  General  Long- 
street  in  the  great  battles  and  other  military 
operations  of  the  Civil  War  will  be  found 
narrated  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  work. 
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G.  B.  M'CLELLAN. 


General  George  B.  M'CLEiiLAN  was  born  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  year  1826,  and  is  the  de- 
scendant of  an  old  Scotch  family,  the  lairds  of 
Kirkcudbright.  He  received  his  military  edu- 
cation at  the  Academy  of  West  Point,  which 
he  quitted  in  1846,  after  a  course  of  careful 
study,  with  a  certificate  of  exemplary  con- 
duct, and  with  the  rank  of  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  Engineers.  He  served  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battles  of  Contreras,  Churubusco,  Molino  del 
Eey,  and  Chapultepec.  For  his  gallant  con- 
duct in  the  latter  engagement,  he  received  the 
brevet  rank  of  captain,  and  had  the  command 
given  to  him  of  a  company  of  Sappers  and 
Miners.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  West  Point,  and  remained  there  on 
duty  with  his  company  until  1851.  About 
this  time,  he  introduced  the  bayonet  exercise 
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into  the  American  army,  and  prepared  a  mili- 
tary manual,  which  is  now  used  as  a  text-book 
in  that  service.  In  the  spring  of  1852,  he 
served  under  Major  Marcy  in  the  expedition 
for  exploring  the  Eed  Eiver,  and  soon  after 
joined  the  staff  of  General  Persifer  Smith,  a 
senior  engineer,  and  was  engaged  in  surveying 
the  rivers  and  harbours  of  that  State.  In  1853, 
he  superintended  the  western  division  of  the 
survey  of  the  North  Pacific  Eailroad  route ; 
returning  in  1854,  he  received  a  commission 
in  the  cavalry,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  a 
member  of  the  commission  sent  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
Crimea,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol,  having  for  his  associates,  Colonel 
E.  Lee,  the  present  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Confederate  forces,  and  Major  Mordecai.  The 
result  of  his  observations  was  a  critical  report 
on  the  "Organization  of  European  Armies, 
and  the  Operations  of  War." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  M'Clellan  re- 
turned to  America,  and  after  two  years'  ser- 
vice resigned  his  commission,  and  became 
Vice-President   and  Engineer  of  the  Illinois 
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Central  Eailroad,  whicli  post  he  lield  for  three 
years.  On  the  Civil  War  breaking  out,  the 
command  was  given  to  him  of  the  militia  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  with  the  rank  of  Major- 
General.  He  soon  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  victory  at  Eich  Mountain.  After 
the  dibaster  at  Manassas,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
on  the  retirement  of  General  Scott  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  his  post  as  Commander-in-Chief. 
M'Clellan  may  truly  be  said  to  possess  most 
of  the  qualifications  required  to  constitute  a 
good  general.  The  pages  of  this  work  will 
be  found  to  bear  full  and  impartial  testimony 
to  the  bravery,  sagacity,  and  calm  judgment 
displayed  by  him  on  many  occasions — espe- 
cially when  in  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac — and  also  to  his  successful  efforts  in 
organizing  the  Federal  army. 
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FEANCIS  SIEaEL. 


This  officer,  wlio  holds  a  deservedly  high  place 
amongst  the  generals  of  the  Federal  army, 
was  born  at  Sinsheim,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  in  1824,  and  was  educated  in  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  Carlsrnhe,  the  capital  of  that 
duchy.  In  the  political  outbreak  in  Glermany 
in  1848,  he  joined  the  revolutionary  party, 
and  eventually  emigrated  to  America,  selecting 
the  State  of  Missouri  as  his  new  home.  "When 
the  tide  of  Civil  War  threatened  the  security  of 
Missouri,  he  appealed  to  all  the  German  set- 
tlers in  that  State  to  rally  round  him  in  de- 
fence of  their  homesteads.  All  those  men 
who  had  formerly  served  under  him  in  Ger- 
many hastened  to  join  his  flag;  a  mark  of 
confidence  of  which  he  had  much  reason  to 
feel  proud.  The  great  skill  and  ability  with 
which  he  led  his  legion  in  their  progress 
through  the  prairies  of  Missouri  was  so  highly 
appreciated,  that  the  rank  of  Major-General 
was  bestowed  upon  him. 
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AMBROSE  EVEEETT  BURNSIDE. 


General  Burnside,  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
was  born  in  the  year  1824,  and  was  educated 
at  West  Point.  In  1847  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Lieutenant  of  Artillery  in  the 
United  States  army,  and  served  in  the  Mexi- 
can campaign.  In  1852  he  quitted  the  army 
and  was  appointed  a  railway  engineer.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  the  command  was 
given  to  him  of  the  1  st  Eegiment  of  Volunteers 
of  the  State  of  Ehode  Island.  In  1861,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  activity  and  military 
skill  which  he  displayed,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  a  Brigadier-General,  and  was  subse- 
quently, also,  entrusted  with  the  virtual  com- 
mand of  the  naval  squadron  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  forces  against  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina. 
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DON  CAELOS  BUELL. 


GrENERAL  BuELL,  who  is  a  native  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  was  an  infantry  cadet  in  1837,  and 
served  with  much  credit  in  the  Mexican  war, 
during  which  he  was  twice  promoted  for  the 
bravery  he  displayed.  After  the  battle  of 
Churubusco,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded, 
he  received  the  rank  of  Major.  On  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  appointed 
Adjutant-General,  but  quitted  the  service  in 
1851.  General  Buell  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Union  on  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States;  he  is  a  distinguished  officer,  brave 
and  energetic,  and  his  kind-hearted  conduct 
towards  the  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands 
has  won  for  him  golden  opinions  even  among 
the  Confederate  soldiers. 
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HENEY  WAGEE  HALLECK. 


General  Halleck  was  educated  at  West 
Point  as  an  engineer,  and  at  one  time 
was  a  professor  in  that  military  school.  Be- 
fore the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  known  as 
the  author  of  various  military  works,  and  also 
as  a  rising  barrister  at  San  Erancisco,  in 
California,  in  which  State  he  had  previously 
served  with  distinction  during  the  Mexican 
war,  that  led  to  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Captain.  He  left  the  service  in  1854,  and  sub- 
sequently became  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
province  of  California,  under  the  military 
government  of  Generals  Kearney,  Mason,  and 
Eiley,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 
which  drew  up  the  constitution  of  California 
in  1859.  He  disappeared  for  a  time  from 
public  life,  following  his  profession  as  a  lawyer 
on  behalf  of  his  Mexican  clients  in  California, 
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until  tlie  war  of  secession  broke  out,  when  he 
was  induced  to  take  service  in  the  Federal 
army,  with  the  rank  of  Major-General.  Gene- 
ral Halleck's  outward  appearance  by  no  means 
indicates  the  soldier,  although  he  is  not  deficient 
in  the  dignity  due  to  his  rank ;  but  whether  on 
active  service  or  not,  his  bearing  more  resembles 
that  of  a  peaceful  citizen  than  of  a  general 
officer.  On  the  22nd  July,  1862,  General 
Halleck  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of 
aU  the  troops  of  the  United  States. 
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ULYSSES  S.  GEANT. 


GrENERAL  Grant  was  born  in  18:28,  in  tlie 
State  of  Ohio.  After  being  educated  at  West 
Point  he  received  his  appointment  as  Lieutenant 
in  the  4th  Infantry  in  the  year  1845,  and 
served  with  great  credit  in  the  Mexican  war. 
In  1847  he  was  appointed  Quartermaster  of  his 
regiment,  but  shortly  afterwards  left  the 
service  and  settled  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
When  the  Civil  War  in  America  broke  out,  the 
command  was  given  to  him  of  the  2nd  Volun- 
teer regiment  of  Illinois.  He  was  appointed 
a  Brigadier-General  in  1861,  and  in  the  March 
of  the  following  year  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Major-General,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  army  in  West  Tennessee. 
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JOHN  CHAELES  FEEMONT. 


General  Fremont  was  born  in  the  year  1813 
at  Savannah,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  where 
his  father,  a  native  of  France,  had  settled. 
As  a  3'outh  he  was  noted  as  an  excellent 
mathematician,  and  in  his  twentieth  year 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  on 
hoard  the  man-of-war  Natchez,  He  also  ac- 
companied various  exploring  expeditions  in 
the  West,  fitted  cut  by  the  United  States 
Government.  In  the  year  1838  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  very 
important  exploring  expeditions  in  the  West. 
In  1845  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Captain,  and  made  a  third  and  extensive  journey 
to  Oregon  and  California.  In  California  he 
took  the  command  of  the  North  Americans 
residing  there,  and  in  a  few  weeks  cleared  the 
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Northern  part  of  the  country  from  the  Mexican 
troops,  for  which  valuable  service  he  was 
appointed  governor.  In  1849  he  succjeeded  in 
discovering  a  practicable  route  of  communi- 
cation for  connecting  Cahfornia  with  the 
Eastern  States  of  North  America.  This  was 
his  last  exploring  expedition  previous  to  his 
settling  in  California,  for  which  State  he  was 
elected  senator.  Soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  secession  he  devoted  his  services 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  was  entrusted 
with  an  important  command  in  Missouri. 


THE   END. 


